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TO 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  HENRY  XLIII. 

COUNT  DE  REUSS. 

I BOLDLY  produce  the  Third  Volume  of  my 
Essays  on  Physiognomy,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Count  de  Reuss.  I owe  you,  Sir,  this  mark  of  relped 
as  a trifling  acknowledgment  of  the  great  fatisfadion  I en- 
joyed in,  and  the  improvement  I derived  from,  your  very 
inftrudive  converfation,  mixed  with  that  of  your  amiable 
Confort,  in  the  courfeof  the  excurflon  we  made,  about  two 
years  fince,  to  Switzerland. 

Can  I with  propriety  addrefs  this  Volume  of  myLedures 
to  any  other  than  you,  who  enjoy  fo  eminently  that  precious, 
that  envied  tact,  which  is  requifite  to  the  ftudy  of  Phyfi- 
ognomy  ; that  tad  which  you  difplay  with  all  that  force  and 
ardour  that  cnaraderizes  real  Genius. 
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1 do  not  write  with  intention  to  flatter  or  deceive  you ; 
no,  I am  induced  by  perfonal  conviction  to  fpeak  the  genuine 
fentiments  of  my  heart : and  if  I thought  it  were  poflible  for 
you  to  doubt  my  fincerity,  I fhould  add  another  motive  ; 
that  of  prompting  you  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  Genius 
with  the  calmnefs  of  accurate  obfervation. 

To  confirm  yet  more  that  happy  quicknefs  of  eye  which 
feizes  with  fuch  fagacity  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  Art, 
ftudy  Man  in  all  his  various  details,  and  appreciate  every  part 
of  his  face  feparately.  Thus  will  you  increafe  your  enjoy- 
ments ; and  obferve  in  your  fellow- creatures,  every  fucceed- 
ing  day,  new  phyfical,  intellectual,  and  moral  perfections: 
difcoveries  that  cannot  fail  of  attaching,  and  delighting,  a 
heart  like  your’s,  full  of  fenfibility. 

It  is  my  earneft  hope  that  this  Work  will  be  productive 
of  fome  advantage  to  you  in  thefe  different  refpeCts  ; at  all 
events,  may  it  remember  you  with  what  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration I am 

Your  moffc  obliged  Servant, 


Zurich, 
May  i,  1787. 


JOHN  CASPAR  LAVATER. 


c. 

INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 

THIRD  VOLUME. 


ALTERNATELY  filled  with  joy  and  hope,  yet 
agitated  with  apprehenfion  and  anxiety,  I enter,  at  length,  on 
the  Third  Volume  of  my  Essays,  or  Lectures,  on- 
Physiognomy. 

I (hall  be  afked,  whence  proceeds  this  anxiety  and  appre- 
henfion ? Are  you  afraid,  that  you  (hall  not  fulfil  the  high 
idea  which  may  have  been  adopted  of  a work  fo  important 
as  your’s  appears  to  be  ? Or,  do  you  fear  your  readers  ? 
Do  their  learning  and  rank  over-awe  you  ? 

I am  not  afhamed  to  acknowledge  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  thefe  confiderations  have  an  influence  on  my 
mind,  for  I am  not  one  of  thofe  intrepid  authors  who  prefent 
themfelves  confidently  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  : on 
the  contrary,  I feel  fenfibly  all  my  weaknefs,  all  my  infufli- 
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ciency,  and  I cannot  conceal  even  from  myfelf  the  extreme 
difproportion  which  I find  between  my  ffrength  and  my 
talk. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  wholly  embarraffes  and  inti- 
midates me—‘  It  is  to  fix  the  mind  of  my  reader ; to  place 
* the  ohjedts  which  I have  to  prefent  to  him,  in  his  point  of 

‘ view,  fo  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  them.’ 

J 1 

He  who  wifhes  to  be  clearly  underftood,  muff  write  well. 
The  author  ought  to  form  his  reader  ; for  to  the  former  is 
always  imputed  the  flightnefs  of  the  impreffion  made  on  the 
latter.  If  the  only  object  to  be  obtained  were  to  pleafe  the 
public,  and  to  carry  off  the  prize  of  general  approbation,  per- 
haps means  might  be  adopted  to  enfure  fuccefs — but  to  pro- 
duce effect,  and  precifely  fuch  an  effedf ; is  the  end  I pro- 
pofe  to  myfelf,  and  to  fucceed  therefore  is  not  eafy. 

How  can  a man  flatter  himfelf  with  being  able  to  exprefs 
fully  and  corredtly  what  he  thinks,  and  efpecially  what  he 
feels?  What  a talk  for  an  author,  who  fees  and  who  feels, 
to  procure  for  his  reader  a fituation  from  whence  he  may  fee 
and  feel  as  he  does  himfelf  !. 

If  this  tafk  is  fo  laborious  and  difficult  when  Man  is  the 
objedt,  how  much  more  fo  muff  it  be  to  the  writer  on  phy- 
fiognomy  ? And  the  difficulty  increafes  when  I think  of  the 
age  in  which  I write;  an  age  in  which  every  one  prides  him- 
felf on  his  learning  ; in  which  all  thofe  who  are  not  authors 
themfeives,  fet  up  for  critics  of  authors  ; an  age  in  which 
Art  ftifles  Nature,  in  which  the  pure  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments 
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ments  which  (he  procures  are  defpifed,  and  facrificed  to  falfb 
and  factitious  pleafur.es ; an  age  in  which  all  is  artifice  and 
trick,  and  in  which  the  tinfel  of  drefs,  and  the  affectation  of 
ornament,  are  preferred  to  native  and  fimple  beauty. 

What  age  more  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of  the  phyfi- 
onomifl ; of  the  child  of  nature,  who  profeffes  to  write  not 
as  an  author,  but  in  quality  of  a man ; not  for  the  public, 
but  for  humanity  ? What  fuccefs  can  he  promife  himfelf  ? 
What  paths  has  he  to  clear  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it  ? 
Is  he  fure  of  making  deep  and  lafting  impreflions,  counter- 
acted, as  he  is,  by  a crowd  of  authors,  and  continually  oppofed 
by  the  tafle  in  vogue  ? 

There  are  certain  happy  moments  proper  for  the  compofi- 
tion  of  his  works,  but  what  are  thofe  he  muff  choofe  ? Muff 
he  wait  for  thofe  moments  of  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  which 
fo  rarely  occur  in  a fhort  life,  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety  ? 
Moments  which  all  our  defires  and  efforts  can  neither  pro- 
duce, nor  recall  when  once  they  are  paft ; moments  which 
are  a prefent  from  heaven,  and  which  all  the  gold  in  the 
world  cannot  purchafe ; moments  which  the  fool  holds  in  de- 
rifion,  which  the  cold  pedant  defpifes,  and  which  are  under* 
flood  only  by  thofe  who  know  how  to  enjoy  them.  Muft 
the  phyfionomift  prevent  the  dawn  to  commence  his  labours  ? 
Shall  he  refume  them  at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when,  after  hav- 
ing fulfilled  the  duties  of  a laborious  vocation,  he  has  need  to 
feek  relaxation  in  the  bofom  of  his  family,  or  the  converfa- 
tion  of  his  friend  ? Regardlefs  of  health  and  repofe,  fhall  he 
Vol-  III.  B 
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confecrate  to  ftudy  the  hours  of  the  night  ? Shall  he  deftine 
to  it  thofe  moments  when  the  foul,  tranfported  into  a kind  of 
«cftafy,  difengaged,  in  fome  fort,  from  the  fenfes  and  from 
matter,  takes  complacency  in  a fweet  revery,  or  purfues  a 
profound  meditation?  Yes,  thofe  delicious  moments  when 
the  man  feels  that  he  is  elevated  above  himfelf  j thofe  mo- 
ments, a (ingle  one  of  which  awakes  in  us  move  ideas,  defires, 
joys,  prefentiments,  and  hopes,  than  whole  days,  nay  weeks, 
of  application  are  capable  of  producing — thefe,  thefe  are  the 
moments  which  the  phyfionomift  ought  to  feize,  to  fpeak  of 
man,  to  paint  and  defcribe  him. — But  will  he  dare  to  give  way 
to  his  enthufiafm  ? Will  he  have  the  courage  to  commit  to 
paper  a feeble  copy  of  the  pure  and  fubli  me  fentiments  which 
penetrate  his  heart  ? If  he  ventures  to  articulate  a few  of  his 
thoughts,  will  he  not  be  expofed  to  the  (orrow  of  feeing  them 
miftaken,  mifinterpreted,  deipifed  $ and  to  the  regret  perhaps 
of  1 having  caft  his  pearls  before  fwine.* 

The  feeble  progrefs  which  I may  have  made  in  the  ftudy 
of  man,  and  in  that  of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  becomes  at 
times  matter  of  affliction  to  me.  I am  afflicted  to.  fee  that  no 
value  is  put  on  thofe  honeft  and  virtuous  fentiments  which  I 
wifh  to  excite.  I am  afflicted,  when,  inftead  of  embracing 
them,  I obferve  men  content  themfelves  with  judging,  criti- 
ciling,  or  admiring  the  acceflory  props  which  I employ  to  fup- 
port  them.  I am  afflicted  to  fee,  that  what,  in  my  idea,  is 
only  a fimple  mean,  is  confidered  as  the  ultimate  end. 

But  what  ihall  I fay  of  fo  many  unjuft  criticifms  in  which 
forne  indulge  themfelves,  of  fo  many  raftt  judgments  which 

they 
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they  pronounce  againft  their  neighbour,  and  of  which  I cön- 
fider  myfelf  as  the  caufe,  though  very  innocently  ? Can  any  ] 
one  conceive  all  the  bitternefs  of  my  foul  on  making  this  re- 
flexion ? What,  I give  occafion  to  malignity  fo  cruel ; I, 
who  had  no  other  intention  than  to  demonftrate,  or  at  leaft 
convey,  a prefentiment  of  the  excellency  of  the  Divinity  in 
Man,  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  moft  perfeX  of  his  works — 

I,  who  in  the  features  of  the  face  was  fearching  for  the  lan- 
guage of  truth — I,  who  was  endeavouring  to  trace  in  the  hu- 
man phyfionomy  the  infinite  goodnefs,  beneficence,  and  wif- 
dom  of  the  Father  of  mankind — I,  who  was  flattering  my- 
felfwith  the  hope  of  opening  and  dijfufing  univerfally  new 
fources  of  felicity  and  joy  ! 

This  is  what  I had  to  fay,  not  by  way  of  complaint  or  ac- 
cufation,  but  Amply  to  unburthen  my  heart  of  a load  which 
opprefled  it.  Whoever  thou  art,  Reader,  whatever  be  thy  fi- 
gure, under  whatever  features  thy  foul  may  depiX  itfelf  upon 
thy  fade — whether  my  book  be  fpread  before  thee  on  a gilded 
teble,  or  defk — whether  in  a circle  of  curious  perfons  thou 
cafteft  upon  it  a carelefs  eye,  or  whether  in  private  thou  art 
turning  it  over  with  an  eager  hand — believe  me,  neither  the 
clamour  of  falfe  prejudice,  nor  the  fighs  of  blind  devotion, 
{hall  drive  me  out  of  my  road.  I am  confcious  of  being  in 
the  fearch  of  important  truth,  I am  fure  that  I often  find  it, 
and  that  I faithfully  report  what  I have  difcovered.  Ought  I 
to  be  flopped  fliort  either  by  contemptuous  fneers,  or  pious 
groans,  when  I am  faithfully  reftoring  what  has  been  given 
me  ? 
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But  that  which  grieves  me  moft  of  all,  that  which  in  my 
folitary  hours  often  fills  my  heart  with  pain  and  anguifh,  is 
my  not  attaining  the  great  end  at  which  I aimed.  A fenfe  of 
our  own  dignity;  the  glorious  prerogatives  of  human  nature, 
and  the  grounds  of  fatisfaftion  which  refult  from  them ; the 
character  of  divinity  imprinted  on  man;  a new  fource  of  de- 
licious fenfations  fpringing  up  for  him ; this  is  what  few 
readers  look  for,  or  fo  much  as  think  of  looking  for,,  in  my 
work.  The  greater  part  confider  it  as  a piece  of  amufement 
merely — but,  in  truth,  I am  too  proud  to  ferve  only  as  an  ob- 
ject of  amufement. 

I afpire  much  higher  than  the  mere  amufement  of  my 
readers.  I mean  to  infpire  them  with  refpedt  for  humanity ; I 
mean  to  point  out  to  them,  in  the  whole  of  our  being,  as  well 
as  in  every  part  taken  feparately,  the  wifdom  of  God,  his  good- 
nefs,  and  his  truth ; to  convince  them,  that  in  man  all  is  ex- 
preilion,  truth,  revelation,  the  key  of  his  faculties  prefent  and 
future. 

The  fcience  I teach  is  a rivulet,  which  frequently  fwells  in- 
to a rapid  torrent ; my  defign  is  to  throw  into  it,  here  and 
there,  a ftone,  on  which  they  may  reft  their  feet,  and  pafs 
from  bank  to  bank.  To  ftretch  out  my  hand,  to  lend  a little 
fupport  to  their  unfteady  footfteps,  is  all  that  I can  do : but  it 
is  far  beyond  my  power  to  divide  the  ftream  by  a miraculous 
rod,  or  to  introduce  a whole  army  dryfhod  into  a land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey. — Men,  I wifh  to  unite  my  efforts  to 
yours,  that  we  may  learn  to  know  man ; I wifh  to  make  you 
feel  what  happinefs  and  glory  there  is  in  being  what  we  are. 

If 
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If  the  uncertainty  offuccefs  have  frequently  a tendency  to 
deprefs  me,  my  foul  is  at  other  times  filled  with  hope  and  joy, 
when  I catch  a glimpfe  of  the  probability  of  reclaiming  fome, 
perhaps  a confiderable  number,  of  my  readers,  were  it  but  fuc- 
ceflively  too,  and  after  the  fkft  fermentation  is  over.  Yes,  I 
flatter  myfelf  ftill  with  the  hope  of  difFufing  more  and  more 
the  facred  fentiment  which  man  ought  to  have  of  his  own  dig- 
nity. My  courage  revives,  my  ftrength  is  recruited,  my 
heart  expands  to  the  reception  of  delight,  when,  with  my  pen 
in  my  hand,  filled  with  my  fubje&,  or  preparing  to  comment 
on  a print,  I give  way  to  fuch  confolatory  ideas  as  thefe : c My 
4 Work  fhall,  after  all,  be  more  than  an  amufement  to  many 
4 of  my  readers.  Let  a hundred  of  them  confider  it  in  this 
4 light,  with  all  my  heart : it  is  one  advantage,  at  leaft,  to  have 

* fo  harmlefsly  employed  their  leifure  ; who  can  tell  into  what 
4 mifchief  the  oppreflion  of  idlenefs  might  have  plunged  them  ? 
4 Provided  I find  but  ten  on  the  other  fide,  whom  I engage  to 
4 refle<ft,  to  feel,  to  a£t  after  me ; provided  that  of  thefe  ten 
4 there  be  found  only  a Tingle  one  who  is  led  to  rejoice  more 
4 than  he  did  in  his  own  exiftence;  a Tingle  one  who  is  brought 
4 to  Teel  more  forcibly,  how  juft  and  true,  in  all  his  works,  is 
4 he  who  created  all  things ; a fingle  one  who  arrives  at  the 
4 convi&ion,  that  the  Tmalleft  particle  is  oT  the  greateft  impor- 
4 tance  in  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  and  ftiil  ferves  to  mani- 
4 feft  the  wifdom  and  the  power  of  the  Creator.’ 

Other  ideas,  equally  confoling,  prefent  themfelves  to  my 
mind,  and  promife  me  different  fources  of  fatisfa&idn.  4 I 
4 figure  to  myfelf  a ftudious  young  man  to  whom  a benevo- 

* lent  protestor  has  lent  my  book.  He  does  not  content  him- 
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* felf  with  turning  it  over  in  a hurry ; he  meditates  on  it  with 

* attention;  he  finds  truth Jn  it,  and  rejoices  in  having  found 

* it ; or  elfe  he  difcovers  a feeble  pafTage,  indigefted  ideas, 
c which  have  not  been  unfolded  with  fufficient  perfpicuity — 

‘ and  he  exercifes  his  own  judgment  in  completing,  in  elüci- 
c dating,  in  rectifying  what  had  efcaped  me.  One  of  his 

* friends  joins  him  ; he  flops  him  fhort,  or  goes  along  with 
c him  ; he  animates  or  checks  him  ; he  teaches  hi  in,  or  learns 
« of  him,  to  obferve  man,  to  know  him,  to  love  him,  and  to 

* fet  a value  upon  him, 

c There  I behold  hufband  and  wife,  who,  by  a knowledge 
c more  profound  of  their  phyfionomies,  improve  their  mutual 

< tendernefs  and  efleem,  difcover  in  each  other  a new  trea- 
c fure  of  qualities  which  they  had  not  hitherto  perceived. 

c I reprefent  to  myfelf  a tutor,  a father,  beginning  attentively 
c to  infpebt  into  the  conduCl  of  his  pupils  or  his  children  ; I 
« imagine  myfelf  more  clofely  examining  the  form  and  flruc- 

< ture  of  their  body,  the  contours  of  their  face,  their  feature« 

* and  geitures,  th  :r  gait  and  their  handwriting  : apportioning 
c to  every  one,  with  more  choice  and  difeernment,  the  talk 
‘ which  he  is  able  to  perform  ; and  exacting  from  each  that 
i only  which  he  is  in  a condition  to  furnifh. 

< I reprefent  to  myfelf  the  youth  looking  round  for  one  to 
c whom  he  may  unite  himfelf  in  the  bonds  of  friendfhip ; 

* the  grown  man  who  wifhes  to  choofe  a companion  for  life, 

* whom  his  heart  can  approve,  and  fuitable  to  his  circum- 

< fiances ; a father  feeking  for  a tutor  to  his  fons ; a man  in 
« place,  wanting  to  procure  the  afliftance  of  a perfon  of  ability, 

‘ to 
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4 to  diminifh  the  labours  of  office  ; a prime  minifter  who  has 
c occafion  for  a difcreet  and  faithful  fecretary  ; perhaps  a 
4 prince,  who  wants  to  intruft  the  direction  of  his  affairs  to  a 
4 minifter  in  whofe  difintereftednefs,  capacity,  and  integrity,  he 
4 can  fully  confide ; this  fame  prince  who  learns  better  to  dif- 
4 tinguuh,  in  the  fequel,  the  perfon  who  ferves  him  with  zeal, 
4 from  one  who  betrays  his  interefts.  Thefe  perfonages,  con- 
4 duifed  by  the  fcience  of  Phyfiognomy,  will  be  reconciled  to 
4 it,  will  feel  its  falutary  effects,  and  will  acknowledge  that  the 
4 exterior  of  man  is  not  deceitful.’ 

When  I fraß  on  thefe  delicious  hopes,  which  certainly  are 
not  all  illufory,  my  uneaflnefs  is  laid  to  reft,  my  anxiety  ceafes, 
my  courage  returns,  I live  again  to  joy,  I refume  my  pen,  and 
I commit  to  paper  my  thoughts,  my  fenfations,  my  obferva- 
tions,  my  experiments,  and  my  hypothefes-^— I feel  myfelf 
impelled  to  write,  and,  purfuing  my  vocation,  I endeavour  to 
intereft,  in  a manner  at  once  ufrful  and  agreeable,  the  heart 
and  the  underftanding  of  every  Reader  who  feeks  for  truth, 
and  of  all  thofe  who,  without  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  carried 
along  with  the  approbation  or  cenfure  of  the  multitude,  are 
capable  of  feeing  and  judging  for  themfelves. 

It  will  be  feen  in  the  end  how  much  was  left  for  me  to  fay ; 
it  will  be  more  and  more  underftood  that  the  fcience  of  phyfi- 
onomies  prefents  to  thofe  who  cultivate  it,  a field  that  knows 
no  bound.  Each  of  the  chapters  which  follow,  might  eafily 
become  thefubjeft  of  a -whole  Volume.  Human  Nature  is 
an  inexhauftible  mine,  whofe  produce  is  equally  precious  and 
important.  I forefee  that  of  every  fubjeft  which  I am  going 
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to  treat  of,  the  Reader  will  be  difiatisfied  that  I do  not  fpeak 
more  at  large : but  1 muft  fet  bounds  to  myfelf;  fatisfied> 
however,  that  I have  not  loft  fight  of  my  principal  objedt. 

• * * . . •* 

Zurich, 

June  i,  1787; 


LECTURE  1, 


SELECT  EXTRACTS,  FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORS;  WITH  ORI- 
GINAL observations. 

BACON. 

1. 

‘ EDUCATION,  and  the  principles  of  virtue,  frequently  reftify 
our  firft  propenfities,  and  our  natural  difpofitions.* 

ii*  « 

* IT  may  be  faid  of  men  disfigured  by  Nature,  that  they  en- 
9 deavour  to  avenge  themfelves  of  the  affront  they  have  received 
c from  her.  How  happens  it  that  they  are  ufually  peevifh,  quarrel« 

* fome,  or  fatirical  ? Is  it  that  they  feel  the  perpetual  ridicule  to 
9 which  they  fee  themfelves  expofed,  and  that  felf-love,  which  is  de-, 

* termined  to  lofe  nothing,  take  its  revenge  on  the  fide  of  raillery 
9 and  inveftive,  or  is  it  that  they  have  received  courage  as  an  indem- 
‘ nification  ? Whatever  be  in  this,  you  may  reft  affurcd  that  if  you 

* have  any  blemifh  in  mind  or  body,  the  blockhead  or  the  ugly  fel- 
low will  be  the  firft  to  remark  it. 

* Homelinefs  difarms  the  fufpicions  and  the  envy  of  the  great, 

* who  ufually  confider  a deformed  perfon  as  a being  from  whom 
9 they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

* He  who  conceals  great  genius  under  an  unpromifing  exterior, 
? will  fucceed  fo  much  the  more  certainly,  that  his  competitors  are 

? under 
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* under  no  apprehenfion  from  him,  Uglinefs  is  perhaps  the  very 
4 circumftance  which  opened  to  many  great  men  the  career  of  ho- 

4 nour. 

' . ./ ' 

4 We  are  affonilhed  that  Emperors  fhould  have  made  eunuchs 
4 their  favourites ; but,  betides,,  that  perfons  weak  of  themfelvc3,  and 
4 defpifed  by  all  the  world,  are  hence  more  firmly  attached  to  their 
4 only  fupport,  is  it  not  evident,  that  they  made  choice  of  them  ei- 
4 ther  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  their  converfation,  or  in  the  view  of 
4 making  them  confidents,  fpies,  informers,  and  never  miniihers  ? 

4 Virtue  or  malignity  are  the  arms  of  the  deformed.  Thefe  two 
4 refources  can  make  extraordinary  men  of  them.  Of  this  Agefi- 
4 laus,  Zan^a,  the  fon  of  Soliman,  Efop,  Gafca  governor  of  Peru,  and 
4 perhaps  Socrates,  are  examples.* 

(All  the  perfons  of  my  acquaintance  who  are  either  deformed,  or 
of  a feeble  organization,  refemble  one  another  in  three  particulars. 
They  employ  much  accuracy  and  neatnefs  in  their  writings,  their 
accompts,  and  arrangement  of  their  domeftic  affairs  : they  reficCt 
calmly  on  every  fubjeCt;  they  have  a diflike  to  violent  exercife. 
We  may  farther  add,  that,  with  a cold  temperament,  they  eaiily  fall 
into  vehement  emotions,) 

4 Thofe  who  are  under  the  preflure  of  calamity,  fays  Terence, 

4 are  generally  too  of  a fufpicious  character  ; they  imagine  they  mult 
4 always  have  mortification  and  contempt  to  encounter,  and  it  is 
4 the  fenfe  they  have  of  their  own  weaknefs  which  excites  this  fuf- 

* picion.’ 


hi. 

4 There  are  fix  different  ways  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  know- 
4 ledge  of  man  ; namely,  by  ftudying,  i.  The  features  of  his  face; 
4 2.  His  language;  3.  His  actions ; 4.  His  inventions;  5.  His 
4 views  ; 6,  His  connections.  As  to  the  Features  of  the  Face,  the 
4 old  proverb,  Fronti  nulla  ßdes  — the  face  is  a falfe  mirror —ought  not 
• to  perplex  us.  This  phrafe  may  be  true  to  a certain  degree,  with 
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* refpe£l  to  fome  arbitrary  movements  of  the  phyfionomy  j but  it  is 
‘ not  the  lefs  decidedly  clear,  that  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  and  the  line* 

‘ aments  of  the  face  have  a play,  and  variations,  infinitely  delicate, 

* which  opens,  as  it  were,  according  to  a very  lively  exprefllon  of 

* Cicero,  a gate  to  the  foul.  No  one  ever  carried  farther  the  art  of 
‘ diffimulation  than  Tiberius  c id,  and  yet  obferve  how  Tacitus  has 
‘ characterized  the  ftyle  of  panegyric  pronounced  by  that  Emperor 

* in  tbe  Senate,  ir  honour  of  Germanicus  grid  of  Drufus.  In  fpeak- 
1 ing  of  Q rmanicus,  (my*  the  Latin  hiftorian)  his  expreffions  vere 
‘ much  to  > affebted-  and.  artificial  for  the  heart  to  have  an  intereft  in 
‘ what  he  laid.  He  was  lefs  diffufe  in  his  Encomium  on  Drufus, 
‘ but  he  employed  fo  much  the  more  truth  and  warmth  in  it* 

* Tacitus  informs  us  elfewhere  that  this  fame  Tiberius  fometimes 
‘ {hewed  hitnfelf  without  a mafk,  and  appeared  in  his  natural  cha- 
‘ rafter.,  His  la  nguage  was  altnoft  alw  ays  affected;  but  when  he  quit- 
' ted  diffimulation,  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  a natural  and  eafy  man- 

* ner.  In  effeCt,  however  dexterous,  and  however  expert,  a man 
«.  may  be  in  the  art  of  difguifing  himfelf  it  will  be  difficult  for  him, 

* however,  to  acquire  the  complete  management  of  his  counte- 

* nance  5 and  in  a difeourfe  wherein,  from  beginning  to  end,  he  is 
‘ obliged  to  difguife  his  real  fentiments,  his  ftyle  will  favour  of  the 
‘ conftraint  which  he  feels : he  will  be  fometimes  vague  and  con- 

* fufed,  fometimes  cold  and  languid,  and  always  embarrafled.* 

(I  go  farther,  and  extend  this  remark  even  to  the  found  of  the 
voice,  which  I divide  into  three  different  claffes  It  will  be  drawl* 
ing,  or  forced,  or  natural,  that  is  to  fay,  articulated  without  ei- 
ther effort  or  indolence.  After  this  diftin&ion,  fo  fimple,  every 
fpecies  of  tone  of  voice  appears  to  me  fignificant,  in  that  it  indi- 
cates a character  which  is  under,  or  beyond,  or  exaCtly  up  to  the 
level  of  truth.) 

IV. 

9 Love  and  envy  are  the  only  affeClions  of  the  mind  which  feem 

* to  aCt  upon  us  by  a kind  of  enchantment.  Both  of  them  produce 
‘ very  violent  emotions ; both  exert  a prompt  influence  on  the  ima» 
‘ gination,  and  the  fenfes  j both  are  painted  in  the  look,  efpecialLy 

‘ in 
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* in  prefenefi  of  the  object  which  excites  them.  In  Scripture,  envy 

* is  denominated  an  evil  eye?  and  among  the  effeffs  of  ihis  paffion, 

* fome  have  imagined  they  remarked  a twinkling  and  a certain  ra- 

* diation  of  the  eyes.  Some  curious  obfervers,  pufhing  their  re- 

* marks  farther,  have  pretended  that  this  movement  of  the  eyes  be- 

* comes  ftill  more  fenfible  and  more  hateful  when  the  objeft  of  our 

* envy  appears  before  us  in  a ftate  of  profperity  and  glory.  The 

* fuccefs  of  a rival  is  grievoufly  imbittered  to  us  if  we  are  witnsftes 

* of  it ; and  the  fuperiority  which  they  feem  to  make  us  feel,  more 
‘ and  more  irritate  our  felf-love.’ 

v. 

* Deformed  or  Mutilated  Perfons,  Old  People,  and  Baftards,  are 

* ufually  difpofed  to  envy.  Incapable  of  mending  their  condition, 
e they  endeavour  to  hurt,  as  much  as  they  can,  tbofe  who  are  in  a 

* more  happy  fttuation.  The  rule,  however,  admits  of  exceptions, 

* when  external  blemifhes  are  in  company  with  an  elevated  mind, 

* Many  great  men  have  been  feen  forcing  an  increafe  of  glory 

* from  theimperfe&ionsof  thebody.  The  ideaof  hiftory  tranfmitting 

* topofterity  that  an  eunuch  or  a cripple  fignalized  himfelf  by  the 
‘ moll  brilliant  actions,,  this  idea  whetted  their  courage.  Narfes  the 

* eunuch,  Ageftlaus,  and  Tamerlane,  both  of  them  lame,  furnifh 
f fufheient  proof  of  this.* 

VI. 

OF  BEAUTY. 

* Virtue,  like  the  carbuncle,  has  no  value  and  luftre  but  in  itfelf ; 
e beauty  derives  no  heightening  from  the  cafe  in  which  it  is  fet  j 
f rarely  do  they  meet  together,  as  if  Nature  had  more  carefully 
‘ avoided  the  formation  of  monfters,  than  afpired  after  the  produc- 
‘ tion  of  m after-pieces.  Politenefs  and  elegance  are  the  compa- 
*■  nions  of  beauty  j but  elevation  of  mind  and  genius  do  not  necef- 

* farily  enter  into  this  aflbrtment.  Exceptions  however  {null  be 
? made.  Auguftus,  Titus,  Philip  the  Beautiful,  King  of  France, 
f Edward  IV.  King  of  England,  Alcibiades  the  Athenian,  and 
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« Ifhmael  the  Perfian,  were  at  once  famous  for  their  beauty,  and  for 

* their  great  mental  qualities. 

« Beauty  demands  fymmetry  of  features  rather  than  brightnefs  of 
4 colouring,  and  grace  rather  than  regularity : it  conftfts  in  that 
4 fympathetic  charm  which  univerfally  pleafes,  no  one  can  tell  why;. 

4 in  that  enchanting  harmony  which  all  the  art  of  painting  cannot 

* give  with  full  efteCl.*  (The  author  is  here  confounding  grace 
with  beauty.  He  meant  to  fpeak  either  of  the  graces  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  movement  of  accidental  traits,  or  of  the  beauty  which 
confilis  in  the  repofe  of  thefe  accidental  traits.) 

4 Even  in  animated  bodies  thefe  graces  do  not  always  ftrike  at 
4 nrft.  Befides,  there  is  no  beauty,  however  perfeCl  it  may  appear, 

* but  what  prefents  defers  or  difporportions  in  the  whole  taken  to- 

* gether.  It  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of 
4 the  two  went  more  aukwardly  to  work,  "Apelles  or  Albert  Barer ; 

4 the  one  of  whom  deffgned  his  figures  after  geometrical  propor* 

4 tions,  and  the  other  fele&ed,  from  different  models,  one  or  more 
4 beautiful'  parts,  in  order  to  compofe  of  them  a beautiful  whole. 

4 Such  figures  could  prefent  only  fanciful  beauty.* 

(Regularity  does  not  conftitute  beauty,  but  is  the  effential  bads  of  ■ 
it.  Without  regularity  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  organized 
beauty ; or,  at  lead,  this  beauty,  if  it  could  exift,  never-  would  pro- 
duce, at  the  firft  instance,  thofe  happy  effeäs  which  refult  from  an 
agreeable  fymmetry,  and  exa&nefs  of  proportion.  The  humait 
body  announces  itfelf  as  a regular  whole.  The  fmalleft  infignifi- 
cant  irregularity  does  areal  injury  to.  its  beauty.  I admit,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  higbeft  degree  of  correftnefs  does  not,  after  all, 
conftitute  beauty,  or,  rather,  is  not  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  determine 
a form  to  be  beautiful.  Durer  was  much  in  the  right,  in  meafur- 
ing  his  figures.  What  God  has  meafured,  riian  may  boldly  venture 
to  meafure  after  him.  Without  attending  to  dimenfion,  a defigner 
never  can  be  fure  of  bimfelf  in  any  of  his  productions ; never  will 
he  convey  nature  with  truth  ; never  will  he  be  [oraculorum  divino • 
rum  interpres  (the  interpreter  of  the  divine  oracles).  But  if  it  be 
fuppofed  that,  by  his  geometrical  proportions,  Durer  dreamt  that  he 
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muft  neceflarily  produce  beauty,  and  that  with  the  help  of  the  com- 
paffes  alone  he  flattered  himfelf  he  could  attain  this,  then  afluredly 
he  merits  the  appellation  of  trifler,  but  not  otherwife.  A decifion 
lo  vague  ought  not  to  have  efcaped  a philofopher  like  Bacon. — 
What  is  meant  by  Philofophy  ? It  is  the  determinate  and  deter- 
minable knowledge  of  what  is ; it  is  the  precife  eftablifhment  'of  re- 
lations. Now  who  is  a philcfopher,  if  the  painter  and  deflgner  are 
not  fo  ; they  whofe  profeflions  call  them  to  ftudy  man,  the  moft 
important  object  of  our  knowledge  and  observation  ; and  to  deter- 
mine, with  all  poflible  truth,  the  relations  of  his  form  ? 

The  other  remark  of  Bacon,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  com- 
pofing  a beautiful  whole  of  different  detached  parts,  appears  to  me 
much  more  juft  and  judicious.) 

* It  is  impoflible  for  me  to  imagine,*  continues  our  author,  ‘ that 
4 a painter  fhould  ever  be  able  to  produce  forms  more  beautiful  than 

* nature.  For  his  happieft  ideas  he  is  not  always  indebted  (exclu- 

* lively)  to  the  rules  of  art : they  are  often  fuggefted  by  a fpecies 

* of  hazard,  and  by  unexpected  combinations.  There  are  figures, 
c the  details  of  which,  viewed  near  and  Separately,  will  Scarcely 

* pleafe,  and  yet  the  whole  will  appear  to  us  admirable.’  (Yes, 
but  we  fhould  admire  them  ftill  more,  were  each  of  thefe  details 
beautiful  in  itfelf.  The  miftake  of  Bacon,  like  moft  other  miftakes, 
proceeds  from  his  confounding  two  things  which  are  only  analo- 
gous, beauty  and  gracefulnefs.  The  latter  may  exift  without  per- 
feftnefs  of  defign,  the  former  absolutely  requires  it.) 

‘ If  it  be  true,*  (which,  however,  it  is  not)  ‘ that  beauty 'fconfifts 

* principally  in  the  dignity  and  decency  of  the  movements,*  (and 
the  choice  of  forms)  ‘ it  will  be  no  ground  of  aftonifhment,  that  an 

* old  man  fhould  Sometimes  appear  more  amiable  than  a man  in  the 

* flower  of  his  age.*  (More  amiable,  I grant,  but  never  more  beau- 
tiful.) 


LECTURE 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  REMARKS,  BY  A FRIEND  OF  THE 
AUTHOR* 


I. 

4 EVERY  emotion  of  anger,  frequently  repeated,  announces  it- 
4 felf  by  thick  eyebrows,  which  have  the  air  of  fwelling/  (I  would 
rather  fay,  that  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the.  eyebrows  there  are 
certain  mufcles  which  may  be  confidered  as  pofitive  marks  of  a 
choleric  temper.  Without  this  modification,  the  obfervation  of  our 
author  would  be  contradicted  by  experience ; for  there  are  many 
violent  and  pafiionate  perfons  in  whom  I have  not  found  the  fign  of 
which  he  fpeaks.) 

ii. 

* Pride  lengthens  the  form  and  the  mufcles  of  the  face.*  (ft  ei- 
ther extends  or  compreffes  them.  The  former  cafe  announces  the 
Httlenefs  of  vanity  ; the  latter  fuppofes  paffions  ftronger  and  more 
reflective.)  ‘ Joy  and  the  focial  virtues  replace  the  mufcles,  and 
‘ give  back  to  the  face  its  natural  roundnefs. 
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* If  a judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  the  character  from  the  move- 

* ments  and  gait,  I would  always  lay  a hundred  to  one  that  a fee- 

* fawin  the  gait  indicates  a man  indolent  and  felf-fufRcient,  efpeci- 
‘ ally  if  he  fhake  his  head  at  the  fame  time.* 

IV. 

* I love  the  dimples  which  fmiling  forms  in  the  cheek.  The 

* phyfical  traits  have,  in  my  opinion,  a moral  reference  ; but.  they 
‘ are  of  different  kinds.  The  more  that  the  hollow  approaches  to 
4 a femh circle,  clofing  toward  the  mouth,  the  more  it  feems  to  an- 
4 nounce  felf-love,  and  becomes  difagreeable.  On  the  contrary, 

* the  more  it  proceeds  in  a waving  or  ferpentirie  form,  the  more 

* graceful  it  is.* 

v. 

* The  opening  of  the  mouth  cannot  be  ftudied  with  fufHcient  at- 

* tention.  This  fingle  trait  completely  characterized  the  whole 
‘ man.  It  expreffe3  all  the  affections  of  the  foul,  whether  they,  be 

* lively,  or  tender,  or  energetic.  Whole  folios  might  be  written  on 

* the  diverlity  of  thefe  expreflions,  but  it  is  better  to  refer  them  to 

* the  immediate  fentiment  of  the  obferver,  who  makes  man  his 

* ftudy.*  (Neverthelefs,  a defigner,  who  is  a phyfionomift,  will, 
in  time,  acquire  the  capacity  of  determining  thefe  differences  to  a 
certain  point.)  ‘ I think  I find  the  feat  of  the  foul  in  the  mufcles 

* adjoining  to  the  mouth  better  than  in  all  the  reft ; they  do  not  ac- 
f commodate  themfelves  to  the  flighted:  difguife.  Hence  the  home- 
4 lieft  face  ceafes  to  difguft,  while  it  continues  to  preferve,  in  that 

* part,  foine  agreeable  traits:  hence  nothing  fo  repugnant  to  the 
‘ form  of  a well-organized  man  as  a wry  mouth.*  (Nothing  more 
true  ; but  the  mouth  is  not  the  lefs,  on  that  account,  the  principal 
feat  of  difhmulation.  And  where  could  that  vice  exprefs  itfelf  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  mod  moveable  part  of  the  face  ; in  that 
which  receives,  ujore  eafily  lhan  all  the  others,  the  imprefs  of  our 
paftions?) 

Buffon.  J 
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BUFFON. 

Zee  the  Paris.  Edit! on  of  his  Natural  Hiflory,  Vol.  xi.  p.  534. 

The  Count  de  BufFon  has  attacked  Phyfiogncmy  in  a moffc 
plaufible  manner;  but  his  remarks  are  deflitute  of  found  truth, 
and  confequently  his  oppofition  cannot  be  thought  formidable.- 
This  author,  the  ornament  and  the  pride  of  French  literature,  has 
declared  his  difbelief  of  my  favourite  fcience  ; but  his  fame,  rather 
than  his  arguments,  have  impofed  on  many  : he  certainly  knew; 
how  to  obferve  and  appreciate,  with  great  exaCtnefs  and  faga- 
city,  both  the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  human  nature  : he 
made  national  characters  and  national  phyfiognomies  his  peculiar 
ftudy  ; therefore  what  more  could  be  advanced  to  difgrace  the 
fcience  than  that  BufFon  ridiculed  it ! 

This  great  author,  however,  gave  arbitrary  dedjiqns  : and  when 
a man  of  his  reputation  judges  of  a fcience  in  that- manner,  I 
think  I may  again  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that 'his  weight 
in  the  fcale  may  be  eafily  overbalanced.  Of  this  let  the  reader 
of  good  fenfe  judge  from  the  following  extraCt : 

“ As  all  the  pafiions  are  movements  of  the  foul,  mofl  of  them 

relative  to  the  imprefiions  of  the  fenfes,  they  may  be  expreffed 
“ by  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  by  thofe  of  the 
“ face  : it  is  poflible  to  judge  of  what  paffes  in  the  interior  by 
€t  the  aftion  of  the  exterior,  and,  from  infpeClion  of  the  changes 
“ of  the  face,  to  difeover  the  true  fituation  of  the  foul.”  Here 
my  author  admits  of  Pathognomy ! “ But  the  foul  having  no 
“ fhape  which  can  be  relative  to  any  material  form,  it  isnotpoffible 
“ tojudgeof  it  either  from  the  figureof  thebody,or  from  the  form 
“ of  tjie  face.” 

Here  I muft  beg  leave  to  interrupt  Mr.  de  BufFon.  Unlefs  I 
v greatly  miftake,  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  faid,  u But 
“ as  the  foül  has  no  movement.”  I take  this  term  in  the  farh'e 
phyfrcal  fenfe  which  here  belongs  to  the  word  form,  and  1 fpeak 
Vol.  II.  G of 


of  a movement  in  virtue  of  which  the  foul  could  quit  one  place 
and  tranfport  itfelf  into  another  : it  is  wholly  impojfiblc  to  form  a 
judgment  of  it,  from  the  movement  of  the  body , or  from  the  mußles 

of  the  face . 

“ A deformed  body  may  contain  a very  exalted  mind,”  refumes 
Mr.  de  Buffon*  Can  any  perfon  poffeffed  of  common  fenfe,  or 
common  humanity,  doubt  this  ? But  it  does  not  follow,  that  every 
face  conformed  badly,  without  diftin£tion  admits  of  all  kinds  of 
capacities,  intelledlual  faculties,  and  talents,  becaufe  certain  badly 
formed  bodies  may  contain  genius  and  talents  ; nor  muft  it  from 
thence  be  inferred,  that  there  is  not  any  body  badly  formed  which 
positively  excludes  thefe  qualities.  For  inllance,  vifit  an  hofpi- 
tal  of  lunatics. 

Every  well  proportioned  and  elegant  form  is  not  always  poflef- 
fed  by  a luminous  mind,  or  a virtuous  foul ; neither  is  the  de- 
formed objc&,  without  exception,  either  ftupid  or  vicious. 

Why  is  the  great  naturalift  fo  ready  to  beftow  on  Engliflimen. 
more  penetration  than  he  will  allow  to  the  Laplanders  ? and  why 
will  he  undertake  to  decide  this  queftion  by  a fmgle  glance  of  the 
eye  ? But  let  him  be  his  own  confutor. 

“ We  ought  not,”  fays  he,  u to  form  a judgment  of  either 
(t  the  good  or  bad  difpofition  of  any  one  from  the  features  of  his 
M face,  for  thefe  features  have  not  any  affinity  to  the  nature  of 
« the  foul,  nor  any  analogy  whereon  to  reft  either  reafonable  or 
pofilble  conje&ures.  It  is  clearly  evident fays  he,  in  a fine 
ftrain  of  reafoning  ! il  that  the  pretended  difeoveries  in  Phyfiog- 
nomy  cannot  reach  farther  than  a g uefs  at  the  movements  of  the 
“ mind  by  thofe  of  the  eyes,  face,  and  body  ; that  the  form  of 
the  nofe,  mouth,  and  other  features,  has  as  much  connexion 
u with  the  form  of  the  foul,  or  the  difpofition  of  the  perfon,  as 
“ the  length  or  thichnefs  of  the  limbs  has  with  thought,* 

Notwithftanding  the  high  authority  from  whence  this  aflertion 
is  made  known,  I (hall  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the  length  and 
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thicknefs  of  the  Limbs  have  undoubtedly  fome  connexion  with 
Thought.  Are  there  not  mafles  of  bones,  and  redundance  of 
flefh,  wholly  incompatible  with  much  vivacity  of  fpirit  ? And 
are  there  not  certain  dimenfions  and  forms  of  limbs  which  diftindt- 
ly  announce,  independently  of  adtion,  great  delicacy  of  judgment, 
and  great  facility  of  conception  ? 

ft  Will  a man  whofe  nofe  is  handfomely  formed  have  more  wit 
tc  on  that  account  ? or  will  he  be  lefs  wife  having  fmall  eyes  and 
“ a great  mouth  ? It  muß  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  all  which 

Phyfiognomifts  have  advanced,  is  wholly  void  of  truth,  and  that 
“ the  inferences  they  draw  from  their  pretended  metopofcopical 
“ obfervations,  are  laughably  chimerical.’* 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  de  Buffon  ffiould  fo  confi- 
dently affure  himfeif  that  all  his  objections  againft  the  fcience 
muß  be  acknowledged  l Can  a concLfion,  drawn  without  any  re- 
gard to  premifes,  be  received  as  proof?  He  gives  us  a decifon 
which  he  has  pronounced  without  polfefling  fufficient  knowledge 
of  the  cavfe  : for  is  it  poffible  to  write  fo  decidedly  on  a fubjedt, 
which  a man  has  not  carefully  and  minutely  examined  ! Is  it  con- 
fiftent  to  conned!  things  fo  diftant  as  Metopofcopy  and  Phyfiog- 
nomy,  two  diflimilar  fciences,  and  then  to  rejedt  them  both  as 
having  no  foundation  ? 

Becaufe  it  favours— among  fome  perfons— of  infanity  to  endea- 
vour to  foretel  difeafesand  mairiages,  friendfhip  and  hatred,  and 
the  general  events  of  futurity,  from  the  planetary  lineaments  of 
the  forehead  ; muft  he,  too,  be  infane  who  hefitates  not  to  fay, 
that  one  forehead  announces  more  capacity  than  another;  that,  for 
inftance,  the  forehead  of  the  Apollo  indicates  more  wifdom,  re- 
flection, fpirit,  energy,  and  fentiment,  than  the  flat  nofe  of  a 
Black  ? 

It  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  demonflrate  the  error  of  Mr. 
de  Buffon,  by  infpedting  a feries  of  foreheads,  eyes,  nofes,  and 
mouths  ; indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  eafy  than  to  confute  him 
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by  his  own  writings,  by  what  he  fays  on  the  difference  of  animal 
phyilonomies  and  on  national  faces. 

I muff  owpj.that,yömer/)’,  it  was  commonto  confound  phyfTog- 
fiomy  with  metopofeopy  : and  almoft  all  the  ancient  authors  who 
iiave  written  on  this  fubjeft,  were  alfo  chiromancers.  Though 
their  authority  might  miflead  the  illiterate,  what  excufe,  what 
apology  is  there  for  fo  great  a man  as  Buffon,  who  has  amalgamat- 
ed two  things  fo  widely  different,  who  has  comprehended  in  one 
profeription,  truth  and  falfhood,  as  conjuring  pretenfions,  and  a 
Ccience,  the  truth  of  which  every  rational  being  can  attefl  ! 

Who  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble,  even  fo  much  as  to  quote, 
to  read,  or  to  name,  the  perfon  who  affe&ed  to  believe  that  he 
could  trace  in  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  of  a Bafchkir,  or  a native  of* 
the  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  traits  of  a luminous  mind  ? On  the  pro- 
tnife  of  the  phyfionomies  of  thefe  favages*  who  could  hope  to  fee 
a Angle  fentence  written  with  that  elegance  fo  much  admired 
throughout  all  the  numerous  volumes  of  Mr.  de  Buffon  ? That 
great  Author  himfelf  would  be  fhocked  at  the  vile  comparifon* 
at  the  ridiculous  idea  : and  yet  he  fo  far  loft  his  dignity  of 
thought,  as  to  propofe  the  queftion — u Whether  a man  will  be 
lefs  wife  becaufe  he  has  a wide  mouth  V} 

The  only  effe&ual  mode  of  obtaining  real  truth,  is  to  apply  a 
general  maxim  to  particular  cafes  : I therefore  wifh  to  know,  To 
ivhat  could  the  application  of  our  Author’s  propofitions  le^d  ? 

ADDITION. 

Though  the  immortal  writings  of  Buffon  'prefent  ns,  in 
gnany  other  refpe&s,  with  truths  clearly  perceptible,  ideas  truly 
fublime,  and  beauties  inimitable  ; yet  every  page  of  my  Lethires 
Contains  a refutation  of  thofe  paffages  which  I have  quoted  from 
his  works.  But  his  having  fupported  an  opinion  which  numerous 
experiments  have  proved  to  be  erroneous,  fhall  not  influence  me  in 
tjpt  high  efteem  which  I mull  always  have  for  him.  I mull  yetj 

however. 
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|however,  beg  leave  to  oppofe  fome  random  examples,  which, 
^without  much  trouble,  I could  increafe  to  an  almoil  incredible 
number. 

Abraham  yon  der  Hulst— and  A Man  sage,  profound* 
AN©  clear-sighted.— See  the  oppoßie  Plate. 

The  face  of  Abraham  von  der  Hulft  has  nothing  to  diftinguifli 
it  in  a particular  manner  ; the  expreffion  of  its  features  is  not 
ilrikingdy  marked,  and  it  is  much  lefs  chara6teriftic  in  general 
than  every  one  of  the  three  heads  which  follow. 

* No  connoilfeur,  however  moderate  his  abilities,  will  affirm  that 
this  is  the  phyfionomy  of  an  ordinary  man  ; the  forehead, 
although  little  of  it  can  be  feen,  is  above  mediocrity  : the  eyes 
Sire  not  inferior  ; and  the  rtofe  is  entitled  to  the  fame  rank, 
although  it  does  not  indicate  ftrong  fenfe,  and  poffeies  nothing 
fignifieant  or  linking. 

A common  pnyfionomift  cannot  fail  to  difcover  in  this 
portrait,  characters  of  remarkable  activity  and  energy  : he  will 
draw  his  conclufions  from  the  contour  which  reaches  from  the 
forehead  down  to  the  chin,  from  the  hair,  and,  particularly,  front 
the  fpace  between  the  eye-brows.  The  mouth,  indeed,  deferves 
little  notice  ; for  its  expreffion  is  too  vague,  and  the  drawing 
very  deficient. 

ThefaceoT  the  man,  sage,  profound,  and  clear-sighteö, 
is  infinitely  more  charadterillic  than  the  one  of  which  I have  juü 
been  fpeaking.  It  announces  a turn  of  mind  widely  different,  in 
fpite  of  its  great  calmnefs,  and  unanimated  features. 

In  the  eye-lids,  the  nofe,the  mouth,  and  in  the  exterior  contour 
of  the  head,  a man  fuch  as  he  is  entitled  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph may  be  cleailyperceivtd. 

Is  this  man  of  middling  capacity,  fuperficial  ; or  inconfiderate  ? 
Could  the  penetrating  eye  of  JBufFon — or  indeed  any  other  eye— 
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lead  to  the  fufpicion,  after  thefe  fimple  contours,  after  thefc 
lineaments,  after  the  form  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  feparate 
part  ? No,  impofiible  ! 

• 

s°  i,  Portrait  of  LoudovIcus  deDieu^and,  n°  2,  of 
Robert  Junius. 

The  form  and  bony  fubftance  of  thefe  two  oppofite  faces* 
prefent  the  moil  obvious  and  ftriking  differences  ; and  they  will 
ferve  as  a farther  teftimony  of  the  pofitive  fignification  of  every 
feature  of  the  phyfionomy,  of  every  form  of  head,  of  the  contour 
of  every  part,  even  feparately  confidered. 

It  is  impofiible  for  any  perfon  to  imagine  that  two  Faces,  fo 
difiimilarly  modelled,  can  have  any  fimilitude  in  refpe&  of 
chara&er?  In  No.  1,  all  the  figures,  and  almoftthe  contour  of  the 
nofe  alone,  I might  fay,  indicated  a mind  more  firm  and  more  pe- 
netrating than  the  head  of  No.  2. 

This  laft,  indeed,  is  not  without  fome  fhare  of  penetration  ; 
but  the  fimple  contour  of  the  eye-lids  difcovers,  at  the  fame 
moment,  more  fire,  and  lefs  reflexion  : every  thing  has  the 
imprefs  of  an  impatient  a&ivity,  eagerly  prefiing  to  purfue 
bufinefs,  carrying  it  on  with  an  impetuofity,  and  precipitating  it 
to  an  iflue,  without  fubmitting  to  time  for  conducing  it  to 
maturity. 

Compare  the  two  nofes,  and  that  will  be  fufiicient : after  that 
is  done,  neither  the  immortal  Buffon,  nor  any  common  mortal, 
will  afiign  to  Robertus  Junius  that  prudence,and  that  firmnefs 
of  mind  which  fo  confpicuoufiy  marks  the  phyfionomy  of  Ludo- 
vicus  de  Dieu* 
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IV.  DETACHED  OBSERVATIONS,  FROM  A GERMAN  MEMOIR  ; 

WITH  REMARKS  by  THE  AUTHOR. 

r “TRUE  genius  gives  birth  to  warmth  and  fenfibility ef 
c*  temperament.”  Invert  this  propofition,  and  it  would  equally 
hold  good.  “ It  agrees  not  with  a phlegmatic  or  a cold  difpofi- 
“ tion  ; for  all  its  propenfities,  and  its  movements,  are  fwift, 
u and  violent,  hurried  to  the  extreme.’* 

This  is  by  no  means  a general  rule  ; for  the  phlegmatic  is  as 
neceffary  to  genius  as  the  choleric  temperament : nor  does  one  of 
thefe  temperaments  of  itfelf  conftitute  genius  j the  union  of  both 
is  cllential  to  compofe  it. 

It  is  the  concourfe  of  fire  and  water  that  determines  the  irriti- 
bility  of  the  nerves , on  which  every  thing  refts.  It  not  unfrequent- 
ly  occurs,  that  the  molt  ardent  perfons  are  wholly  without  lenfibi- 
lity  and  genius,  and  nothing  will  be  hazarded  by  affirming,  of 
a man  always  on  the  point  of  boiling  over — That  he  will  never  be 
fufceptible  of  the  true  enthufiafm  of  genius» 
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Abfolute  phlegm  is  certainly  not  more  conducive  to  it  : but  yet 
experience  afcertains  that  this  lame  phlegm  which  fecures  us  from 
numberlefs  things  by  which  another  is  affe&ed,  does  not  hinder 
#ur  fomctimes  attaching  ourfelves,  in  a very  feeling  manner,  to  a 
paificular  objeä which  has  not  met  the  general  attention. 

Impelled  towards  this  fide,  the  moft  phlegmatic  of  human 
beings  feels  the  impulfe’of  genius,  and  is,  to  a certain  degree, 
under  the  influence  of  infpiration.  I am  perfonally  intimate  with 
men  who  are  always  fertile  in  new  and  original  ideas,  and  yet  ex- 
ceflively  cold  in  their  temperament.  To  refufe  them  genius, 
therefore,  would  be  unjuft  j and  it  would  alfo  be  equally  abfurd, 
to  confider  genius  as  the  concomitant  of  a lively  and  ardent  cha- 
racter. 

Of  itfelf,  coldnefs  is  no  more  inconfiftent  with  genius,  than 
ivarmth  is  the  infallible  indication  of  it.  The  junCtion  of  thefe 
two  extremes  is  not  competent  of  itfelf,  perhaps,  to  conftitute  ge- 
nius : this  divine  fpark  is  probably  ftruck  from  the  collifion  of 
the  Four  Temperaments,  adting  upon  and  irritating  each  other 
reciprocally. 

* % * 

u The  joys  and  miferies  of  men  in  low  fituatlons,  do  not  rdfcm- 
“ ble  the  pleafures  and  the  fufferings  of  men  of  genius.  The 
**  latter  feel  with  a nicety  of  which  the  others  have  no  concep- 
“ tion.” 

Things  within  the  limits  of  genius  cannot  be  conceived  ; the 
tffeft  of  it  is  evidently  and  palpably  before  our  eyes ; it  is  the 
caufe  which  remains  concealed,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to  trace 
it.  Neither  Genius  nor  Religion  can  be  taught*  ; every  thing 

* I do  not  (peak  of  theology,  alone,  but  of  the  immediate  fentiment  of 
divine  truth  ; not  of  an  article  of  creed  gotten  by  memory  ; but  l (peak  of 
that fublime  faith  wllich  conveys  to  us  the  pofitive  aflurance  of  a future  exift- 
cnce. 
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that  is  of  a divine  nature  mu  ft  be  felt  : neither  by  mental  efforts, 
nor  by  demonftration,  can  we  acquire  faith  the  properties  and 
the  effence  of  genius  is  juft  as  little  likely  to  be  conceived  or  difcufled. 
To  difcufs  its  productions,  to  aim  at  an  explanation  and  a proof 
of  what  marks  them,  is  to  attempt  a demonftration  of  that  which 
is.  By  a cold  analyfis  you  cannot  render  the  beauties  of  a phyfi- 
onorny  perceptible  to  him  who  had  not  before  felt  them.  Certain- 
ly, he  is  not  a man  of  genius  who  declares  himfelf  the  champion  of 
genius* 

Our  modern  critics  have  not  been  able  to  prefcribe  a fingle  one 
of  the  ftrokes  of  genius  which  abound  in  Shake  spear  and 
Milton,  notwithftanding  all  their  precepts,  rules,  and  captious 
criticifms. 

The  man  without  genius  will  never  acquire  the  feelings  of  him 
who  is  in  poftefiion  of  it  ; a human  being,  born  totally  blind, 
might  as  eafily  form  a true  conception  of  light. 

That  which  marks  the  phyfionomy  of  a man  of  genius,  which 
conftitutes  the  originality  of  it,  is  often  a certain  undefcribable 
fomewhat,  neither  to  be  defined  nor  explained,  attracting  or 
repelling  us.  To  feel  it,  to  receive  its  impreflioiis,  our  organs 
rnuft  be  capable  of  beingaffected  by  it  : and  hence  it  always  eludes 
the  pencil  of  the  ableft  artifts. 

“ A fanguine  and  fparkling  temperament  is  favourable  to  ge- 
“ nius,  it  gives  to  the  character  vivacity  and  fprightlinefs.  But 
“ though  a lively  and  gay  humour  be  not  incompatible  with 
“ genius,  I think,  notwiftanding,  that  a gentle  and  fublime  melan- 
“ choly  is  one  of  the  moft  deftructive  and  infallible  marks  by 
“which  it  makes  itfelf  known.  In  reality  this  difpofttion  is  its 
“ infeparable  companion. ” Call  it  the  mother  of  genius  without 
hefttation.  “ It  gives  to  the  radical  character  a tint," of  gravity 
“ and  recollection  which  predominates  over  and  retrains  the  na* 
“tural  gaiety. 
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V.  EXTRACTS  FROM  NICOLAI, 


t. 

tl  Irregularity  and  vlcloufnefs  in  a form  may  refult  equally 
41  from  external  and  internal  caufes ; regularity  only  proceed* 
4<  from  a true  agreement  between  the  caufes  which  operate  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly.  Hence  is  it  that  the  phyfionomy 
difplays  the  good  rather  than  the  lad  Jide  of  the  moral 
li  char  ad  er." 

Thofe  moments,  however,  ought  to  be  excepted,  when  wc 
are  impelled  by  evil  paflions. 

ii. 

<c  The  end  of  the  Phyfionomifl  is  not  to  guefs  merely  at  the 
lt  individual’»  chara&er ; but  his  aim  is  to  acquire  a general 
“ knowledge  of  charaders.” 

This  is  faying,  that  he  applies  himfelf  to  the  invefligation  of 
general  figns  for  every  kind  of  faculty  and  fenfation ; but  his 
duty,  afterwards,  is  to  place  to  the  individual  thofe  general  figns, 
without  which  thefe  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  ; the  greater  part 
of  our  relative  fituations  putting  us  in  the  cafe  of  treating  from 
particular  to  particular. 


hi. 

“ From  year  to  year,  were  you  to  draw  the  portrait  of  one 
and  the  fame  perfon  who  was  well  known,  you  would  have  it 
in  your  power  to  make  comparifons  which  would  afford  great 
f(  aid  to  Phyfiognomy.” 
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It  Would  be  ftill  requifite  to  confine  yourfelf  to  filhouettes,  or 
figures  in  plafter,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a de- 
figner  capable,  as  Obferver  and  Phyfionomift,.  to  catch  and  after- 
wards to  convey  all  the  different  fhades  of  thefe  changes. 

IY. 

“ In  his  refearches,  the  Phyfionomifl  will  remember  to  enquire, 
“ above  all,  How  far  the  man  he  is  fludying  is  capable  of  the 
(t  impreffion  of  the  fenfes  ? In  what  manner  he  contemplates  and 
**  obferves  the  world  ? what  are  the  amount  of  his  faculties,  and 
“ the  ufe  to  which  he  is  able  to  appropriate  them.,, 

r. 

il  That  vivacity  of  imagination,  added  to  that  rapidity  of  per- 
“ ception  which  are  indifpenfably  neeeffary  to  the  Phyfionomift, 
“ of  courfe  fuppofe  other  intellectual  faculties,  which  he  ought 
“ to  ufe  with  great  circumfpeClion,  that  the  refult  of  his  obfer- 
“ vations  may  be  properly  applied.’* 

I do  not  deny  this  ; but  he  will  fcarcely  run  into  an  error  if  he 
is  cautions  in  explaining  his  fenfations  by  undoubted  figns  ; if  he 
is  in  a condition  to  chara&erife  every  faculty,  feeling,  and  paffion, 
by  the  general  figns  which  are  adapted  to  them.  Thus  his  ima- 
gination will  aid  him  to  catch  the  refemblances  with  more  pro- 
priety, and  indicate  them  with  more  precifion. 

% * * 

VI.  MAXIMUS  DE  TYR» 
i.  From  Philofophical  Difcourjes.  No.  vi. 

4<  Nothing  that  can  be  conceived  approaches  nearer  to  the 

almighty  Divinity,  no  being  has  a greater  refemblancc  t« 

“ God, 
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%<  God,  than  the  human  Soul.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  reafon  to 
*6  fuppofe  that  God  ftiould  have  purpofed  to  inclofe  an  exiftence 
fo  much  like  his  own  in  a deformed  body.  He  has,  on  the  con- 
ct  trary,  adapted  this  body  to  be  the  commodious  dwelling  of  an 
immortal  fpirit.  He  has  willed  that  it  Ihould  move  with  eafe  ; 
it  is  the  only  terreftrial  being  which  erects  its  head  towards 
ci  heaven  ; the  one  whofe  ftature  is  the  moft  majeftic,  the  bell 
ci  proportioned,  the  moil  beautiful.  Nothing  exceffive  is  found 
in  his  bulk  ; nothing  alarming  in  his  natural  force.  Unde«*  an 
unwieldy  ioad  he  never  finks;  immoderate  levity  never  over- 
turns  his  equilibrium.  He  refills  not  the  touch  by  unyelding 
<<  hardnefs ; hk  coldncfs  impels  him  not  to  crawl  on  the  ground  ; 
« his  warmth  is  incapable  of  exalting  him  into  the  air  ; the  loofe 
4<  texture  of  his  parts  obliges  him  not  to  fwim  ; never  is  fo  he  ra- 
<c  venous  as  to  fate  his  appetite  on  raw  flefh,  nor  never  fo  feeble  as 
« to  be  driven  for  exiftence  to  the  herbs  of  the  field  : in  fa£t, 
<»  he  is  properly  conftituted  for  all  the  various  fun&ions  which 
««  he  ought  to  exe reife. 

**  He  is  amiable  to  the  good,  formidable  to  the  wicked  ; he  is 
« /hewn  to  walk  by  Nature,  to  fly  by  Genius,  and  to  fwim  by 
**  Art. 

The  earth  he  cultivates,  and  is  recompenfed  and  nourifiied 
by  the  fruit  of  it,  which  is  the  produce  of  his  labour. 

**  His  colour  is  not  unpleafmg  ; his  limbs  not  umolid-;  his 
«*  countenance  not  ungraceful ; his  beard  not  unbecoming. 

Under  fuch  a form  of  body,  the  Greeks  reprefented  and 
**  wor/hipped  their  gods. 

"Would  to  God  that  I poffefted  the  talent  of  eloquence — that 
I could  command  an  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  my  readers— 
to  transfufe  into  them  the  fupreme  delight  which  I experience  in 
contemplating  the  fearful,  the  wonderful,  ftru&ure  of  the  human 
frame ! 

■ " - / 


lO  that, 


la  water’s-  ph r s i o a kouly.  gy 

O,  that  I was  not  deflitute  of  the  power  of  collecting  expreß 
flons  the  moft  energetic,  from  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  to 
fix  the  attention  of  men  on  they:  fellow  creatures,  and  thus  Bring 
them  back  to  themfelves  1 

Were  I impelled  by  lefs  powerful  motives— did  I not  furrifü 
fomething  towards  the  completion  of  this  great  defign  ; I fliould 
advance  the  foremoft  to  thiow  contempt  on  mv  own  work  j 
I fliould  confider  myfelf  not  worthy  of  pardon,  for  having  dared 
to  undertake  fo  painful  a talk.  There  never  will  be  an  author  by 
vocation,  if  mine  is  not  decided. 

The  wifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  Cre  atok,  is  retraced  to 
me  in  the  flighted  trait,  the  lead  inflection  of  the  face.  I ain 
plunged  into  a delicious  reverie  by  every  new  meditation  ; and 
when  I awake,  the  felicity  of  being  a man,  is  the  fil'd  congratula- 
tion which  rifes  in  my  mind. 

I always  acknowledge  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God,  oa 
obferving  the  fmallefl  contour  of  the  human  body,  much  more  the 
whole  ; on  invedigating  the  minuted^  part,  much  more  the 
complete  AruCture  of  the  fabric.  Wrapped  up  in  this  dudy,  my 
heart  catches  fire,  and  I am  no  longer  in  a condition  to  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  thefe  divine  revelations  with  that  calmnefs  which 
the  fubjeCt  demands  ; I am  overcome  by  a kind  of  religious  hor- 
ror, and  my  homage  feems  to  be  neither  fufficiently  pure,  nor  fuf- 
ficiently  refpe&fui  : I endeavour  in  vain  to  exprefs  my  g&mira- 
tion  ; words  are  wanting,  and  even  figrcs» 

Almighty  and  incompreherifible  Jehovah  ! who  had  fhewn 
thyfelf  in  thy  works,  what  then  is  this  veil  which  blinds  our  eyes, 
and  which  prevents  our  obferving  what  is  fo  very  clearly  before 
us  ? When  will  the  vifible  dilcover  to  us  the  Jnvifible  ? when 
{hall  we  find  our  fellow-men  in  ourfeives,  and  ourfelves  in  ouf 
fellow-men  ? How  is  it  pofiible  not  to  trace  and  to  acknowledge 
God  in  what  we  are,  and  in  every  thing  that  furrouads  us. 


**  Imagine 
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u Imagine  to  yourfelves  a tranfparent  brook  which  has  over- 
ft  flowed  the  plain  ; the  flowers  which  enamel  it  are  hid  under  the 
waters,  but  penetrate  the  furface. — This  is  the  emblem  of  an 
u exalted  foul,  placed  in  a beautiful  body  ; you  obferve  it  fhining 
“ through  the  cover  which  enfolds  it,  outwardly  it  difplays  itfelf* 
“ and  diffufes  its  luftre. 

“ A young,  well-conformed  body,  is  as  a tree  in  bloflom,  fhort- 
**  ly  expected  to  yield  the  moft  delicious  fruit.  The  early  beau- 
u ties  of  the  perfon  are  the  harbingers  of  a foul,  adorned  with 
“ virtues,  which  are  haftening  to  fhine  in  all  their  fplendor — -juft 
“ as  the  glowing  dawn  precedes  the  riling  of  the  fun,  and 
€t  promifes  a fine  day.” 


# * # 

VII.  FROM  A GERMAN  MANUSCRIPT. 

“ Between  the  face  of  man  and  woman,  there  is  as  mush 
€s  affinity  as  there  is  between  manhood  and  youths 

«*  By  experience  we  are  certain,  that  the  harlhnefs  or  delicacy 
**  of  outlines  is  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  or  gentlenefs  of  the 
“ charaXer. 

“ This  is  a new  proof  that  nature  has  inverted  her  creatures 
“ with  forms  correfponding  to  their  complexion. 

« It  is  impoffible  that  thefe  external  figns  Ihould  efcape  a mind 
“ fufceptible  of  feeling  : we  fee  children,  accordingly,  manifeft  a 
“ decided  averfion  for  a perfon  that  is  deceitful,  vindiXive, 
“ treacherous ; while  they  cleave  eagerly  to  one  that  is  affable  and 

gentle,  even  without  knowing  any  thing  of  him. 

“ The  reflexions  that  refult  from  this  fubjeX,  prefent  three 
“ different  caufes — Colour,  Lineament,  and  Mimicry. 


Generally 
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M Generally  fpeaking,  White  charms  the  eye  ; gloomy  and 
" unpleafant  ideas  are  excited  by  Black  : this  difference  of  im- 
“ preflion  proceeds  from  the  natural  averfion  we  have  to  darknefs 
u and  from  a joyous  fenfation  which  is  infufed  into  us  by  light, 
“ and  every  thing  that  has  a tendency  towards  it.  For  this  the 
“ animals  have  a prediledlion  ; they  are  attracted  by  light  and 
“ fire. 

“ Light  procures  for  us  an  exa&  knowledge  of  obje&s  ; it  af- 
“ fords  nourifhment  to  the  mind  ; which  is  ever  intent  on  new 
u obje&s  and  new  difcoveries  ; we  are  enabled,  by  it,  to  ferve  our 
•*  necefllties,  and  to  efcape  from  furrounding  and  imminent 
w dangers. 

“There  is  then  a physionomy  of  colours  ; compofed, 
u on  the  one  part,  of  pleafing,  on  the  other  of  offenflve.” 

The  reafon  why  fome  are  particularly  pleafing,  and  others 
equally  offenfive,  is  becauie  every  colour  is  the  effedl  of  a caufe 
which  has  fome  relation  to  us,  which  is  confident  or  repugnant  to 
our  chara&er. 

Colours  produce  relations  between  the  objedl  from  winch  they 
proeeed  and  the  fubjedl  which  refle&s  them  : they  are  thus  not 
only  individually  charadieriftic,  but  they  become  ffill  more  fo 
from  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  impreffion  which  they  occafion. 

A new  field  of  fpeculation  is  thus  opening  to  us  ; a new  ray 
of  truth,  clear  as  the  meridian  fun-beam,  declares  that— 

ALL  IS  PHYSIONOMY EVERY  THING  HAS  A REFERENCE  TO 

PHYSIONOMY. 

“ There  is  a fignification  in  every  part  of  the  body  : in  the  com- 
**  bined  whole,  therefore,  is  that  allonilhing  expreflion  which  en- 
“ bles  us  to  form  a prompt  and  unerring  judgment  of  every 
“objedfc.  Hence  it  is,  to  produce  only  the  mod  linking  in- 

. “ 'ftances  ; 
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“ (lances  ; hence  it  is,  that,  at  firft  fight,  no  one  will  fcruple  to 
fi  pronounce  the  elephant  a very  fagacious  animal,  and  the  fifii 
u very  itupid  one. 

“ But  to  go  fo  me  what  more  into  de-tail.  As  far  as  the  root  of 
“ the  nofe,  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  is  the  feat  of  thought,  the 
t(  fpot  where  projedts  and  determinations  are  formed.  To  dif- 
“ clofe  them  is  the  duty  of  the  under  part  of  the  face. 

“ A remarkably  prominent  nofe,  and  an  advancing  mouth,  in- 
dicate  a great  chatterer,  a prefumptuous  man,  who  is  heedlefs, 
“ ra(h  impudent,  and  knavifh.  In  general,  thefe  traits  indicate  all 
the  faults  which  form  boldnefs  in  enterprize,  and  alacrity  of 
1*  execution.” 

This  is  written  in  the  tafle  of  the  ancient  phyfionomifls  ; the 
decifion  is  too  vague  and  too  keen. 

11  The  exprefiion  of  irony  and  difdain  is  contained  in  the  nofe  ; 
the  figs  of  effrontery  and  not  unfrequently  of  menace,  is 
**  marked  by  an  upper  Up  turned  upwards.  A vain-glorious  and 
u ftupid  being  is  indicated  when  the  under-lip  proje&s. 

li  Still  more  exprefiive  do  thefe  figns  become,  by  the  manner  of 
u bearing  the  head, [whether  it  be  raiftd  aloft  with  a haughty  air, 
or  whether  it  conveys  infolent  looks  in  every  direction,  Dif- 

* dain  is  marked  by  the  former  of  thefe  attitudes,  in  which  the 

* nofe  eflicacioufly  concurs.  The  other  geflure  is  the  efFtnce  of 
^ audacity,  and  at  the  fame  time  decides  the  play  of  the  under- 
f*  lip. 

€(  When  the  under  part  of  the  face  recedes,  on  the  other  hand, 
“ it  indicates  a man  difereet,  modell,  grave,  referved  ; his  faults, 
“ faKhood  and  obAmacy.” 

The  author,  here,  is  too  pofitive  ; for  a prominent  chin  oftener 
promifes  cunning,  than  a chin  that  retreats.  In  the  phyfionomy 
•f  an  ent?rprj^n^  map,  the  latter  is  feldom  to  be  found. 

Gravity 
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* Gravity  Is  announced  by  a ilraight  nofe  ; its  inflexions,  a 

* character  noble  and  generous*.  An  upper-lip  flattened  upon  the 
4 teeth,  and  which  fhuts  badly,  is  a mark  of  timidity  ; an  under- 
4 lip  of  the  fame  form  indicates  a man  circumfpeX  in  his 
< words. 

4 Having  thus  far  treated  of  the  Face,  as  to  its  lengthy  let  us  next 

* take  its  breadth  into  confideration. 

4 It  prefents  two  general  fpecies  in  this  point  of  view.  In  the 
4 former,  the  cheeks  deferibe  two  furfaces  nearly  equal  ; the  nofe 
4 rifes  in  the  middle  as  an  eminence  ; the  opening  of  the  mouth 

* produces  the  effeX  of  a cut  extended  in  a Ilraight  line,  and  the 

* curve  of  the  jaws  is  faintly  marked. 

4 The  breadth  of  the  face,  with  fuch  dimenflons,  is  always  dif- 
4 proportioned  to  its  length  ; for  which  reafpn  it  aiTumes  a heavy, 

* lumpifli  air,  which,  in  all  refpcXs,  fuppofes  a mind  contraXed,  a 
4 charaXer  fundamentally  obftinate  and  inflexible  1 

* The  ridge  of  the  nofe,  in  charaXers  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  is 

* ftrongly  marked  ; on  both  fides  all  the  parts  form  among  them- 

* felves  acute  angles  : the  bone  of  the  cheek  does  not  appear  ; the 
4 corner  of  the  lips  retire,  and  likewife  the  mouth,  unlefs  it  be 
4 concentrated  in  an  oval  aperture : laftly,  the  jaws  terminate 

* toward  the  chin  in  a lharp  point. 

* A mind  more  acute,  more  crafty,  and  more  aXive,  is  promifed 
4 by  faces  thus  conformed,  than  by  thofe  of  the  preceding  clafs. 
4 The  Stremes  of  a phyfionomy  of  the  firffc  clafs  would  prefent 
4 to  my  eyes  the  piXure  of  a man  filled  with  the  moll  inordinate 

felf-love  : thofe  of  the  fecond  would  difplay  a heart  the  moil 
4 upright,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  generous,  impelled  for 
humanity  with  an  ardent  zeal. 


4 Ip 


* This  will  only  hold  good  ia  delicate  phyfionsmies. 

V«l.  Ill,  D 
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c In  nature,  I am  well  perfuaded,  that  extremes  are  rarely’  met 

* with ; but,  navigating  in  a fea  of  which  little  is  known,  thefe 
e muff  be  our  guides,  and  ferve  us  as  lights.  The  tranfitioDS 
€ which  nature  obferves  in  all  her  works,  in  that  cafe  make  them- 
‘ felves  more  perceptible,  and  recal  us  to  proper  bounds. 

* In  purfuing  my  hypothecs  of  proportions,  I truft  I am  abk  to 
fi  apply  it  to  naturein  its  combination.  A fhort  neck,  a broad  back, 
1 and  broad  flioulders,  fuppofe  a broad  face.  Men  of  this  def- 

* criptionare  interefted,  felfifh,  and  poflefs  not  the  moral  feeling. 

* A long  neck,  narrow  and  bending  flioulders,  and  a {lender 
c form,  indicate  a face  narrow  and  long.  From  perfons  of  this 
1 fort  I fhould  expert  more  integrity  and  difintereftednefs  than 

* from  the  preceding,  and  more*  of  the  focial  virtues  in  gene- 
6 rah 


c According  to  our  education,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  events 

* which  occur,  our  features  and  our  characters  undergo  great 
‘ changes.  This  is  the  reafon  why  phyfiognomy  cannot  give  a 
‘ juft  account  of  the  origin  of  the  features,  or  plan  their  fignifi- 

* cation  for  the  future  : it  is  after  the  face  itfelf,  and  independent- 
1 ly  of  ail  unforefeen  alteration,  that  it  ought  to  determine  what 
c fuch.  a man  is  capable  of  being.  At  moil,  the  phyfiono- 

* mift  will  take  upon  himfelf  to  add : 

Such  will  be  the  influence  exercifed  over  him  by  reafon,  felf- 
u love,  and  fenfuality  ; from  the  inflexibility  of  fuch  a perfon,  no 
change  is  to  be  hoped  ; while  the  foft  and  pliant  temper  of  this 
“ other  may.  impel  to  yield  andrelax.” 


c Thcfe  modifications  develope  the  reafon  why  fo  many  perfons 

* feem  born  for  the  condition  in  which  they  are  placed  even 

* when  they  have  been  fo  fttuated,  by  chance  alone,  againft  their 

* \vifhes. 


V, 

1 Thefe  modifications  alfo  account  for  the  impofing,  fevere,  or 
4 pedantic  air  of  a Prince,  a Gentleman,  or  Superintendant  of  a 

* houfe 


* houfeof  correction  ; the  dejeCted  and  grovelling  air  of  the  Sub- 

* jeCt,  Domeltic,  and  Slave  ; the  itarched  and  affeCted  manners  of 

* a Coquette. 

* The  repeated  imprefiions  made  upon  the  human  character  by 

* circumflances , are  infinitely  mor«  powerful  than  thofe  implanted 
4 by  nature.* 

This,  however,  will  be  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  obferver  of  ex- 
perience who  devotes  his  attention  rather  to  the  moveable  than  to 
the  folid  parts  of  the  phyfionomy. 

* Equally  true  it  is,  that  one  may  eafily  diltinguilh  a man  natu» 
4 rally  mean  and  contemptible  from  him  who  has  been  reduced 
4 by  misfortune  to  a fervile  condition  ; an  Upftart,  raifed  above 
4 his  equals  by  fortune,  from  a Man  of  Great  Talents  elevated 
4 above  the  herd  by  nature.* 

None  are  naturally  mean  and  contemptible,  but  fome  will  dif- 
grace  themfelves  much  fooner  than  others  in  certain  circum- 
fiances. 

4 A man  completely  mean,  will  difcover  himfelf  in  a flate  of 

* flavery,  by  an  open,  wide  mouth,  under-lip  projecting,  or  a nofe 
4 wrinkled  : in  all  thefe  features  you  will  difcover  a declared  void. 
4 If  he  hold  an  eminent  ftation,  you  will  trace  the  fame  features  in 
4 him,  but  indicating  arrogance  and  felf-fufficiency. 

4 A truly  Great  Man  declares  his  fuperiority  by  an  allured  and 

* open  countenance ; his  character,  compofed  of  moderation,  will 
4 be  indicated  in  beautifully  clofed  lips.  Even  reduced  to  fervi- 

* tude,  in  his  downcaft  eyes  you  will  obferve  the  pangs  which  oe- 
4 cupy  his  foul ; to  ftifle  unavailing  murmurs,  he  will  (hut  his 
4 mouth. 

4 If  thefe  different  caufes  produce  permanent  imprefiions,  extra- 

* ordinary  emotions  of  foul  likewife  {lamp  tranfitory  effeCts  on 

* the  phyfionomy.  In  truth,  thefe  are  more  forcibly  marked  thaa 

£)  2 the 
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4 the  features  would  be  In  a ftate  of  reft  -r  but  they  are  not  the 
< lefs  determined  by  the  primitive  nature  of  thofe  features,  and 
4 you  will  readily  difcover  the  differences  of  moral  chara6ter,  on 

* comparing  feveral  faces  agitated  by  the  fame  paflion.  For  in- 
4 ftance,  the  anger  of  an  unreafonable  man  will  provoke  nothing 
4 but  laughter  ; and  that  of  a felf-eonceited  perfon  will  burft 
4 out  furioufty.  But  a generous  mind,  when  rouzed,  will  ftrive 
4 only  to  reprefs  his  adverfary,  and  fhame  him  out  of  his  in- 
4 juftice,  and  a beneficent  heart  will  mingle  a fentiment  of  af- 
4 fli&ion  with  his  reproaches,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  aggreffor 
4 to  repentance. 

4 Querulous  and  noify  will  be  the  forrow  of  a vulgar  mind  j 

* tirefome  aud  difguftlng  that  of  a vain  man.  A tender  heart 
4 melts  into  tears,  and  communicates  its  anxiety.  A man  grave 
4 and  ferrous,  (huts  up  all  his  feelings  in  his  own  breaft  ; but  if 
4 his  face  lhews  a troubled  mind,  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks  will 
4 be  drawn,  back  toward  the  eyes,  and  the  forehead  will  not  be 
4 wholly  without  wrinkles. 

. 

4 In  a ferocious  mind,  Love  is  blunt,  rough,  and  ardent ; in 
4 a felf-complacent  perfon  this  tender  paflion  is  difgufting  ; and 
4 manifefts  itfelf  by  a certain  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  by  an  af- 
4 fe&ed  fimper,  by  contortions  of  the  mouth,  and  by  dimpling 
4 of  the  cheeks. 

4 An  air  of  languilhment  will  exprefs  the  tendernefs  of  a man 

* of  excefiive  fenfibility  ; his  humid  eyes  and  contracted  mouth, 

4 will  render  him  a complete  fuppliant. 

4 In  fhort-,  the  Man  of  Senfe  will  mix  a certain  degree  of 
4 gravity  even  in  his  amorous  interchanges ; on  the  lovely  objeCf 
4 of  his  choice,  he  will  fix  a fteady,  though  not  an  unpleafing 

* look  ; he  will  fpeak  that  only  which  he  feels  : of  this  we  may 
4 be  convinced  by  obferving  his  open  forehead  and  the  features 
4 of  his  face  : the  fenfations  of  a folid  mind  do  not  appear  in 
4 -figns  of  violence  $ but  grimaces  chara&erife  thofe  of  a vulgar 

4 perfon; 
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x perfon  ; thefe  grimaces,  however,  are  not  adapted  to  the  fchool 

* of  the  Artift.  The  Phyfionomift  and  the  Moralift  will,  yet,, 
6 make  a dexterous  ufe  of  them,  as  a caution  to  youth  not  to 
& indulge  in  vehement  emotion. 

c We  are  interefted  and  affe&ed,  by  the  fenfationsof  a Bene- 
4 volent  Heart,  and  refpeCt  is  even  fometimes  infpired  by  them. 
e The  fenfations  of  the  Wicked  Mind,  are  terrible,  odious,  or 

* ridiculous.— Emotions,  frequently  repeated,  leave  fuch  deep 
‘ imprefiions,  that  they  often  refemble  thöfe  of  nature,  and  it 
€ may  in  this  cafe  be  firmly  concluded  that  the  heart  is  prepared 

* to  receive  them. 

* The  obfervation  juft  made,  fhews  how  ufeful  it  is  to  render 
•*  the  fpeCtacle  of  afflicted  humanity  familiar  to  the  light  of 

* young  perfons,  by  taking  them  fometimes  .to  the  gloomy, 
4 folemn  room,  of  a dying  mortal. 

‘ Frequent  commerce,  and  intimate  connexion,  between  two 
c perfons,  afiimiiate  them  fo,  that  their  humours,  as  it  were, 
‘ become  fafhioned  in  the  fame  mould,  and  their  phyfionomy  and 

* tone  of  voice  obtain  an  analogy*  Examples  of  their  fort  are 
4 without  number. 

4 Almoft  every  one  has  his  particular  gefture.  Could  you 

* furprize  a man  in  his  favourite  attitude,  and  have  time  enough 

* to  delineate  him  in  that  attitude,  what  further  proof  could  be 

* needed  of  every  particular  relating  to  his  whole  charadber  ! 

4 Were  it  practicable  to  reprefent -fucceftively,  and  with  exadl- 
4 nefs,  all  the  movements  in  every  individual,  precifely  the  fame 
4 thing  would  occur. 

* In  a man  of  vivacity,  thefe  movements  would  be  greatly 
& varied,  and  equally  rapid  ; in  a cold  and  fedate  temperament, 
4 ithey  would  be  more  uniform  and  aultere. 
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c Let  us  fuppofe  that  a colle&ion  of  individuals,  drawn  after  an 

* ideal  manner,  would  greatly  promote  the  knowledge  of  man, 

* and  in  confort become  a Science  of  Characters;  yet  do  I 
4 not  know  that  it  is  the  lefs  certain  that  the  colle&ion  of  all  the 
4 changes  of  the  face  of  the  fame  perfon  would,  on  that  account, 
4 prefent  us  with  the  hiftory  of  his  heart.  For  example,  we 

* fhould  there  fee,  on  one  fide,  to  what  a degree  the  character  of 
4 a man  without  cultivation  is  at  once  timid  and  prefumptuous ; 
4 and  on  the  other,  how  far  it  is  poffible  to  form  him  by  the  aid 
4 of  reafon  and  experience. 

‘To  compare  Chrift  inftru&ing  the  people— alle  ing  of  the 

* Jews,  whom  feek  ye  /’—In  the  garden  of  Gethfemane  in  an 
4 agony — lamenting  over  the  fate  of  Jerufalem— expiring  on  the 
4 crofs — to  compare  thefe  feveral  great  circumftances  attentively, 
4 what  a fchool  for  a young  man  1 The  fame  God-Man  would 
4 be  apparent  in  eveiy  different  fituation ; the  fame  traits  of  a 

* miraculous  power,  of  a more  than  human  reafon,  of  a truly 

* divine  gentlenefs. 

* How  interefting  and  improving  it  would  be  to  compare 
4 King  Belshazzar  in  the  height  of  mirth  and  jollity  at  the 
4 commencement  of  his^feaft,  a little  afterwards  turning  pale 
4 with  horror  at  the  appearance  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall, 

* the  fentence  of  his  fate  !— Cesar’s  mirth  with  the  pirates  who 
4 had  captured  him — at  the  fight  of  Pompey’s  head  diffolving 
4 into  tears— finking  under  the  ftrokes  of  his  affafiins,  while 
4 cafling  on  Brutus  a look  expreflive  of  tendernefs : Et  tu 
4 Brute  ! 

4 If  feeling  decidedly  exerts  its  influence  on  the  organs  of  voice, 
4 mull  there  not  be  a primitive  tone  for  every  individual,  uniting 
4 all  the  other  tones  of  which  his  voice  is  fufceptible  ? And  this 

* primitive  tone  mull  be  that  which  we  ufe  in  our  moments  of 
4 tranquillity,  and  in  our  common  converfation  : in  a fiate  of 
4 reft,  the  face  contains  the  principle  of  all  the  traits  which  it 
4 can  adopt. 
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x A Mufician  of  ability,  therefore,  fhould  apply  himfelf  to 

5 colled,  clafs,  and  mark  thefe  different  tones ; after  which 

* we  fhould  be  enabled  to  exadly  indicate  the  natural  found 

* of  voice  belonging  to  every  face,  excepting  thofe  differences 

* which  arife  from  a vitiated  conformation,  and  from  general 

* difeafe. 

1 The  ufual  indications  of  a weak  voice  are  tallnefs  of  ftature 

6 and  a flat  cheft.  This  idea,  which  is  much  eafier  conceived 
than  executed,  occurred  to  me  in  refleding  upon  the  infinite 

* variety  with  which  I hear  the  monofyllables  Yes  and  No  pro- 

* nounced  every  day. 

4 The  tone  in  which  thefe  words  are  pronounced  will  always 

* be  different,  whether  uttered  in  an  affirmative  or  decifive  fenfe, 

* as  marks  of  joy  or  forrow,  jell  or  earned:  ; and  every  one, 

* among  a variety  of  perfons  who  may  ufe  them  to  exprefs  the 

* fame  meaning  and  the  fame  feeling,  will  yet  have  his  particular 

* pronunciation  correfponding  to  his  charader.  His  tone  will 
4 be  frank  or  diffident,  folemn  or  gay,  tender  or  hard,,  mild  or 
4 wafpifh,  faff  or  flow. 

c All  thefe  fhades  are  very  fignificant ; and  they  depid  the 
4 ftate  of  the  mind  with  the  greateft  accuracy. 

‘ Experience  having  clearly  proved,  that  the  moll  profound 
c Thinker  has  fometimes  an  air  of  abfence  ; the  mod:  intrepid 

* man  an  embarraffed  vifage ; and  the  gentled:  an  appearance  of 

* anger ; that  the  calmed:  man  not  unfrequently  indicates  inward 
1 difquietude ; is  it  not  pradicable,  therefore,  that  an  ideal 

* reprefentation  for  every  emotion  of  the  foul  might  be  eftablifhed 
e by  the  aid  of  thefe  acceifory  traits  ? 

* It  would  certainly  be  rendering  a great  fervice  to  the  Tcience 
e of  Phyfionomies  ; it  would  tend  to  raife  it  to  its  utmofl  capa- 

* bility  of  perfedion.” 
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LECTURE  IV. 


THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED* 


VIII.  extracts  from  Huart* 

u 

‘ THEPvE  sre  men  of  fenfe  who  feemingly  are  deftitute  of  it  • 
f and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  fome  who  feem  to  be  fenfible,  at 
‘ the  time  they  are  very  ignorant.  Others,  again,  have  neither 
‘ the  reality  nor  the  appearance  $ and  fome  are  endowed  with 
* the  one  and  the  other/ 

This  manner  of  obferving  muft  be  only  taken  as  relative  ; it  is 
always  requifite  to  alle  “ To  whom  does  this  appear  Appearances 
will  not  miftead  the  phyfionomiil ; for,  confident  that  every  appear- 
ance is  founded  on  a reality , he  examines  and  ftudiea  them  with 
attention. 

ii* 

1 For  the  talent*  of  his  father  the  fon  muft  often  pay/ 

‘ This 
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This  remark  is  certainly  juft  ; and  I have  already  obferved,  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  work,  if  I am  not  greatly  miftaken,  “ That 
‘ an  illuftrious  fon  of  an  illuftrious  father,  is  very  rarely  to  be- 
* found.* 


.III. 

* In  an  ex  celfive  degree,  premature  reafon  is  the  forerunner  of 
* folly.* 


IT. 

* There  can  be  no  birth  without  conception.9 

Pray,  then,  do  not  exa&  from  any  one  a fruit  of  which  he  has 
not  received  the  germ • Great  will  be  the  importance  and  the 
utility  of  the  office  of  phyfiognomy,  if  fhe  becomes  a Ikilful  mid- 
wife, and  lends  her  affiftance  to  minds  which  have  occafionfor  it, 
and  adminifters  her  aid  in  proper  time. 


v. 

1 When  the  figure  of  the  head  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  when  it 
1 fcems  to  be  modelled  on  the  form  of  a hollow  bowl,  a little  flat- 
f tened  on  both  fides,  and  rifing  into  a protuberance  toward  the 

* forehead  and  occiput,  then  it  is  what  it  ought  tobe.  Very  little 

* canbefaid  in  favour  of  the  underftanding,  when  the  forehead  is 

* too  flat,  and  the  occiput  has  an  extenfive  declivity.’ 

The  profile  of  the  whole  head  will  be  rather  circular  than  oval, 
even  when  you  have  comprefled  fuch  a form  on  the  fides:  it  is 
therefore  fufficient  to  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the  pro- 
file of  a well-proportioned  head,  comprehending  in  it  the  pro- 
minence of  the  nofe,  will  always  more  or  lefs  defcribe  the  form  of 
a circle  ; while  the  nofe  being  abftracted,  will  refcmble  the 
©val. 
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The  author  aflerts,  4 that  a forehead  too  flat  fays  but  little  in 
6 praife  of  the  underftanding.’  If  he  means  a grofs  flattening  of 
the  whole  furface  of  the  forehead,  I coincide  with  him.  I have, 
however,  been  acquainted  with  perfons  remarkably  judicious, 
whofe  foreheads  were  as  draight  as  a board,  though  in  the  part 
only  which  furmounts  and  feparates  the  eye-brows.  Effectually 
to  refolve  the  cafe  in  queftion,  revert,  in  particular,  the  pofition 
and  curve  of  he  arch  of  the  forehead. 


VI. 

c Animals  who  are  unpoffefled  of  reafon,  have  much  lefs  brain 
e than  man  : there  would  not  be  enough  to  fill  the  fcull  of  a man 

* of  the  fmalled  dature,  on  reforting  to  thofe  of  two  oxen  of  the 

* larged  fize.  More  or  lefs  of  reafon  is  indicated  by  the  fmall  or 

* ^ar£e  porti°n  o£  brain.’ 


VII. 

c There  is  the  lead  juice  in  thofe  fruits  which  have  mod  rind* 
c A very  large  head,  loaded  with  bones  and  flefh,  in  general  con-* 
fi  tains  very  little  brains.’ 

1 The  operations  of  the  foul  are  clogged  by  a cumberfome  bur% 
4 den  of  bone,  flefh,  and  fat.’ 


VIH. 

4 The  head  of  a judicious  man  is  of  a delicate  conformation*, 
c and  fufceptible  of  the  flighted  impreflions.’ 

This  mud  not  be  confidered  as  a rule  without  many  exceptions  ; 
it  could  be  applied,  at  mod,  to  fpeculative  heads  only,  even  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  adopted  with  particular  redri&ions.  A more  ro- 
buft  bony  fydem  is  required  by  a man  of  execution.  Nothing  is 
• more 
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r*nore  rare  than  a man  in  whom  is  centered  great  fenfibility  and 
great  refolution.  The  energy  of  fuch  characters  do  not  fo  much 
-reft  on  the  foftnefs  of  the  flefh  and  hardnefs  of  the  bones,  as  on 
the  delicacy  and  elafticity  of  the  nerves. 


IX. 

c It  is  aflerted  by  Galen,  That  a great  belly  indicates  a vulgar 
c mind.’ 

It  might,  with  equal  truth,  be  added,  that  a fine  fltape  ait* 
nounces  mental  acutenefs.  I little  value  thofe  axioms  that  ex- 
pofe  a man  of  fenfe  to  be  ranked,  by  a fingle  dafir  of  the  pen,  in 
the  idiotic  clafs.  Moft  certain  it  is,  that  a great  belly  is  not  a pofi- 
live  mark  of  wifdom  ; it  rather  fignifies  a fenfuality  always  inju* 
rious  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  However,  unlefs  it  be  explain- 
ed by  more  certain  indications,  I cannot  purely  and  fimply  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  decifion  of  Galen. 


x. 

‘ The  fmalleft  heads  are  ftored  with  the  greateft  {hare  of  fenfe, 
* according  to  Ariftotle.’ 

However  high  the  authority  of  this  author,  I think  he  here 
talks  at  random  : for  by  one  of  thofe  accidents  which  retard  or 
hurry  on  growth,  it  often  happens  that  a fmall  head  may  be 
found  on  a great  body,  and  a great  head  on  a fmall  body;  but 
without  a more  accurate  determination,  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  a 
head,  great  or  fmall,  muft  be  wife  or  dull  on  account  of  its  fizc 
merely  ? 

I certainly  ftiould  not  expect  extraordinary  wifdom  from  a 
great  head,  the  forehead  a little  triangular,  or  the  fcull  overbur- 
dened with  flelh  and  fat. — Small  heads,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  par- 
ticularly if  round,  alfo  announce  excefiive  flupidity,  and  the  bru- 
tality 
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tality  of  them  is  the  more  irkfome,  as  they  have,  almoft  without 
exception,  pretenfions  to  knowledge. 


XI. 

* A fmall  body  with  a head  fomewhat  too  large,  and  a great 
1 body,  having  a head  a little  under-flze,  is  not  to  be  ridiculed.* 

This  I will  allow,  provided  the  difproportion  be  not  much* 


XII. 

* Memory  and  imagination  bear  the  fame  refemblance  to  judg* 
€ ment  which  the  Monkey  has  to  Man.” 

XIII* 

4 Unlefs  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  correfponds,  hardnefs  op 
c foftnefs  of  flefh  has  no  influence  on  genius  ; for  it  is  generally 

* underftood  that  the  brain  is  frequently  of  a complexion 

* wholly  different  from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  But  it 
c will  be  a bad  fign  of  the  judgment  and  the  imagination,  if  th$ 

* ffelh  and  the  brain  both  accord  in  foftnefs./ 

xir. 

* The  Phlegm  and  the  Blood  are  the  humours  which  induce  the 

* feftnefs  of  the  flefh  : according  to  Galen,  they  engender  brut- 
4 ifhnefs  and  ftupidity,  being  of  a nature  too  watery  : the  hu- 

* raours  which  harden  the  flefh,  on  the  contrary,  are  Bile  and 
4 Melancholy  ; and  they  contain  the  germ  of  reafon  and  of  wif- 

* dom:  therefore,  roughnefs  and  hardnefs  of  flefh  are  favourable 
4 figns  ; foftnefs,  on  the  other  hand,  announces  a weak  memory, 

* a narrow  underftanding,  and  a barren  imagination.* 


Let 
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Let  not  foftnefs  of  flefh  be  confounded  with  that  happy 
flexibility  which  indicates  underftanding  infinitely  more  than 
rough  flefh.  Never  fhall  I be  prevailed  upon  to  fuffer  a rough  or 
leathery  flefh  pafs  for  the  leading  feature  of  fenfe  ; nor  would  I 
have  it  be  confldered,  that  a foft  flefh  is  indicative  of  flupidity; 
but  a difference  mull  be  noted  between  foft  and  lax,  or  fpongy, 
and  rough  and  frm. 

It  is  a decided  point,  that  fpongy  flefh  denotes  flupidity  more 
commonly  than  frm.  Quorum  perdura  cara  ef,  ii  tardo  ingenio 
funt : quorum  autem  mollis  ef , ingeniof . — 6 Perfons  whofe  flefh  .is 
* hard  are  flow  of  underftanding  ; tliofe  are  ingenious  who  have 
‘ foft  flefh*.’ 

What  a contradi&ion  ! It  would,  however,  appear  lefs  fo* 
by  tranflatin gperdura  by  leathery  and  rough , and  mollis  by  tender 
and  delicate . 


xy. 

1 It  is  requifiteto  examine  the  hair  of  the  head,  in  order  to 
c know  whether  or  not  the  conftitution  of  the  brain  correfponds  to 
‘ that  of  the  flefh.  It  announces  a found  judgment,  and  a hap- 
‘ py  imagination,  if  it  be  black,  ftrong,  and  rough.’ 

This  is  generalizing  with  a vengeance  ! At  this  inftant  I re- 
collect  a man  of  a weak  underftanding,  whofe  hair  is  exactly  of 
this  defeription.  Rough  and  roughnefs  are  exprefiions  which  ex- 
cite unpleafant  ideas,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  in  a plea- 
fant  fenfe. 

* Soft  and  white  hair  indicate  at  molt  a good  memory 

This  is  not  faying  enough  ; for  white  hair  is  the  characteriftie 
of  a delicate  organization,  which  is  wholly  as  capable  of  receiving 
the  imprejfmis  of  objects,  as  of  preferving  their fgns. 


* Arist.  Lib.  Ill, 
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XVI. 

* To  know  precifely  whether  hair  of  the  firft  fpecies,  in  fuch 

* a particular  individual,  indicates  folidity  of  judgment,  or 
‘ ftrcngth  of  imagination,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  ob- 

* ferve  his  laugh  : the  Hate  and  the  degree  of  imagination,  is  bet- 
4 ter  difclofed  by  this  than  any  other  means.’ 

I do  not  fcruple  in  goingmuch  farther;  I hefitate  not  to  infill 
that  the  laugh  is  the  touehftone  of  the  judgment,  of  the  qualities 
of  the  heart,  of  the  energy  of  the  chara&er ; it  fignifics,  pretty 
clearly,  love  or  hatred,  pride  or  humility,  and  fincerity  or  falf- 
hood. 

O that  I could  engage  defigners,  pofTelTed  of  ability  and  pa- 
tience, to  obferve,  and  to  copy  perfedlly,  the  contours  of  the 
laugh  ! 

A Phyliognomy  of  Laughter  would  be  a valuable  elementary 
book  for  the  knowledge  of  Man.  It  is  \mpoJfible  to  be  a bad  man , 
and  have  an  agreeable  laugh . 

It  has  been  alferted,  that  our  Saviour  never  laughed  ; I /hall 
not  contradict  it — but  of  this  I am  confident,  that  had  he  never 
fmiled , he  would  not  have  been  man.  The  fmile  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I am  confident,  exprefled  brotherly  love  in  all  its  ge- 
nuine fimplicity. 

XVII. 

4 Heraclitus  fays,  that  the  mark  of  a great  mind  is  a dry 
4 eye.* 


xviii. 

4 Perfons  who  are  endued  with  fuperior  uaderftanding,  hardly 
4 eyer  write  a fine  hand.* 
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To  fpeak  more  precifely,  they  do  not  paint  like  wilting- 
jnaflers. 


% * # 


IX.  Winkelmann’s  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  the 
Greeks  in  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

The  works  of  this  author  are  a precious  treafure  to  the  phyfi- 
onomift,  with  relation  to  chara£fceriftic  expreflions,  and  in  other 
refpefts.  In  the  higheft  degree  he  profefies  propriety  of  terms  ; 
and  probably  there  does  not  exiil  a technical  ftyle  which  better 
unites  truth  with  preclfion , holdnejs  with  nature , and  dignity  with 
elegance . 

\ 

tr 

* The  forehead  and  the  nofe  defcribe  a line  almofl:  flraight,  in 

* the  profiles  of  the  gods  and  goddefles.  The  heads  of  diftin- 
‘ guiihed  females,  preferved  to  us  by  the  Greek  coins,  have  all,  in 
‘ this  particular,  a refemblance,  and  in  reprefentations  of  this 

* kind,  it  is  fcarcely  probable  that  they  permitted  themfelves  to 
e follow  an  ideal  form. 

* This  conformation,  therefore,  It  may  be  fuppofed,  was 

* altogether  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  a flat  nofe  is  to  the 

* Calmucks,  and  little  eyes  to  the  Chinefe. 

* This  conjefture  is  fupported  by  the  large  eyes  which  we 

* meet  in  the  ancient  Greek  ftatues  and  medals.* 

It  is  not  aflerted  that  this  conformation  muft  pofitively  have 
been  general  among  the  Greeks  ; or  rather,  certainly  it  was  not, 
fince  an  almofl:  innumerable  number  of  medals  prove  the  con- 
trary. 
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Perhaps  there  was  a time,  and  pofiibly  there  may  have 
heen  countries,  where  it  prevailed : but  even  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  a profile  of  this  had  prefented  itfelf  but  once  to 
the  genius  of  art,  he  would  have  wanted  no  more  in  order  to 
catch  it,  and  imprefs  it  on  the  mind.  However  it  might  be,  it 
is  not  the  thing  which  properly  interefts  us  at  prefent  ; we  are 
enquiring  only  into  the  fignification  of  this  form.  The.more  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  perpendicular  line,  the  lefs  it  expreffes  of  <wlfdoni 
and  the  graces  ; the  more  it  retreats  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
more  it  lofes  its  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur:  and  in  proportion  as 
the  profile  of  the  nofe  and  of  the  forehead  is  at  the  fame  time 
flraight  and  perpendicular,  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ap- 
proaches likewife  to  a right  angle,  which  is  the  declared  enemy  of 
wifdom  and  beauty. 

I difeover,  almoft  every  day,  in  the  ordinary  copies  of  thefe  fa- 
mous lines  of  beauty,  the  exprefiion  of  a difguftful  infipidity, 
which  feems  repugnant  to  every  fpecies  of  infpiration.  I fpeak 
f only  of  copies  ; and  it  is  the  cafe,  for  example,  of  the  Sophonifba 
engraved  after  the  admirable  Angelica  Kauffman.  In  that  figure 
the  extenfion  of  the  hair  has  been  negle&ed,  and  the  copyift  has 
failed  alfo  in  the  gentle  inflections  of  the  lines,  which  appear  per- 
fectly flraight. 

Thefe  inflections  are,  in  effect,  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  : 
we  fhali  refume  the  fubjedt  in  the  treatife  on  Phyfionomical 
iioes. 

ii. 

• It  was  a Venus  that  difeovered  beauties  to  Bernini,  which  he 
* would  not  have  expeCted  to  find  any  where  but  in  nature,  but 
« which  he  would  not  have  fought  for  there,  unlefs  the  Venus  had 
pointed  them  out  to  him.* 

In  my  opinion,  all  the  works  of  art  are  the  medium  through 
which  we  commonly  look  at  nature.  The  naturalift,  the  poet,  the 
artift,  have  only  a prefentiment  of  her  beauties ; their  feeble  imita- 
tions 
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tions  contain  only  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  word  of  God  ; but,  ^ 
when  aided  by  genius,  we  advance  with  rapidity  in  this  fubllme 
lludy  and  foon  are  enabled  to  fay,  now  we  believe , not  becauje  of  thy 
faying,  for  we  have  heard  him  ourfelves . I likewife  hope  that  thefe 
Lectures  may  furnifh  fome  afiiftance  to  my  readers,  toward  their 
perceiving  wonders  in  Nature?  which,  perhaps,  but  for  me,  might 
have  efcaped  them,  though  they  were,  nevdrthelefs,  fully  difplayed 
before  their  eyes. 


HI. 

• . ■_  i , ' ✓ 

•f  ^The  line  which,  in  nature,  feparates  the  enough  from  the  too 
4 much , is  almoft  imperceptible/ 

It  efcapes  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  inftruments  of  art  ; and 
yet  it  is  of  the  greatell  importance— like  every  thing  above  our 
reach. 

IV. 

* The  noble  fimplicity  and  calmnefs  of  a great  foul  fuggeft  the 
* idea  of  a fea,  the  bottom  of  which  always  enjoys  undifturbed 
4 tranquillity,  however  ftermy  the  furface  may  be/ 

This  fublime  calm  exprefles  itfelf  in  three  different  manners  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  a face  cannot  produce  this  expreffion,  unlefs  it  unites 
the  three  characters  whi*:h  I am  going  to  indicate.  Fir  ft,  there 
muft  be  a proportion  of  all  the  parts,  which  ftrikes  at  thefirft  glance, 
without  our  being  obliged  painfully  to  fearch  for  it : this  propor- 
tion is  the  mark  of  a fundamental calmnejs  and  energy , Secondly, 
the  contours  of  all  the  parts  muft  neither  be  perpendicular  nor  cir- 
cular ; they  ought  to  appear  ftraight,  and  yet  be  infenfibly  round- 
ed, to  have  the  air  of  a curve,  and  yet  approach  to  a ftraight  line. 
Finally,  there  muft  be  a perfect  harmony , and  a natural  connection 
between  all  the  contours  and  all  the  movements. 

4 A 


Yol.  III, 


E 


* A foul  as  great  as  Raphael’s,  in  a body  as  beautiful  as  his>  is 
4 requifite,  in  order  to  be" the  firfl  among  the  moderns  to  feel  and“ 
4 difeover  th*  beauties  and  the  merit  of  the  ancient  works 
4 of  Art.’ 


?r* 

4 A beautiful  face  always  gives  pleafure,  but  it  wilT 
4 charm  us  ftill  more,  if  it  has,  at  the  fame  time,  that  ferious  air 
4 which  announces  reflexion.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been- 
4 that  alfo  of  the  ancient  Artifts : all  the  heads  of  the  Antinoufr 
4 prefent  this  character  ; and  it  certainly  is  not  his  forehead  co- 
4 vered  with  ringlets  which  gives  him  a ferious  air.  Befides,  what 
4 pleafed  at  the  hrft  moment,  frequently  ceafes  to  pleafe  after- 
4 ward  : what  a rapid  glance  of  the  eye  feized  in  hafte,  difappears 
4 before  the  attentive  look  of  the  obferver  : after  that  there  is  an 
4 end  of  illufion.  No  charms  are  lafting  but  fuch  as  can  ftand  a 
4 rigorous  examination  •,  and  they  gain  even  by  being  viewed* 
4 clofely,  becaufe  we  feek  to  refledl  more  on  the  pleafure  which 
4 they  procure  us,  and  to  difeover  the  nature  of  it. 

4 A ferious  beauty  never  ceafes  t©  plefafe,  much  lefs  does  it 
4 ever  cloy  : we  think  that  it  is  always  difplaying  to  us  new 
4 charms. 

4 Such  are  the  figures  of  Raphael,  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
4 mailers.  Without  having  an  affefted,  prepoflefiing  air,  they 
4 are  the  moll  happily  compofed,  adorned  with  a beauty  folid  and 
4 real. 

No  one,  I think,  would  hefttate  about  fubferibing  to  thefe  re* 
fledlions,  if  inftead  of  charm,  the  author  had  faid  greatnefs.  The 
charm  of  beauty , muft,  of  neeefiity,  have  fomething  prepofTeffing 
and  attradive. 

Fas* 
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PASSAGES  EXTRACTID  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART  AMONG 
THE  ANCIENTS. 


Til. 

4 Raphael  being  called  upon  to  painfc  a Galatea,  which  is  in  the 
c colledlion  of  the  palace  of  Farnefe,  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  ce- 

* lebrated  Count  Balthazar  Caftiglione,  in  thefe  terms  : In  order 
4 to  make  choice  of  a beautiful form,  one  muß  have  feen  the  moß  beauti- 
4 ful ; nova  nothing  being  fo  rare  as  beautiful  women , I have  made  ufe 
4 of  the  ideas  which  my  imagination  furnfhed.  I will  venture  to 
4 maintain,  however,  that  the  face  of  this  Galatea  is  extremely 
‘ ordinary,  and  that  there  are  few  places  where  you  will  not  Und 
4 more  beautiful  women. 

4 Guido,  employed  on  his  pi&ure  of  the  Archangel,  holds 
4 nearly  the  fame  language  with  Raphael,  in  a letter  addreffed  to 

* a prelate  of  the  court  of  Rome  : It  is  from  among  the  beauties  of 
4 Paradife , it  is  in  Heaven  itfelf  that  I could  have  wißjed  to  choofe 
4 the  model  of  myßgure  ; but  fo  high  a fight  was  beyond  my  power  ; 
4 and  in  vain  have  I fought  on  earth  a form  which  could  come  up  to  my 
4 imagination . And,  after  all,  the  Archangel  is  lefs  beautiful  than 

* fome  young  men  with  whom  I have  been  acquainted.  I am  not 

* afraid  to  advance  that  the  judgment  pronounced  by  thefe  two 

* Artifts  proceeds  from  a want  of  attention  on  their  part , to  what  is 
4 beautiful  in  Nature.  I will-  even  go  fo  far  as  to  maintain  that  I 
4 have  met  with  faces  quite  as  perfeft  as  thofe  which  Raphael  and 
4 Guido  have  given  us  as  models  of  a fublime  beauty.’ 


VIII. 

e The  cheeks  of  a Jupiter  and  of  a Neptune  are  lefs  full  than 
c thofe  of  the  young  divinities  : the  forehead  alfo  ufually  riles 

£ 2 ‘ more 


* more  in  the  form  of  an  arch/  (that  is  to  fay,  above  the  eye-- 

* brows  ;)  * there  refults  from  it  a fmall  inflexion  in  the  line  of 

* the  profile,’  (near  the  root  of  the  nofe,)  * and  the  look 
6 becomes  of  courfe  fo  much  the  more  refle&ive  and  more  eom- 
‘ manding.’  He  ought  to  have  faid  profound  inftead  of  com- 
manding. 


IX  r 

£ The  great  refemblance  of  Efeulaplus  to  his  grand-father 
s may,  very  eafily,  have  for  its  principle,  the  remark  already  made 

* by  the  ancients,  that  the  foil  has  frequently  lefs  refemblance  to 

* the  father  than  to  the  grand-father.  This  leap  which.  Nature 
6 makes  in  the  conformation  of  her  creatures  is  likewife  proved  by 

* experience  with  regard  to  animals,  and  particularly  with  regard 

* to  horfes.* 


x. 

4 Whatever  is  conßratned , is  out  of  nature  : what  is  violent 
€ lhocks  decency.’ 

' t ' . 

Conßraint  is  the  indication  of  a pafiion  reprefied,  deeply  rooted, 
and  proceeding  (lowly  : violent  movements  are  the  effett  of  a de« 
termined  pafiion,  and  whofe  ftrokes  are  mortal. 


xr. 

4 There  is  no  remedy  againft  infenfibility.’ 

The  perfon  who  is  not  touched  from  the  firft  moment,  at  lead' 
to  a certain  degree,  with  the  chara&er  of  candour,  goodnefs,  fim- 
plicity,  and  integrity,  in  certain  phyfionomies,  will  remain  infenfi- 
ble  to  it  for  ever.  To  attempt  to  awaken'  fuch  a feeling  would  be 
tolofe  your  time  and  your  labour.  On  the  contrary,*  he  will 

think 
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think  himfelf  humbled  by  your  remonftrances,  he  will  be  irritated 
againft  you,  and  perhaps  become  the  perfecutor  of  the  innocent 
man,  whofe  defence  you  had  undertaken.  What  purpofe  does  it 
anfwer  to  talk  to  the  deaf,  or  to  reafon  with  one  blind  on  the 
><sffe<fts  of  light 

' XII. 

* Michael-Argelo  is  to  Raphael,  what  Thucydides  is  to 
* Xenophon.’ 

And  the  phyfionomy  of  Michael- Angelo  is  to  that  of  Raphael, 
what  the  head  of  a vigorous  bull  is  .to  that  of  a high  bred 
horfc. 


xin* 

* Forms  ßraight  and  full  conflitute  the  great,  and  contours 
* flowing  and  eafy  the  delicate.’ 

Every  thing  that  is  great,  fuppofes  forms  ftraight  and  full, 
but  thefe  lall  have  not  always  the  character  of  greatnefs.  In 
order  to  be  qualified  to  judge  how  far  a form  is  ftraight  and  full, 
it  is  neceffary  to  be  at  the  proper  point  of  view. 

* What  proves  that  the  ftraight  profile  conftitutes  beauty,  is 
* the  character  of  the  contrary  profile.  The  ftronger  the  in- 
4 flexion  of  the  nofe  is,  the  farther  the  profile  recedes  from  the 
4 beautiful  form.  When  you  have  examined  a face  on  one  fide, 
4 and  difcovered  that  the  profile  is  bad,  you  may  fpare  yourfelf 
4 the  trouble  of  looking  for  beauty  in  that  phyfionomy.’ 

A phyfionomy  may  be  one  of  the  moft  noble,  moft  ingenuous, 
moft  judicious,  moft  fprightly,  and  moft  amiable  ; the  Phyfiono- 
mift  fliall  be  able  to  difcover  in  it  the  greateft  beauties,  becaufe, 
jn  general,  he  calls  beautifd  every  good  quality  which -is  exprefled 
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by  the  fenfes — but  the  form  itfelf  will  not,  after  all,  be  beautiful 
on  that  account,  neither  does  it  deferve  that  name,  if  we  would 
exprefs  ourfelves  with  precifion. 


xiv. 

* Grace  is  formed  and  refides  in  the  gait  and  attitudes : it 

* manifefts  itfelf  in  the  a&ions  and  movements  of  the  body  : 

4 diffufed  over  every  objeft,  it  appears  even  in  the  fweep  of  the 

* drapery,  and  the  fiyle  of  drefs.  Grace  was  worfhipped  among 
4 the  antient  Greeks  only  under  two  names  : the  one  was  called 

* celßial , the  other  terrcßiial.  The  latter  is  complaifant  without 
4 meannefs  ; fhe  communicates  herfelf  with  gentlenefs  to  thofe 
1 who  are  fmitten  with  her  charms  ; file  is  not  eager  to  pleafe, 

4 only  file  would  not  wifii  to  remain  unknown.  The  other  ap- 

* pears  felf-fufficiently  independent ; fhe  wifhes  to  be  courted, 

4 but  will  not  make  advances.  Too  elevated  to  have  much  com- 
4 munication  with  the  fenfes,  fhe  deigns  to  addrefs  herfelf  only 
4 to  the  mind.  The  Supreme,  lays  Plato,  has  no  image.  She 
4 converfes  only  with  the  fage  ; to  the  vulgar  file  is  lofty  and 
4 repelling.  Always  equal,  file  reprefies  the  emotions  of  the 

* foul,  file  retires  into  the  delicious  tranquillity  of  that  divine 
4 nature,  the  type  of  which  the  greateft  matters  o£Art. have  endea- 

* voured  to  catch.  She  fmiled  innocently  and  by^frelrlth  in  the 
4 Sofandra  of  Calamis  : file  concealed  herfelf  with  artlefs  modefty 
4 on  the  forehead  and  in  the  eyes  of  that  young  Amazon, 

4 and  fported  with  an  elegant  fimplicity  in  the  flowing  of 
6 her  robe.* 

Grace  is  never  repuhlve  to  any  one.  She  repofes,  if  I may 
ufe  the  exprefiion,  on  the  real  or  apparent  movements  of  an 
harmonious  whole.  The  lines  which  fhe  deferibes  pleafe  all 
eyes.  The  great  pofiibly  may  not  Jbe  intelligible  to  every  one  y it 
is  fometimes  tirefome,  opprefftve  ; but  grace  is  never  fo.  Nature, 
eafe,  fimplicity,  a perfedf  harmony,  an  abfolute  freedom  from 
every  thing  fuperfluous  or  contained — this  is  the  proper 
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.chara&er  of  the  graces,  whether  celeftial  or  terreftrial  ; an 
amiable  difpofition , exfrejfed  by  graceful  motions— this  is  their  at- 
tribute. 


xv. 

* Our  way  of  thinking  is  ufually  analogous  to  the  form  of 
& our  body.* 


XVI. 

x You  find  in  the  phyfionomies  of  Guido  and  of  Guercini, 
4 the  colouring  of  their  pidtures.’ 

XVII. 

■*  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  demonftrate  a felf-evident 
-s  truth.’  I^fpecially  in  Phyfioguomy, 

M * * 

2£.  Thovght-s  extracted  from  -a  Dissertation  inserte® 
in  a German  Journal. 

Without  going  into  a thorough  inveftigation  of  this  Diflerta- 
tion,  I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fome  detached  propofitions,  and 
dome  particular  ideas  contained  in  it,  the  principles  of  which, 
true  or  falfe,  appear  to  me  worthy  of  fome  attention. 

r. 

4 It  alledges,  that  perfons  whofe  arched  nofe  terminates  In  a 
4 point  are  intelligent,  and  the  flat  nofe,  it  ia  faid,  ufually  fup- 
* poles  want  of  underftanding.’ 


This 
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This  needs  to  be  explained,  and  without  defign  the  explanation 
becomes  next  to  impofiible.  The  nofe  may  be  arched  in  various 
ways  : are  thofe  which  the  Author  means  arched  lengthwife,  or 
in  breadth,  and  how  ? Till  this  preliminary  queftion  is  refolved, 
the  propofition  is  as  vague,  as  if  he  fpoke  in  general  terms  of  the 
arch  of  the  forehead.  Every  forehead  is  arched ; a great  many 
jnofes  are  fo  too,  thofe  of  the  molt  intelligent  perfons,  and  thofe 
of  the  moll  llupid.  But  what  is  the  meafure  of  this  arch  ? where 
does  it  begin  ? how  far  does  it  go  ? where  does  it  end  ? 

I allow  that  a beautiful  nofe,  marked  well,  and  angular,  tcr-v 
minatingin  a point,  and  bending  a little  towards  the  lips,  is  a cer- 
tain mark  of  underltanding,  provided  however,  this  trait  is  not 
balanced  by  other  contradiäory  traits.  But  it  is  not  excluftvely 
true  in  the  inverfe,  4 that  a flat  nofe  mull  indicate  a want  of  un* 
derftanding,’ 

The  form  of  nofes  of  this  kind  may,  in  general,  very  poflibly. 
be  unfavourable  to  underftanding ; but  there  are,  however,  flat- 
nofed  perfons  remarkably  intelligent.  I fliall  refume  this  fub* 
jed  in  the  Ledure  or  the  Nofe. 


If, 

4 Ought  an  arched  nofe,’  (fuppofing,  for  a moment,  that  it 
is  the  indication  of  underftanding,  and  that  a flat  nofe  indicates 
the  contrary)  4 tobe  conlidered  as  a Ample  paffive  fign,  which 
4 fuppofes,  at  the  fame  time,  other  caufes  of  underftanding  ? or 
* elfe  is  the  nofe  itfelf  that  caufe  ? 

In  this  cafe  I anfwer,  that  the  nofe  is  at  once  the  fign  and  caufe , 
and  the  effeft. 

It  is  the  fign  of  underftanding,  for  it  announces  that  quality, 
and  becomes  the  needfary  exprefiion  of  it.  It  is  the  caufe  of  un- 
derftanding, fince  it  determines  at  leaft  the  degree  and  fpecics  of 
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intelle&tial  power.  And,  Iaftly,  it  is  the  ejfeft)  inafmuch  as  it  is 
the  refult  of  an  underftanding  whofe  adtive  faculty  is  fuch,  that 
the  nofe  could  neither  have  remained  fmaller,  nor  grown  larger, 
nor  have  been  differently  modelled. 

We  ought  to  confider  not  only  the  form,  but  the  matter;  this 
laft  admitting  no  other  forms  but  fuch  as  correfpond  to  its  nature, 
and  to  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  itfelf  compofed.  This 
matter  is,  perhaps,  the  primitive  principle  of  the  form.  It  is 
upon  a certain  given  quantity  of  matter  that  the  immortal  germ, 
that  the  &eiov  of  man,  muft  operate  in  fuch  and  fuch  a manner,  im- 
mediately after  the  conception.  It  is  from  this  moment  that  the 
fpring  of  the  mind  has  begun  to  adft,  juft  as  an  artificial  fpring 
receives  its  adKvity  only  from  the  oppofing  conftraint. 

Therefore,  it  is,  at  once  true  and  falfe  that  certain  flat  nofes  are 
an  infurrrioontable  barrier  in  the  way  of  underftanding.  It  is 
truet  for  it  is  decidedly  clear  that  certain  flat  nofes  abfolutely  ex- 
clude a certain  degree  of  mental  faculty.  It  is  falfe,  for  before 
the  defign  and  the  contours  of  the  nofe  were  adjufted,  there  was  al- 
ready an  impojfihility  that  it  could  have  been  formed  differently  in 
the  given  body,  and  after  the  given  organization,  of  which  it 
is  the  refult. 

Th?  mind,  the  principle  of  life,  the  I — whofe  faculties  the 
Creator  had  thought  proper  to  reflrain,  wanted  the  circle  of  ac- 
tivity neceffary  for  forming  the  nofe  into  a point. 

There  is,  then,  more  fubtility  than  philofophic  exactnefs  in 
faying,  * that  nofes  of  this  fort  are  an  infurmountable  barrier  in 
« the  way  of  underftanding.  * 


III. 

f The  coincidence  which  is  to  be  found  between  our  exterior 
( and  our  internal  qualities,  depends  not  on  tHe  exterior  form,  but 
, ( on 
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* on  a phyfical  connexion  of  the  whole.  This  relation  is  the  fame 
4 with  that  of  caufe  and  effe&,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  phyfiono* 
4 my  is  not  only  the  image  of  the  interior  man,  but  is  likewife 
4 the  efficient  caufe  of  it.  The  configuration  and  the  arrange- 
4 ment  of  the  mufcies  determine  our  manner  of  thinking  and  fed»» 
« in g/ 

I will  add,  that  it  is  the  foul  which,  in  its  turn,  determine# 
this  configuration  and  the  arrangement  of  the  mufcies.. 


vr* 

* It  has  been  afTerted,  that  a large  extended  forehead  is  the 

* mark  of  a profound  judgment.  There  is  a very  natural  expla- 

* nation  of  this.  The  mufcle  of  the  forehead  is  the  principal  im- 

* {Irument  of  thought  : confequently,  if  it  is  narrowed  and  con*- 
4 trailed,  it  muft  be  incapable  of  rendering  the  fame  fer, vices  a& 
4 when  it  has  a fu  it  able  exten  t/ 

Without  -wifhing  to  contradift  the  Author  as  to  his  principal 
pofition,  I fnall  only  take  the  liberty  to  fix  his  idea  fomewha£ 
more  precifely. 

Generally  fpeaking,  it  is  true,  if  you  will,  that  the  greater  or 
ffs  quantity  of  brain  determines  alfo  the  more  or  the  lefs  of  intelle&uai 
faculties.  Animals  deftitute  of  brain  are  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
$upid,  and  the  moft  intelligent  are  thofe  which  have  mo$: 
brain. 

Man,  who  by  means  of  bis  reafon  is  exalted  above  all  other 
animals,  has  a greater  quantity  of  brain  than  any  of  them  : hence 
it  might  be  thought  a fair,  analogical,  and  juft  conclufion,  that 
a judicious  man  muß  have  more  brain  than  pne  of  a contracted  mind. 

Neverthelefa,  verypofitive  obfevvation shave  demonftrated,  that 
this  propofith»  has  need  of  great,  modifications  and  reftri&ions, 

before 
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before  it  can  be  received  as  true.  When  the  matter  and  the 
form  of  the  brain  are  equal  in  two  perfons,  a greater  mafs  of  brain 
is  certainly  alfo  the  feat,  the  indication,  the  caufe,  or  the  effed, 
of  a fuperiority  of  faculties. 

Every  thing,  then,  being  equal,  a great  mafs  of  brain  and  a 
large  forehead  indicate  more  lenfe  than  a fmall  forehead.  But 
juft  as  one  is  frequently  more  conveniently  lodged  in  a fmall  apart- 
ment, well  arranged,  than  in  a fpacious  one,  there  are,  likewife, 
little  narrow  foreheads,  which,  with  a fmaller  quantity  of  brai% 
contain,  neverthelefs,  a moft  judicious  mind. 

I know  a multitude  of  foreheads  low,  or  oblique,  or  almofb 
perpendicular,  or  even  llightly  arched,  which  furpals  the  larged: 
and  moft  elevated  foreheads  in  judgment  and  penetration.  I have 
frequently  feen  thofe  of  the  laft  defcription  belonging  to  perfons 
extremely  weak  in  mind  ; and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  laid  down  as 
an  axiom,  4 that  a forehead  low,  compact,  and  of  fmall  extent, 
* announces  fenfe  and  judgment though  without  a determina- 
tion more  precife,  this  propofition  would  not,  after  all,  be  gene* 
rally  true,  nor  any  thing  near  it.  But  what  is  politively  certain* 
is,  that  you  may  expe&  moft  frequently  a decided  ftupidity  from 
a large  fpacious  forehead,  rounded  into  a hemifphere ; and  yet 
Galen,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  and  Huart  after  him,  conftder  this 
form  as  particularly  favourable  ip  the  faculty  of  thought. 

The  more  that  the  forehead,  {I  do  not  fpeak  of fcull  taken  alte * 
gether)  the  more  that  the  forehead  approaches  to  a hemifphere, 
the  more  it  is  weak  in  underftanding,.  ynervated,  incapable  of  re- 
flexion: this  aflertion  is  founded  on  frequently  repeated  experi- 
ment. The  more ßraight  lines  a forehead  has — (.and  confequent- 
ly  the  le£s  fpacious  it  is,  for  the  more  it  is  arched,  the  greater 
will  be  its  extent,  and  the  more  it  is  bounded  by  ftrafght, lines, 
the  more  contradicted  will  it  be)— the  more  ftraight  lines,  I fay, 
a forehead  has,  the  more  judgment  it  will  indicate,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  much  the  lefs  fenfibilh [y. 


There 
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There  are,  however,  foreheads  large  and  of  great  extent* 
which,  without  having  thefe  flraight  lines,  are  not  the  lefs  former 
for  profound  thought ; only  they  are  in  that  cafe  diftinguifhed  by 
the  deviation  of  the  contours. 


v. 

* According  to  our  Author,  * fanatics  have  ufually  a face  flat 
6 and  perpendicular. * He  ought  rather  to  have  faid,  a face  oval* 
■cylindrical,  and  pointed  at  top.  And  even  this  form  is  peculiar 
to  that  fpecies  of  fanatics  who  are  fo  in  cold  blood,  and  all  their 
life  long.  Others,'  that  is,  fuch  as  take  the  reveries  of  their  own 
imaginations  for  real  fenfations,  and  their  iüufions  for  an  effect 
€>{  the  fenfes,  rarely  hav.e  heads  cylindrical  and  drawing  to  a 
rpoint- 

Pornted  heads,  when  they  give  themfelves  up  to  a falfe  enthu- 
fiafm,  become  attached  to  words  and  figns,  of  which  they  com- 
prehend neither  the  fenfe  nor  the  import.  Thefe  are philofophical 
fanatics , and  with  them  nothing  is  fidtion.  On  the  contrary, 
thofe  who  are  fanatics  from  imagination  or  feeling,  fcarcely  ever 
have  flat  and  uniform  phyflo^omies. 


vi. 

< Perpendicular  foreheads  arc  common  to  oflinate  perfons 
* and  fanatics.4 

Perpendicularity  always  indicates  coldnefs  of  temperament,  a 
want  of  elafticity  and  capacity— -and,  of  confequence,  a folidity 
which  may  change  into  firmnefs,  into  obllinacy,  or  into  fanati- 
cism. A perfeft  perpendicularity  and  a total  want  of  judgment 
fignify  one  and  the  fame  thing. 


* Every 
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* Every  difpofition  öf  mind  has  its  particular  look,  or  » 
€ certain  movement  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face.  Of  confequence* 

* by  obferving  what  is  a man’s  mod  natural  and  mod  habitual 

* look,  you  will  know  like  wife  the  difpofitions  which  are  natural 

* and  familiar  to  him. 

* Let  me  explain  my  meaning.  The  primitive  conformation 

* of  the  face  is  fuch,  that  this  particular,  look  becomes  more 

* oafy  to  one,  and  that  to  another.  An  idiot  will1  never  fucceed 
‘ in  attempting  to  affume  a fenfible  look  ; if  he  could,  he  would 

* become  a knave.’ 

Except  the  lad  propofition,  all  this  is  admirable.  There  is 
no  one  fo  immoveably  virtuous  but  that,  in  certain  circumftances, 
he  may  be  betrayed  into  difhonefty.  I fee  no  phyfical  impoffibi- 
lity,  at  lead,  in  the  way. 

An  honed  man  is  organized  in  fuch  a manner,  that  he  poffibfy 
may  be  tempted  to  commit  a didioned  action.  The  podibility  of 
the  look  therefore  exids  equally  with  the  pofiibility  of  the  thing, 
and  one  may  be  able  to  imitate  or  counterfeit  the  mien  of  a 
knave,  without  becoming  one. 

It  is  widely  different,  in  my  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  imitating  the  mien  of  a virtuous  man.  It  may  be  no  great 
didiculty  to  him  to  affume  the  look  of  a villain  ; but  it  will  be  no 
eafy  matter  for  a villain  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a virtuous 
man  : jud  as  unhappily  it  cod,  much  lefs  to  become  vicious  than 
to  become  virtuous. 

Judgment,  fendbility,  talents*  genius,,  virtue,  religion,  are 
much  more  eafily  lod  than  they  are  acquired.  The  bed  of  men 

mar 
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may  fmh  to  the  lowed  degree,  but  it  is  not  in  his  power  t orift 
as  high  as  he  could  wiffo. 

It  is  phyfically  poffible  for  the  wife  man  to  lofe  his  reafon,  and 
for  the  man  of  virtue  to  degenerate  ; but  it  requires  a miracle  to 
change  one  born  an  idiot  into  a philofopher,  or  the  villain  into  a 
man  of  virtue.  A lkin  like  aiabafter  may  become  black  and 
wrinkled  ; but  in  vain  will  the  Ethiopian  wafh  himfelf,  he  never 
can  become  white. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  become  a Negro,  if  by  chance  I fhould 
conceive  an  indication  to  blacken  my  complexion  : as  little  ftiould 
I be  a villain  in  reality,  by  taking  a fancy  to  borrow  the  ap- 
pearance of  one. 

vi  i r. 

‘ Only  let  the  Phyfionomift  examine  the  hind  of  looh  which  moß 

* frequently  recurs  in  the  fame  face . When  he  has  found  it,  he 

* will  likewife  know  what  is  the  habitual  difpofition  of  that  in- 

* dividual.  The  Phyfiognomical  Science  is  not,  however,  an 
‘ eafy  matter.  It  hence  appears,  on  the  contrary,  what  genius, 

* imagination,  and  talents  are  fuppofed  in  the  perfon  who  culti- 
« vates  that  Science.  The  Phyfionomift  muft  pay  attention  not 
4 only  to  what  he  fees,  but  likewife  to  what  he  would  fee  in  fuch 

* a given  «afe. 

Charmingly  exprefted  1 And  juft  as  a Phyfician  is  in  a condi- 
tion to  feel  beforehand,  to  forefee  and  to  foretel  the  colour, 
the  mien,  and  contorfions  which  will  be  the  refult  of  a difeafe 
he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with;  in  like  manner,  the  real  Phy* 
ftonomift,  will  be  able  to  indicate  the  mien,  the  expreftion,  and 
the  play,  which  every  mufcular  fyftem,  and  every  ftru£ture  of 
forehead,  permits  or  excludes  : he  will  know  what  corrugations 
every  face  may  ajnd  muft  aflume,  or  not  afiume,  in  all  poflible  and 
probable  cafes. 
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* Let  a beginner  draw  a bead,  and  the  face  will  always  have 
4 an  air  of  ftupidity,  never  a wicked  or  malignant  air.,~-- 

A moft  important  obfervation. 

• Whence  arifes  this  phenomenon  ? and  might  it  not  ferve 

* infornvus  abilra&edly  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  a ftupld  phyfi- 
4 onomy  ? I cannot  doubt  of  it  for  a moment.  It  is  becaufe  the 
4 beginner  does  not  know  how  to  mark  the  relations  in  the  face 
4 which  he  is  drawing  : the  features  are  thrown  upon  the  paper 
4 without  any  connection. 

4 What,  then,  is  meant  by  a ftupid  face  ? That  whofe  mufcles 
4 are  conformed  or  arranged  in  a defective  manner  ; and  as  it  is 

* upon  them  that  neceffarily  depends  the  operation  of  thought 

* and  feeling,  this  operation  mull  likewife  be  much  more  tardy 
4 and  fluggifh.’ 


* The  Phyfionomift  likewife  ought  to  obferve  the  fcull,  or  ra- 

* ther  the  bones  in  general,  which  in  like  manner  have  an 

* influence  on  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles.  Would  that  of  the 
4 forehead  be  equally  well  placed,  equally  favourable  to  thought, 

* if  the  bone  had  a different  furface,  or  if  it  were  differently 

* arched  ? 

* The  figure  and  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles,  and  thefe,  in  their 

* turn,  immediately  determine  our  manner  of  thinking  and 

* feeling,’ 


4 The 
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4 The  parting  and  the  pofition  of  the  hair  may  likewife  fur*» 

* nifh  us  with  certain  indu&ions.  Whence  comes  the  frizzled 

* hair  of  the  Negro  ? It  is  from  the  thlcknefs  of  his  flcin  : by  a 

* tranfniration  too  abundant,  a greater  number  of  particles  is  al- 

* ways  attached  to  it,  which  condenfe  and  blacken  the  {kin* 

* The  hairs,  of  confequence,  penetrate  with  difficulty ; and 

* fcarcely  do  they  begin  to  fhoot,  till  they  curl  and  ceafe  from 
4 growing.  They  are,  therefore,  in  fubordination  to  the  form  of 

* the  fcull,  and  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles.  The  arrangement 
4 of  thefe  lail  determines  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  by  which 

* the  Phyfionomift  is  enabled  to  judge  reciprocally  of  the  po- 

* lit  ion  of  the  mulcles.’ 

Our  Author  to  me  appears  in  a good  train.  He  is  hitherto,  as 
far  as  I know,  the  firft  and  the  only  one  who  underftands  and 
who  feels  as  a Phyfionomift,  the  relation,  the  harmony,  and  the 
uniformity,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body. 

What  he  here  fays  of  the  hair  is  extremely  well  founded,  and 
the  moft  fuperficial  Obferver  may  every  day  fatisfy  himelf,  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  ferves  to  indicate  not  only  the  conftitution  of  the 
body,  but  the  charadter  of  the  mind  likewife. 

Hair  white,  foft  and  lank,  is  always  the  mark  of  a feeble,  deli- 
cate, and  irritable  organization,  or,  rather,  of  a temper  eafily 
alarmed,  and  which  yields  to  the  flighted:  impreffions.  Hair  black 
and  frizzled  will  never  afiociate  with  a head  foft  and  delicate. 

As  is  the  hair,  fuch  alfo  is  the  flefh  : from  the  flefh  we  may 
judge  of  the  mufcles ; from  the  mufcles,  of  the  nerves  ; from  the 
nerves,  of  the  bones  ; and  fo  of  the  reft.  If  you  know  a fingle 
one  of  thefe  parts,  you  know  all  the  others  of  courfe  ; and  you 
know  alfo  the  character  of  the  mind,  its  active  and  paffive  facul- 
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ties,  what  it  is  fufceptible  of,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. « 

Hair  fhort,  harih,  black,  and  frizzled,  fuppofes  1 the  leaft 
pofiible  degree  of  irritability — hair  white  and  foft  fuppofes  pre- 
cifely  the  contrary.  In  this  laft  cafe,  the  irritability  is  deftitute 
of  elaftic  force,  and  announces  a chara&er  which  makes  no  refift- 
ance  to  the  load  laid  upon  it ; whereas,  in  the  other  cafe,  you  mufl 
lay  yo,ur  account  with  a chara&er  rather  formed  for  giving  than 
for  receiving  impulfion  ; but  it  will  be  equally  deftitute  of 
elaftic  force. 

‘ Fat  is  the  fource  of  hair  ; hence  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
‘ are  the  fatteft,  are  likewife  the  moft  furnifhed  with  hair  ; fuch  as 
‘ the  head,  the  arm-pits,  &c.  Withof  has  remarked,  that  there 

* is  in  thefe  parts  a conftderable  number  of  fmall  conduits  of  fat : 
‘ wherever  they  are  wanting,  there  can  be  no  hair.’ 

From  the  elqßicity  of  the  hair,  I am  perfectly  certain  that  a judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  elafticity  of  the  character. 

* Hair  is  the  mark  of  humidity,  and  may  be  employed  as  an 
1 hygrometer . 

‘ Generally  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  have  fair  hair; 
c whereas,  in  warm  countries,  dark  hair  is  more  common, 

* Lionel  Wafer  obferves, ‘that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ameri- 

* can  $trait  have  hair  white  as  milk.  Hair  of  a greenifh  caft  is 
‘ fcarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  among  flaves  who  labour  in  the 

* copper  mines.’ 

In  dpferiptive-  adv^rtifements  of  malefa&ors,  you  hardly  ever 
find  fair  hair,  but  fo  much  the  more  frequently  hair  of  a deep 
brown  ; likewife,  fometimes  black  hair,  with  fair  eyebrows, 

* The  hair  of  women  is  longer  than  that  of  men.’ 
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A man  with  long  hair  is  always  of  a character  rather  effeminate 
than  mafculine ; it  would,  confequently,  be  folly  in  him  to  boafl 
of  long  hair  as  a beautiful  ornament.  Such  long  hair,  befides,  is 
almoft:  always  fair ; neither  do  I recoiledi  my  ever  having  feen 
black  hair  of  a certain  length. 


1 Black  hair  is  more  harfir  than  the  fair  ;.and  the  hair  of  grown 

* perfons  is  likewife  ftronger  than  that  of  young  ones.  The- 

* Ancients  confidered  rough  hair  as  the  fign  of  a favage  dif* 
4 pofition : 


( Hifp'ida  membra  quidem  et  duroe  per  brachia fetes 
4 Promittunt  atrocem  ani'mumd 


Rough  brawny  limbs,  and  lufty  hair- clad  arms,. 
Announce  a mind  ferocious. 


XII. 

* Since  every  thing  depends  on  the  conflitution  of  the  rnufcles,» 

* v/e  mufl  look  for  the  exprefiion  of  every  mode  of  thinking  and 

* feeling  in  the  correfponding  mufcles.’ 

Certainly  you  mufl  look  for  it  there,  but,  perhaps,  you  will' 
meet  with  fome  difficulty  in  finding  it, ; at  leaft,  it  will  be  much 
more  eafy  to  determine  this  exprefiion  from  the  form  of  the 
forehead. 


XIII. 

* The  mufcleof  the  forehead  is  the  principal  inftrument  of  the 
* abfliadl  Thinker  : there  the  exprefiion  of  the  forehead  is  con- 
4 centrated.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  probably  of  the  eyebrows;  or  in  the  eye- 
[ brows  tbemfelres ; or  in  the  interval  which  fepames  them.  I 

fuppofe. 


fuppofe,  befides,  that  this  exprefiion  difco^crs  itfelf  chiefly  at  the 
moment  when  the  Thinker  liftens  to  you  with  attention,  when  he 
is  preparing  his  reply  and  his  objeftions.  Seize  that  moment— 
and  you  will  have  found  a new  and  a molt  interefting  phyfiogno- 
mical  fign. 

xiv. 

* In  perfons  who  do  not  deal  in  abftradt  ideas,  but  follow  the 

* bent  of  imagination  ; confequently  in  perfons  of  ingenuity,  in 

* wits  and  great  geniufes,  all  the  mufcles  muH  be  advantageoufly 
1 conformed  and  difpofed — and  this  is  the  reafon  why  we  ufually 

* look  for  the  exprefiion  of  their  character  in  the  combined 

* whole  of  the  phyflonomy., 

Neverthelefs,  this  exprefiion  tnay  be  eafily  found  too  in  the 
forehead  fingly.  It  will  be  then  lefs  pointed,  lefs  llraight,  lefs  per- 
pendicular, lefs  wrinkled  $ and  the  Hein  will  be  lefs  tenfe,  more 
moveable,  and  fofter. 


xv. 

c What  pains  has  it  colt  to  perfuade  men  that  Phyfiognomy  is, 

* at  leaft,  of  general  utility  P 

Even  at  this  hour,  certain  pretenders  to  fuperior  underltanding 
have  the  confidence  Hill  to  call  in  queftion  this  utility  ! How  long 
will  they  perfifi:  in  their  obftinate  incredulity  ? A traveller,  expofed 
at  noon  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  may  complain  of  the 
excefiive  heat ; but,  rellored  to  the  cooling  lhade,  will  he  the  lefs 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  falutary  influences  of  the  great  orb  of 
day  ? 

* How  affii&ing  it  is  to  hear  the  moll  wretched  decifions  pro- 

* nouuced  on  our  Science,  by  perfons  of  real  diilindtion  in  the 

F 2 * learned 
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4 learned  world,  men  formed  for  extending  the  range  of  the  human 
4 mind ! 

* When  will  a time  come,  when  the  knowledge  of  man  fhall  be- 

* come  a conftituent  part  (and  why  not  the  principal  part,  the 
4 centre)  of  Natural  Hiftory  ? when  Pneumatology,  Phyliogno- 
‘ my>  and  Phyiiology,  fhall  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  unite  to  en- 
4 large  the  boundaries  of  human,  knowledge  V 

* * * 

vh'.r  du  n . • v:  ■ • • • . ’•  ■ - > : 

XI.  Miscellanies* 

x. 

anecdote  respecting  Campanella,  extracted  from  Mr< 
Burke’s  Philosophical  Enquiry  int©  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful. 

* This  Campanella  had  not  only  made  very  acute  obfervations 
c on  human  faces,  but  was  very  expert  in  mimicking  fueh  as  were 
4 any  way  remarkable.  When  he  had  a mind  to  penetrate  into 
4 the  inclinations  of  thofe  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  compofed  his 
4 face,  his  geflure,  and  his  whole  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  into 
4 exact  fimilitude  of  the  perfon  whom  he  intended  to  examine  ; 

4 and  then  carefully  obferved  what  turn  of  mind  he  feemed  to  ac* 

4 quire  by  this  change.  So  that  he  was  able  to  enter  into  the  dif- 
4 portions  and  thoughts  of  people  as  effectually  as  if  lie  had  been 
4 changed  into  the  very  man.’ 

Inftcad  of  ejfechially%  it  would  have  been,  I think,  more  con- 
iiflent  with  truth  to  fay,  to  a certain  point* 

* I have  often  obferved,  that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and 
* gestures  of  angry  or  placid,  or  frighted,  or  daring  men,  I have 

4 in  v olun- 
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* involuntarily  found  my  mind  turned  to  that,  pafiion  whofc 
< appearance  I endeavoured  to  imitate  ; nay,  I am  convinced  it  is 
c hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one  drove  to  feparate  the  pafiion  from 
‘ its  correfpondent  gefture. 

* Our  minds  and  bodies  are  fo  clofely  and  intimately  connected, 
‘ that  tlie.one  is  incapable  -of  pain  or  pleafure  without  the  other. 

* Campanella  could  fo  abftradt  his  attention  from  any  fufferings  of 

* his  body,  that  he  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itfelf  without 
‘ much  pain ; and  in  lefier  pains,  every  one  mull  have  ob- 

* ferved,  that  when  we  can  employ  our  attention  on  any  thing 

* -elfe,  the  pain  has  been  for  a time  fufpended  : on  the  other 

* hand,  if  by  any  means  .the  body  is  indifpofed  to  perform  fuch. 
‘ geftures,  or  to  be  ftimulated  into  fuch  emotions,  as  any  pafiion 
4 ufually  produces  in  it,  that  pafiion  itfelf  never  can  arife,  though. 
4 its  caufe  fhould  be  never  fo  ftrongly  in  adtion  ; though  it  fhouid 
e be  merely  mental,  and  immediately  affedling  none  of  the  fenfes. 
4 As  an  opiate,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  fhall  fufpend  the  ope- 

* ration  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts 
4 to  the  contrary  ; and  this  by  inducing -in  the  body  a difpofition 

* contrary  to  that  which  it  receives  from  thefe  paffions.’ 

II. 

* Who  fhall  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  tell  wherein  the  orga- 
c nization  of  an  idiot  differs  from  that  of  another  man 

For  inftance,  the  Naturalift  Buffon,  or  any  other  perfon*  ca- 
pable of  propofing  fuch  a queftion,  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  my 
Eitfwer,  though  it  amounted  to  a complete  demonftration. 


hi. 

* The  beff  food,  and  the  moft  wholefome  exercife,  arc  unable 
■*  to  recover  a man  who  is  at  the  point  of  death.’ 


f3 


There 
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There  are  phyfionomies  which  no  wifdom,  which  no  human 
power,  is  capable  of  reforming  ; but  what  is  impofiible  to 
man,  is  not  to  God. 


IV. 

* When  the  gnawing  worn  is  within,  the  impreffion  of  the 

* ravage  it  makes  is  viable  on  the  outfide,  which  appears  quite 

* disfigured  by  it.’ 

In  vain  does  the  hypocrite  counterfeit  that  noble  afiuran«£, 
that  peaceful  ferenity,  which  virtue  infpires  ; his  face  will  be 
only  the  more  fhocking  in  the  eyes  of  the  Phyfionomift. 


v. 

* Remove  that  tree  from  its  proper  climate  and  foil,  remove 

* it  from  that  open  air  which  is  neceffary  to  it,  and  place  it  in 
1 the  confined  atmofphere  of  a green-houfe  ; it  will,  perhaps, 

* vegetate  a little  while  longer  in  a languifhing  condition — but 
‘ that  is  all.  Take  that  foreign  animal  out  of  its  element,  try 

* to  bring  it  tip  in  a menagerie  ; in  fpite  of  all  your  care,  it  will 

* die,  or  elfe  become  too  fat,  and  fpeedily  degenerate/  Alas,  this 
is  the  cafe  with  an  infinite  number  of  faces  ! 


vi. 

* A portrait  is  the  ideal  reprefentation  of  a given  man,  and 
4 not  of  man  in  general/  LeJJing . 

An  excellent  portrait  is,  in  my  opinion,  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  the  folid  form  of  the  man,  reduced  to  furface  ; fuch  as  a 
Camera  obfeura  traces  in  day-light,  when  the  original  is  placed 
in  his  mod  natural  fituation. 


vii.  ‘ flow 
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VII. 

■*  How  comes  it,  I alked  of  a friend,  that  crafty  and  defigning 
4 perfons  are  accuftomed  to  keep  one  eye,  and  fometimes 
4 both  eyes,  half  Ihut  ?— It  is  a fign  of  a mental  weaknefs,  he 
4 replied.* 

And,  in  effed,  I have  never  feen  an  energetic  man  who  was 
crafty.— ——Our  mlftrufi  of  others  arifes  from  want  of  confidence  in 
ourf elves. 


vws.% 

My  learned  friend  of  whom  I am  fpeaking,  and  who,  in  in's 
decifions  on  the  human  underflanding  and  its  productions,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  fuperior  to  ten  thoufand  other  literary  judges, 
has  written  me  two  admirable  Letters  on  Phyfiognomy.  I trull 
my  publilhing  the  following  extra&s  from  them  will  not  be  dif- 
agreeable  to  him. 

4 I lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  propolitions  which  cannot  be 
4 controverted,  that  the  firlt  imprefion  is  always  the  only  true 
4 one.* 

On  the  fuppofition,  however,  that  the  objeCls  are  in  the  light, 
and  at  the  place  in  which  they  ought  to  be. 

* In  order  to  maintain  this  pofition,  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to 
4 fay  that  I am  convinced  of  the  fad,  and  that  I can  refer  for 
6 proof  of  it  to  the  general  feeling.  The  ftranger  who  appears 
4 to  me  for  the  firlt  time,*  (and  who  excites  emotion  in  me)  4 is 
**  to  my  fenfible  exiftence  that  which  the  light  of  the  fun  may 
4 be  to  one  born  blind,  who  has  recovered  light.* 


r 4 
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c Roufleau  is  right  when  he  fays  of  D.  That  man  does  not 
* at  all  pleafe  me,  and  yet  he  never  civ!  me  the  icalt  harm  $ bar, 
1 before  it  comes  to  that,  I muft  break  with  him.’ 


IX. 

c Phyfiognomy  is  as  necefiary  (and  as  natural)  to  man  as 

* language.’ 

x. 

* A prince  cannot  fee  every  thing,  nor  always  aft  for  himfelf : 
4 he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of 

* mankind.  He  has  not  time  thoroughly  to  ftudy  the  people 
*„  about  him  : he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  deeply  /killed  in  Phy- 
4 fiognomy.  A fingle  glance  thrown  on  the  phyfionomy  of  a 

* man,  gives  us  a clearer  infight  into  his  mind,  than  the  longeft 
4 ftudy  of  his  charafter.’  La  Beaumelle. 

* * * 


XII.  Passages  of  theBible,  or  various  physiognomical 

THOUGHTS,  EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  HOL  Y S CRI  P TU  RES,  WITH 

SOME  REFLECTIONS,  SERVING  AS  A PREFACE. 

Truth  is  always  truth , though  it  be  in  the  Bible  ; this  is  what  I 
would  fay  to  defpifers  of  the  Bible,  who  may  read,  or  glance  at, 
or  pafs  over  this  Lefture. 

All  truth  is  important  and  divine , as  far  as  the  Bible  confirms  it  : 
this  I fay  to  the  adherents  of  this  facred  Book,  to  thofe  whom  I 
would  wifh  to  eftabli/h  in  their  veneration  for  the  fpirit  of 
Scripture. 


it 
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Tt  would  be  needlefs  to  warn  either  the  one  or  tfie  other,  that 
1 (hall  difpenfe  with  entering  into  details  and  making  combina- 
tions, it  not  being  my  intention  to  explain  here  paffages  from  the 
Bible. 

A truth  univerfally  received  will  ever  remain  true , propofe  or 
combat  it  who  will ; and  it  ceafes  not  to  be  fo,  becaufe  that  at 
fuch  a time,  and  in  fuch  a place,  fuch  an  individual  applied  it  to 
fuch  a particular  cafe.  Every  word , not  only  of  Scripture,'  but 
of  all  men  in  general— not  only  of  all  men  in  general,  but  ällb 
of  Scripture— every  word  outlet  to  he  taken  in  all  the  pojfible  force 
of  its  fgnificalion,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a canon  of  reafbn, 
when  the  queflion  is  refpeXing  general propofitions,  which  liave  a 
reference  neither  to  certain  connexions,  -nor  to  certain  circum- 
ftances,  nor  to  the  perfon  who  fpeaits. 

The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part  : he  who  exaltcth  himfelf  JJjall  he 
humbled:  thefe  are  proportions  which  fignify  all  that  they  can 
lignify  ; that  is  to  fay,  every  new  cafe  to  which  you  can  apply 
them, ' confirms  and  generalizes  them  Hill  more. 

The  more  things  a word  embraces,  the  more  important  a pro- 
portion is.  And  what  is  the  philofophick  fpirit,  if  it  be  not 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  a great  number  gf  particularities  in  the 
general,  and  the  whole  in  every  part  ? 

I am  going  then  to  lay  before  the  Reader  forae  phyrognoim- 
cal  paffages  of  the  Bible,  and  fome  analogous  Thoughts  which 
have  been  fuggefled  to  me  by  paffages  entirely  foreign  to  my 
fubjeX. 

A. 


D A V I D. 


* Thou  haft  fet  our  iniquities  before  thee,  cur  fee  ret  fins 
* in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.’*  Pi.  xe,  8.«—“  Underftand, 

‘ye 
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4 ye  brutifii  among  the  people : and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be 

* wife  ? He  that  planted  the  ear,  /hall  he  not  hear  ? He  that 
4 formed  the  eye,  fhall  he  not  fee  ? He  that  chaftifeth  the  hea- 
4 then,  fhall  he  not  correft  ? He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 

* fhall  not  he  know  i”  Pf.  xciv,  8,  9,  10. 

No  one  is  fo  intimately  convinced  of  the  divine  Omnifcience, 
no  one  feels  himfelf  fo  thoroughly  expofed  to  the  view  of  God 
and  of  Angels,  no  one  finds  the  awards  of  Heaven  fo  vifibly 
traced  on  his  countenance,  as  he  who  believes  in  Phyfiog- 
nomy.  , 

B. 

Jesus  Christ, 

1, 


4 Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto 
4 his  ftature  ? Wherefore  then  take  ye  thought  for  more  ? — Seek 
4 ye  firft  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteoufnefs,  and  all 
« other  things  Hiall  be  added  unto  you.”  Matt.  vi.  27,  28,  33. 

No  more  is  it  by  taking  thought  that  thou  wilt  change  thy 
figure ; but  the  amendment  of  the  interior  will  embellifh  alfo  the 
exterior. 

Only  take  heed  to  what  is  within  thee,  and  thou  haft  nothing 
to  fear  for  the  outiide,  4 If  the  root  be  holy,  fo  likewife  will 
be  the  branches.’ 


ii. 

* When  ye  faft,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a fad  counte- 
4 nance : for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear 
4 unto  men  to  faft.  Verily,  I fay  unto  you,  they  have  thew- 

4 reward. 
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« reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  fafteft,  anoint  thine  head,  and 
wafli  thy  face ; that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fall,  but 

* unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  fecret ; and  thy  Father,  who 

* feeth  in  fecret,  (hall  reward  thee  openly.*  Matt.  vi.  io, 
17,  18. 

We  may  conceal  from  men  our  virtues  and  our  vices  ; but 
neither  of  them  remain  unknown  to  the  Father  who  feeth  in 
fecret,  and  to  thofe  who  are  animated  by  his  Spirit — by  that 
Spirit  which  not  only  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  but  even  into  the  deep  things  of  God. 

He  who  endeavours,  and  propofes  to  himfelf  as  his  end,  to 
make  what  is  good  about  him  appear  upon  his  face — that  man 
has  already  received  his  reward. 


HI. 

4 The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  : if  therefore  thine  eye  be 
c Angle,  thy  whole  body  {hall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine 

* eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  {hall  be  full  of  darknefs.  If  there- 
‘ fore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darknefs,  how  great  is  that 
( darknefs  !”  Matt.  vi.  22,  23.  4 Take  heed  therefore  that 

* the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darknefs.  If  thy  whole 

* body  therefore  be  full  of  light,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole 

* fhall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the  bright  {Fining  of  a candle 

* doth  give  thee  light.’  Luke  xi.  35*  3 6. 

Thefe  are  fo  many  phyfiognomical  truths  ; nay,  they  are 
literally  fo.  A found  eye  fuppofes  a found  body  : fuch  an  eye, 
fuoh  a body.  With  a dark  look,  the  whole  body  will  be  under 
the  influence  of  a gloomy  and  füllen  difppfition  : with  an  un- 
clouded brow,  all  the  parts  and  all  the  movements  of  the  body 
will  be  pure,  eafy,  noble. 


If 
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If  the  eye  is  deftitute  of  light,  excepting  in  cafes  of  difeafe 
and  accident,  the  whole  body  will  be  harfh  and  rugged,  mourn- 
ful and  melancholy,  dull  and  heavy  as  the  darknefs  of  night. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  according  to  the 
rules  of  Phyfiognomy,  that  if  the  body  has  nothing  deranged, 
offenfive,  dark,  rude,  heterogeneous,  and  patched,  then  every- 
thing in  it  is  found,  then  all  is  harmony;  then,  likewife,  every 
thing  around  thee  is  calranefs  and  ferenity  ; thou  vieweft  every 
objeft  in  the  moft  advantageous  light ; every  thing  prefents  itfelf 
under  a new  afpeft  ; all  becomes  luminous. 

Let  thine  eye  then  be  fmgle,  found,  and  impartial  ! View 
every  object  for  that  which  it  is,  and  fuch  as  it  is,  without  add- 
ing, without  changing,  and  without  diminifhing. 


*v. 

c And  when  he  lowed,  fome  feeds  fell  by  the  way’s  fide,  and 
c the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up.  Some  fell  upon  ftony 

* places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth  : and  forthwith  they 

* fprung  up,  becaufe  they  had  no  deepnefs  of  earth  : and  when 
c the  fun  was  up  they  were  fcorched  ; and,  bccaufe  they  had  not 
€ root,  they  withered  away.  And  fome  fell  among  thorns  : and 
‘ the  thorns  fprung  up  and  choaked  them.  But  others  fell  into 

* good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  fome  an  hundred  fold, 
< fome  fixty  fold,  fome  thirty  fold.’  Matt.  xiii.  4 — 8. 

There  are  three  forts  of  perfons,  three  forts  of  phyfionomies, 
which  are  not  fufceptible  of  any  kind  of  cultivation.  In  fome 
the  feed  is  loft,  and  becomes  food  for  the  birds  of  prey.  In 
others  it  falls  on  a ftony  foil,  which  has  not  a fufficiency  of  earth 
or  of  flefti.  Or  elfe  it  has  to  encounter  evil  habits  which  choke 
the  good  grain.  But  there  are  alfo  faces  where  the  bones  and 

the 
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the  fkfh  are  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  promife  a plentiful  crop,  where- 
every  thing  is  in  the  m.oft  perfect  harmony,  and  where  there  is 
no  reafo'n  to  fear  the  tares  of  evil  habit. 


v. 

* Whofoever  hath,  to  him  fhall  be  give«,  and  he  fhall  have 
* more  abundance : but  whofoever  hath  not,  from  him  fhall  be 
e taken  away,  even  that  he  hath.*  Matt.  xiii.  12. 

This  t.oo  may  be  applied  t<*  good  and  bad  phyfionomies.  He 
who  deviates  not  from  the  happy  difpofitions  which  he  has 
received,  he  who  follows  them  up,  and  turns  them  to  good 
account — fuch  an  one  will  become  vifibly  ennobled  in  his 
exterior. 

On  the  contrary,  the  phyftonomy  of  the  bad  man  will  become 
worfe,  and  the  beautiful  traits  which  had  been  given  him  will 
difappear,  in  proportion  as  he  continues  to  degenerate  ; but  the 
durable  remains  which  may  always  be  traced  in  the  folid  parts, 
and  in  the  contours,  will  prefent  to  the  eyes  of  the  Obferver  the 
fad  monument  of  departed  greatnefs,  like  the  majeftic  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  edifice,  which,  even  in  a ftate  of  decay,  exhibits  a 
fpe&acle  at  once  venerable  and  humiliating. 

VI. 

c Take  heed  that  ye  defpife  not  one  of  thefe  little  onej; 
6 for  I fay  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  alwavs 
€ behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Matt, 
xviii.  10. 

The  Angels,  perhaps,  behold  the  face  of  their  heavenly  Father 
in  the  countenance  of  infants : they  trace,  perhaps,  in  their 
fimple  and  ingenuous  traits,  a divine  expreffioH,  which  fhines  Ijke 
the  fparkling  of  the  diamond. 


vii.  ‘ There 
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VII. 

f There  are  fome  eunuchs,  which  were  fo  born  from  their 
4 mothers’  womb : and  there  are  fome  eunuchs,  which  were 
* made  eunuchs  of  men  : and  there  be  eunuchs,  which  have  made 
4 themfelves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven’s  fake.’  Matt, 
xix.  12. 

There  Can  be  nothing  more  philofophical  nor  more  exa& 
than  thisclaffification.  There  are  perfons  born  with  a chara&er 
energetic,  continent,  fage,  amiable  : they  Hand  in  no  great  need 
of  affiftance : Nature  feems  to  have  taken  the  care  of  their 
cultivation  upon  herfelf. 

There  are  alfo  fa&itious  perfons,  who,  by  dint  of  application, 
have  paffed  through  all  the  different  ftages  of  culture.  Among 
thefe  fome  are  entirely  fpoiled  : others  grow  hardened  by  means 
of  unnatural  privations  and  facrifices : and,  finally,  others 
exerting  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  feizing  and  turning  to  good 
account  all  the  means  capable  of  forming  them,  arrive  at  a fupe- 
rior  degree  of  cultivation. 


VIII. 

5 Hear  and  underftand.  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the 
‘ mouth  defileth  a man,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 
6 mouth,  this  defileth  a naan.— »»Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  what» 
* foever  thing  from  without  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot 
4 defile  him  ; becaufe  it  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the 
4 belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purging  all  meats. 
6 But  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  man,  that  defileth  the  man.’ 
Matt.  xv.  io,  ii.  Mark  vii.  18,  19,  20. 

This  too  is  a truth  in  Phyfiognomy.  Neither  external  acci- 
deats,  »or  fpots  which  maybe  effaced,  »or  wounds  which  may  be 

healed. 


healed,  nor  even  tlie  deeped  fears,  are  fufficient  to  defile  the  coun- 
tenance, to  the  eyes  of  the  Phyfionomid  ; juft  as  there  is  no  paint 
which  is  capable  of  embelliftiing  it  : were  you  even  to  whiten 
yourfelf  with  nitre,  and  fweeten  your  perfon  with  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  perfumes,  you  would  not  appear  the  lefs  hideous  ; for  it  is  from 
the  heart  that  evil  thoughts , whoredom , adultery , impurity,  envy9 
malice , deceit 9 calumny , hatred , and  murder , pafs  into  the  features 
and  the  looks.  There  is  a phyfronomical  as  well  as  a reli- 
gious Pharifaifm  and  to  examine  them  clofely,  they  are,  per- 
haps, but  one  and  the  fame  thing.  I will  frequently  repeat,  Puri- 
fy the  inferior , and  the  outfide  will  he  clean.  Be  good  and  eftimable, 
and  you  will  appear  fo.  What  a man  is,  that  he  appears,  or^ 
at  leaft,  will  appear,,  fooner  or  later. 

IX. 

* That  which  is  highly  efteemed  amongft  men,  is  abomination 
in  the  fight  ©f  God.’  Luke  xvi.  15. 

There  are  fo  many  phyfionomies  which  refemble  whited fepul - 
chres  e the  bones  appear  not,  but  the  putrid  odour  of  the  flefh  and 
mufcles  penetrates  through  the  walls.  How  many  beauties  are 
idolized  by  the  vulgar,  which  make  the  Phyfionomift  fhrink  back 
with  horror,  draw' tears  from  his  eyes,  or  kindle  his  indig- 
nation ! 

* Ye  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are 

* full  of  hypocrify  and  iniquity/  Matt,  xxiiu  28. 

* Ye  fools,  did  not  he  wh*>  made  that  which  is  without,  make 

* that  which  is  within  alfo  V Luke  xi.  40. 

And,  reciprocally,  he  who  made  that  which  is  within,  did  he 
not  make  that  which  is  without  alfo  ? But  the  interior 
is  more  immediately  his  work.  The  man  who  is  pure  within,  will 
be  lb  outwardly  likewife  : his  heavenly  origin  will  be  painted  in 
bis  features, 
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* Give  alms  of  fuch  things  as  you  have : and  behold  all  things 
* are  clean  unto  you.’  Ver.  41. 

Be  pofTeffed  of  real  charity,  and  every  fenfible  heart  will 
become  a partaker  of  it  together  with  you. 

j, 

c Verily  I fay  unto  you,  all  fins  fhall  be  forgiven  unto  the  fons 
e of  men, and  blafphemies  wherewith  foever  they  fhall  blafpheme  : 
‘ but  he  that  fhall  blafpheme  againfl;  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  never 
‘ forgivenefs,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation  : becaufe  they 
‘ faid,  He  hath  an  unclean  fplrit.*  Mark  iii.  28,  29,  30. 

To  mifunderfland  a neighbour,  to  be  infenfible  to  the  candour 
which  his  phyfionomy  announces,  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  good  equalities  which  he  poffeffes,  his  defire  to  oblige,  his  paci- 
fic character — is,  undoubtedly,  the  mark  of  great  hardnefs  of 
heart,  and  of  exceflive  rudenefs  of  manners  ; he  who  is  capable 
of  this,  certainly  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be  : his  error,  however, 
may  be  pardonable  : and  this  was  the  cafe  of  thcfe  who  blaf- 
phemed  the  Son  of  man  andthofe-  to  whom  the  humiliation  of  the 
Mefiiah  was  an  offence.  But  to  be  fenfible  of  thefe  perfections, 
to  be  fenfible  of  the  Spirit  of  him  who  poflefles  them,  and  yet 
blafpheme  him — this  is  the  unpardonable  crime.  How  highly 
criminal  then  was  it  to  blafpheme  the  Spirit  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
which  manifcfted  itfelf,  and  was  fenfibly  felt  in  his  features , as  in 
his  aftions  ! It  is  affuredly  alfo  high  treafon  againfl  the  divine 
Majefty,  to  infult  a phyfionomy  full  of  unCtion  and  intelligence  ; 
and  we  copfider  as  a general  lefTon  that  exhortation  of  the 
Spiiit  of  Truth—  Touch  not  mine  anointed ; and  do  my  prophets  m 
harm . 

He  who  disfigures  a picture  of  Raphael,  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  its  merit,  is  a blockhead  or  a madman;  but  the 
man  who  uuderflands  it*  value,  who  feels  its  beauties,  and.  yet,  in 
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fpite  of  that,  cuts  it  in  pieces— you  yourfelf  will  give  him  his  pro- 
per appellation. 


XI. 

* Ye  judge  after  the  flefli,  I judge  no  man/  John  viii.  15. 

They  judged  according  to  the  flelh,  and  faw  not  the  fpirit  of 
the  face.  They  faw  the  Galilean  only,  and  not  the  man  : they 
condemned  the  man  on  account  of  the  Galilean.  It  was  not  thus 
that  Jefus  Chrift  judged.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  Sage,  that  the 
Phyfionomift,  the  friend  of  humanity,  judges  He  confiders  1 
neither  drefs,  nor  ornaments,  nor  badges  of  honour  ; he  regards 
the  perfon  abltra&ed  from  name,  celebrity,  authority,  riches— it 
is  the  man  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  it  is  his  form  that  he  examines,  that, 
he  appreciates,  and  that  he  judges. 


C. 

SAINT  PAUL. 

I. 

* A little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump/  Gal.  v.  9. 

The  fmalleft  mixture  of  malignity  frequently  fpoils  the  whole 
phyfionomy.  A fingle  difagreeable  feature  is  fufficient  to  make  a 
caricatura  of  the  whole.  A fingle  oblique  trait  in  the  mouth  of 
an  envious  perfon,  of  a cheat,  of  amifer,  of  a hypocrite,  or  of  a 
farcaftic  fneerer,  has  fomething  fo  difguftful  in  it,  fo  venomous, 
that  it  frequently  makes  us  forget  what  is  otherwife  interefting, 
and  really  good,  in  the  phyfionomy. 
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II» 

4 Whatsoever  a man  foweth,  that  fhall  he  alfo  reap.  For  he 
4 that  foweth  to  his  flefh,  {hall  of  the  flefh  reap  corruption  : but  he 
4 that  foweth  to  the  Spirit,  fhall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ever- 
* lalting.’  Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 

This  is  what  the  Phyfionomift  has  daily  opportunity  to  obferve 
and  to  confirm  by  experiment.  Every  intention,  every  action  is  a 
feed  ; and  fuch  as  is  the  feed,  fuch  will  be  the  harveft.  The 
actions  of  the  mind,  of  the  heart,  and  of  fenfibility  retrace  on  the 
$hyfionomy  of  the  man  the  character  of  his  immortality  : the 
a£lions  of  the  flefh  and  of  fenfuality  leave  behind  them  the  marks 
of  his  mortality. 


m. 

\ 

4 The  foolifhnefs  of  God  is  wifer  than  men  ; and  the  weaknefs 
4 of  God  is  ftronger  than  men.  For  ye  fee  your  calling,  brethren, 

* how  that  not  many  wife  men  after  the  flefh,  nor  many  mighty, 

4 nor  many  noble,  are  called.  But  God  hath  chofen  the  foolifh 
4 things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wife  ; and  God  hath  chofen 
4 the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty  ; and  bafe 
4 things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  defpifed,  hath  God 

* chofen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 

4 that  are  : that  no  flefh  fhould  glory  in  his  prefence. * 1 Cor.  i. 

25—29. 

It  is  not  the  tall  ftature  of  an  Eliah  or  of  a Saul  which  is  well 
pleafing  in  the  fight  of  God  : for  the  Lord  feeth  not  as  man  feeth. 
But  how  many  negle&ed,  defpifed,  opprefled  phyfionomies  are 
there,  which  bear,  ne^erthelefs,  the  imprefs  of  their  ele&ion  ! 
Multitudes  of  men  whom  no  one  accounted  beautiful,  are  fuel?, 
however,  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven.  There  is  not  a Angle  one  of 
the  favourites  of  God,  however  difadvantageous  his  figure  may- 
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be,  whofe  face  does  not  vifibly  emit  a ray  of  the  Divinity.  We 
have  already  faid,  no  perfon  is  fo  ugly  as  not  to  be  capable  of  be- 
coming amiable  and  interefting  by  fenfibility  and  virtue. 

IV, 

* Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
1 Ghoft,  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God  V 1.  Cor. 

4 vi,  19.-— 4 If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  fhall  God 
4 deftroy  : for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy  ; which  temple  ye  are/ 
Chap.  iii.  17.— -4  Deftroy  not  him  for  whom  Chrift  died.’ 
Rom.  xiv.  15. 

Refpedf  for  humanity  is  the  molt  folid  and  the  only  foundation 
of  all  virtue.  Is  it  pofiible  to  confer  higher  honour  on  the  body  of 
man,  than  to  call  it  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  Gody  the  fanfluary 
from  which  the  Divinity  delivers  his  oracles  ? What  can  be  find  more 
forcible,  in  defcvibing  the  depravation  of  this  body,  than  to  call 
it  a profanation,  a facrilege,  an  outrage  committed  upon  the 
image  of  the  Divinity  £ 

v. 

- * i . . ’ . ...... 

J conclude  with  this  remarkable  paffage,  taken  from  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans. 

4 The  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any 
4 good  or  evil,  that  the  purpofe  of  God,  according  to  ele&ion, 

4 might  ftand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  faid 
4 unto  her,  The  elder  (hall  ferve  the  younger.  As  it  is  written, 

4 Jacob  have  I loved,  but  Efau  have  I hated.  What  lhall  we  fay 
4 then  ? Is  there  unrighteoufnefs  with  God  ? God  forbid.  For 
4 he  faith  to  Mofes,  I will  have  mercy  on  whom  I will  have 
4 mercy,  and  I will  have  compafiion  on  whom  1 will 
4 have  compafiion.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that 
4 willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  lheweth 
4 mercy.  For  the  Scripture  faith  unto  Pharoah,  Even  for  this 
4 fame  purpofe  have  I railed  thee  up,  that  I might  Ihew  my  pow- 
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4 er  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all 

* the  earth.  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
4 mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  fay  then 
4 unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ? For  who  hath  refilled 
‘his  will  ? Nay,  but,  O man,  who  art  thou  that  replied  againft 
4 God  ? Shall  the  thing  formed  fay  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why 
4 had  thon  made  me  thus  ? Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the 
4 clay,  of  the  fame  lump,  to  make  one  vefiel  unto  honour,  and  ano- 

* ther  unto  difhonour  ? What  if  God,  willing  to  fhew  his  wrath, 
4 and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long  fuffer- 
4 ing  the  vefiels  of  wrath,  fitted  to  deffrudion  : and  that  he 
4 might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  in  the  vefiels  of  his 
4 mercy,  which  he  afore  prepared  unto  glory/ 

Let  no  perfon  be  alarmed  at  this  paflage.  An  injudicious  and 
ill-informed  mind  alone  can  be  ftartled  at  anything  it  may  pleafe 
God  to  fay  and  to  do.  Is  it  poffible  for  us  to  apprehend,  from 
the  belt  of  Beings,  adions  or  words  which  are  not  fupremely 
good  ? — Once  for  all,  differences  mull  exift  among  men,  and  it  is 
impofiible  to  explain  thefe  differences  either  by  reafonings  or  by 
hypothefes.  Some  have  been  favoured  with  refped  to  figure, 
and  others  treated  rather  unkindly.  Some  are  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary talents  ; fome  have  had  for  their  portion  a very  con- 
traded  underftanding.  The  difference  depended  entirely  on  the 
fovereign  will  of  God,  and  he  is  not  accountable  for  his  co-ndud 
to  any  one.  There  are  perfons  of  a gentle  and  good  difpofition, 
juft  as  there  are  others  whofe  charader  is  perverfe  and  intradable. 
As  in  fociety,  riches  could  not  exift  without  poverty,  fo  Iikewife 
there  could  be  no  elevation  of  rank  without  a correfponding  me- 
diocrity. Whereverthere  isfuch  a thing  as  relation,  and  recipro- 
city, there  muft  of  neceffity  be  differences,  inequalities,  oppofi- 
tions,  and  contrails.  But,  at  laft,  every  one  of  us  lhall  be  fatisfied, 
both  with  liimfelf,  and  with  every  one  elfe,  if  he  has  done  what  der 
pended  upon  him  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  own 
happinefs,  and  of  that  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Imperfedions 
could  not  pofiibly  have  been  the  end  which  God  propofed  to  him- 
felf ; and  this  is  what  the  Apoftle  announces  in  the  conclufion  of 
j »is  fiifcourfe. 
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1 God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have 

* mercy  upon  all.  O the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wifdom 

* and  knowledge  of  God!  How  unfearchable  are  his  judgments, 

* and  his  ways  paft  finding  out ! For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
‘ of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counfellor  ^ Or  who  hath 
‘ firft  given  unto  Him,  and  it  fha'll  be  vecompenfed  unto  him 

* again  ? For  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Flim,  are  all 

* things:  to  Him  he  glory  for  ever.  Amen/ 

,*  .#  * 

XIII.  Passages  of  the  Bible,  to  serve  as  a Source  of 
Consolation  to  those  whose  Physionomy  has  been 

WILFULLY  DECRADED. 

My  Brother,  thy  face  is  changed,  and  the  depravity  of  thy 
heart  is  painted  on  thy  forehead.  The  fight  of  thy  own  counte- 
nance filleth  thee  with  horror.  Shame  and  remorfe  are  preying  oa 
the  marrow  in  thy  bones.  Banilhed  to  the  filence  of  thy  clofet, 
llretched  on  thy  bed,  to  which  fieep  is  a ftranger,  thou  art  con- 
ftrained  to  refleft  on  the  wretchednefs  of  thy  condition  ; thou 
feeleft  thyfelf  unworthy  .of  the  approbation  and  applaufe  bellow- 
ed upon  thee  by  the  partiality  of  friendlhip  ; thine  indignation  is 
roufed  againft  thyfelf,  and  thou  called:  to  remembrance,  with 
fighs,  the  innocence  and  fimplicity  of  thy  youth.  Defpair  not, 
however,  my  Brother  ! There  is  help  for  thee  : let  it  reanimate 
thy  courage.  However  debafed  the  features  of  thy  face,  there  is 
not  a fingle  one  but  what  it  is  in  thy  power  to  amend  and  en- 
noble. 

Thou  wert  not  dellined  always  to  remain  an  innocent  child,  nor 
couldell  thou  : by  Humbling  and  falling  thou  wert  to  be  inftrudl- 
ed  how  to  walk  and  run. 

Wert  thou  wounded  and  bruifed,  wert  thou  plunged  into  the 
abyfs,  there  is  an  arm  nigh  thee,  which  i;  able  to  raife  thee  up, 
£0  llrengthen  and  heal  thee. 
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When  I read  the  writings  of  thofe  who  have  had  the  moft  de- 
lightful experience  of  the  aid  of  this  almighty  arm,  my  foul  is 
filled  with  joy,  and  I adore  in  filence.  Though  they  were  men 
like  ourfelves,  expofed  to  temptation,  frequently  hurried  into 
dreadful  deviations  from  the  right  path,  given  up  to  pride,  or  bu- 
ried in  indolence  ; though  they  were  apoftates  from  the  faith, 
and  blafphemers,  the  powerful  hand,  of  which  I {peak,  has 
wrought  deliverance  from  them,  fometimes  by  tearing afunder  the 
veil  which  prejudice  and  error  had  fpread  over  their  eyes  ; fome- 
times by  breaking  in  pieces  the  chains  of  paffion  in  which  they 
were  held  captives  : this  is  what  they  teftify,  and  which  would  be 
true  without  their  atleftation.  Let  our  hearts  expand  them  to  the 
confolations  which  God  addreffes  to  us  by  their  mouth,  and  let 
thefe  hearts  rejoice!  “ Thou,”  Father  of  the  fpirits  of -all, 
‘ hall  poffeffed  my  reins  : thou  haft  covered  me  in  my  mother’s 

* womb.'  Pf.  cxxxix.  13. 

* Behold,  I am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flelh  : is  there  any 
‘ thing  too  hard  for  me  ?*  Jer.  xxxii.  27. 

* He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven, 

* and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; and  none  can  ftay 
‘ his  hand.’  Dan.  iv.  35. 

‘ Beyond  a doubt  ‘ thou  canft  not  make  one  hair  of  thy  head 

* white  or  black.’  Matt.  v.  3. — ‘ For  a camel  to  go  through 
‘ the  eye  of  a needle — with  men  this  is  impofiible,  but  with 

* God  all  things  are  pofiible.’  Chap.  xix.  24, 26. 

* Even  the  youth  {hall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men 
‘ {hall  utterly  fall.  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  fhall  re- 
‘ new  their  ftrength  : they  fhall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 

* they  fhall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  fhall  walk  and  not 

* faint.*  Ifaiah  xj.  30,  31. 

* Every  kind  of  beafts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  ferpents,  and 

* things  in  the  fea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind.* 
Jam.  iii,  7. 
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And  is  it  ‘impofiible  for  the  Almighty  to  tame  tlie  favage  heart 
of  man,  and  to  reftore  the  features  of  his  degraded  phyhonomy  ? 
Is  it  impofiible  for  Him,  who  * is  able  of  thefe  ftpnes  to  raife 
4 up  children  unto  Abraham  V Matt.  iii.  9. 

4 Who  hath  made  man’s  mouth  ? cr  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or 
4 deaf,  or  the  feeing,  or  the  blind  ? Have  not  I,  the  Lop.d  ?* 
Exod.  iv.  .1 1 . 

He  who  formed  the  heart  of  a man,  and  who  knows  his  works, 
he  4 fhall  wä(h  thee,  and  thou  (halt  be  whiter  than  fnow.’ 
Pf.  li.  7. 

. 4 The  king’s  heart,’  and  that  of  the  fubjeft,  * is  in  the  hand 
4 of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water  : He  turneth  it  whitherfo- 
4 ever  he  will. — It  is  God  that  girdeth  me  with  ftrength  ; he 
4 maketh  my  feet  like  hinds  feet.— He  taketh  away  the  heart  of 
4 ftone,’  and  putteth  in  its  place  4 a heart  of  flefh.” — He  feweth 
not  4 a piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  pld  garment,  and  putteth  not 

* new  wine  into  old  bottles.’  Mark  ii.  21,22* 

He  puts  not  the  made  of  virtue  on  a depraved  countenance. 
He  operates  on  the  inward  man,  on  what  dill  remains  good,  that 
the  good  may  fpread,  and  abforb  what  is  evil  ; for  tares  never  be- 
come wheat,  and  what  he  has  begun  he  iinifheth. 

4 Every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may 

* bring  forth  more  fruit.’  John  xv.  2. 

4 He  cleanfeth  his  church  with  the  wafhing  of  water,  that  he 
4 might  prefent  it  to  himfelf  a glorious  church,  not  having  fpot  or 
4 wrinkle,  or  any  fuch  thing.’  Eph.  v.  26,  27. 

And  he  who  cleanfeth  you  is  a man  whom  4 it  behoved  in  all 
x things  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren  ; that  he  might  be  a 
4 merciful  aed  faithfnl  High  Pried.  For  in  that  He  himfelf  hath 
4 differed,'  being  tempted.  He  is  able  to  fuccour  them  that  are 
G'4  4 tempted.’ 
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* tempted.*  Heb.  ii.  17,  18.—  But  fee  that  you  defile  not  again  that 
‘which  God  hath  cleanfed. 

Such,  my  Brother,  are  the  confolations  addrefied  to  thee  by 
the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Do  not  go  to  reply,  with  an  ironical  tone, 
that  I am  preaching  : that  reproach  would  be  no  mortification  to 
me.  I am  a Minifter  of  the  Gofpel,  and  am  juft  as  little  afhamed 
of  appearing  in  that  chara&er  in  my  Lectures  on  the  Phyfiono- 
my,  as  in  my  pulpit  at  Zurich.  Religion,  to  me,  is  Phyfiogncmy, 
and  Phyfiognomy,  in  its  turn,  enters  into  Religion.  It  difcovers 
by  the  form  and  the  mien,  the  goodnefs  of  the  man  of 
worth,  and  the  perverfity  of  the  wicked  1 it  is  the  triumph  of  vir- 
tue over  vice,  of  that  which  is  divine  over  that  which  is  contrary 
to  God  : it  exhibits  fin  deftroyed  by  grace,  and  mortality  fwal- 
lowed  up  of  life  : it  indicates  4 whether  we  are  renewed  in  the 
4 fjpirit  of  our  mind  ; and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after 

• God,  is  created  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs.*  Eph.  iv.  23, 
34. — This  is  my  Religion  and  my  Phyfiognomy.  If  our  body  be 
the  Lore Ps — if  our  bodies  be  the  members  of  Chriß — if  he  ‘who  is  joined 
unto  the  Lord,  is  one  Spirit  with  Him — what  then  is  Phyfiognomy  ? 
What  is  it  not  ? 

* * * 

% 

XIV.  Kaempf. 

1. 

• Might  not  Phyfiognomy  be  compared  to  a mirror  in  the 
4 hands  of  an  ugly  woman  ?’  And,  I would  add,  in  the  hands  of  a 
handfome  one  too. 

If  a Connoifieur  were  to  make  us  fenfible  of  the  excellence 
and  the  value  of  a picture  in  our  poffeffion,  would  we  not  prize  it 
more  highly,  and  preferve  it  more  carefully  ? Let  Phyfiognomy  be 
to  us  as  a mirror  ; we  will  confult  this  mirror  with  attention  ; and, 
aided  by  will  endeavour  to  correct  the  faults,  and  improve  the 
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beauties  of  our  face.  No  one  unlefs  he  is  a fool,  is  capable  of 
contemplating  his  own  form  in  this  mirror  with  an  infipid  felf- 
complacency,  and  of  wilfully  deceiving  himfelf.  If,  after  having 
* beheld  his  own  face , he  goeth  his  way,  and  ftraightway  forget- 
4 teth  what  manner  of  man  he  was,’  (Jam.  i.  24.)  it  is  only  a 
new  proof  of  his  folly. 

Let  this  Science  be  to  us  a pifture,  in  which  we  fee  traced 
both  the  dignity  of  our  nature  and  the  glory  of  our  defoliation  z 
confidered  in  this  light,  would  we  negledl  a pidlure  fo  intere  fling  ? 
Would  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  take  a very  particular  care  of  it, 
and  anxioufly  guard  againfl  every  accident'which  might  injure  it  ? 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  preferve  us  from  degradation  and 
depravity  than  the  knowledge  of  our  own  value.  Beiinder  no  ap- 
prehenfion  that  this  knowledge  may  minifter  fuel  to  vanity  and 
pride  ; it  will  infpire  only  that  noble  felf-efteem  which  elevates 
and  ennobles  the  foul,  which  nourifhes  a fenfe  of  honour,  and  fo- 
mulates  to  the  performance  of  great  addons* 

11. 

* Every  temperament,  every  chara&er,  has  its  good  and  its  bad 
4 lide.  One  man  has  capacities  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  ano- 
4 ther,  and  the  gifts  of  Nature  are  varioufly  allotted.  Gold  coin 
4 is  more  valuable  than  filver,  but  the  latter  is  mor£  commo- 
4 dious  for  the  purpofes  of  common  life.  The  tulip  pleafes  by  its 
4 beauty,  the  carnation  is  grateful  to  the  fmell  ; wormwood  is  a 
4 plant  of  no  very  pleafmg  appearance,  it  is  offenfive  both  to  the 
4 nofe  and  to  the  palate,  but  it  polfeffes  virtues  which  render 
4 it  invaluable  : — and,  in  this  manner,  every  thing  contributes  to 
4 the  perfe&ion  of  the  whole.* 

4 For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If  the  foot 
4 (hall  fay,  Becaufe  I am  not  the  hand  I am  not  of  the  body  : is  it 
4 therefore  not  of  the  body  ? And  if  the  ear  (hall  fay,  Becaufe  I am 
4 not  the  eye,  I am  not  of  the  body  ; is  it  therefore  not  of  the 
* body  ? If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  bear- 
4 ing  ? If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  fmelling  ? 

4 But 
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4 But  now  hath  God  fet  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the 
4 body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  Him.  And  if  they  were  all  one  member, 

* where  were  the  body  ? But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but 

* one  body.  And  the  '/eye  cannot  fay  unto  the  hand,  I have  no 

* need  of  thee  : nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I have  no  need  of 

* you.  Nay,  much  more  thofe  members  of  the  body,  which  feein 

* to  be  more  feeble,  are  neceifary ; and  thofe  cf  the  body,  which  we 
4 think  to  be  lefs  honourable,  uponthefe  we  beftowmore  abundant 
4 honour,  and  our  uncomely  parts  have  more  abundant  comeli- 
4 nefs.  For  our  comely  parts  have  no  need  : but  God  hath  tem- 
4 pered  the  body  together,  having  given  more  abundant  honour 

* to  that  part  which  lacked  : that  there  fhould  be  no  fchifm  in 
4 the  body ; but  that  the  members  fhould  have  the  fame  care  one 
4 for  another.  Cor.  xii.  24. — Only  4 let  every  one  continue  in 

* that  vocation  to  which  God  hath  called  him.’ — 

The  carnation  mull  not  pretend  to  be  a tulip,  nor  the  finger  to 
be  an  eye.  The  feeble  muft  not  cherifh  the  ambition  of  thrufting 
into  the  fphere  of  the  Itrong.  Every  one  has  his  peculiar  fphere, 
as  well  as  his  peculiar  form.  To  attempt  an  efcape  from  your 
proper  fphere  is  equally  abfurd  as  attempting  to  place  your  head 
on  another  man’s  fhoulders. 

For  a man  to  tranfeend  the  bounds  of  his  condition,  to  afpire 
at  being  what  he  is  not,  is  to  fin  againft  himfelf,  and  againft  the 
order  of  nature  ; yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  commif- 
iion  of  this  fin.  I fometimes  amufe  myfelf  with  the  thought,  that 
the  moil  part  of  our  tranfgrefiions  arc  phyfionomical  adulteries . 
Men  do  not  perceive,  do  not  prize,  do  not  love,  and  do  not  cul- 
tivate what  they  poffefs,  and  what  they  are.  They  torment  them- 
felves in  flrutggling  to  get  out  of  their  fphere  ; they  intrude  into 
that  of  others  ; there  they  feel  themfelves  out  of  their  proper 
place,  where  they  degenerate,  and  the  ifTue  is,  they  turn  out  no- 
thing at  all  ; that  is  to  fay,  neither  what  Nature  made  them,  nor 
what  they  prepofteroufty  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves. 

hi. 

4 Such  is  the  afiivity  of  our  nature,  as  we  have  reafon  to  be* 

4 lievc,  that  alter  the  revolution  cf  lefs  than. one  year,  there 

4 fcarcely 
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* fcarcely  remains  a fingle  particle  of  our  former  body  ; and, 

4 neverthelefs,  we  perceive  no  mannerof  change  in  our  dilpofitton, 

4 nötwithflanding  all  the  variations  through  which  the  body  has 
4 paffed,  from  difference  of  air  and  aliment.  Difference  of  air 
4 and  manner  of  living  change  not  the  temperament.* 

The  reafon  of  it  is,  that  the  fundamental  bafis  of  the  chara&e-r 
goes  much  deeper  than  all  this  ; it  is,  in  a variety  of  refpefts,  in- 
dependant of  all  accidental  influence.  There  probably  exifts  a 
fpiritual,  immortal  texture,  with  which  all  that  is  vifibte,  corrup- 
tible, tranfitory  about  us,  is  interwoven.  Or  elfe  there  is  to-be 
found  in  the  interior  agent  of  human  nature,  a certain  elaflic 
force,  which  is  determined  by  the  matter,  as  much  as  by  the  con- 
tours of  the  limits  of  the  whole  ; a certain  individual  energy,  ex- 
tenfive  or  intenfive,  which  no  exterior  influence,  which  no  acci- 
dent, is  able,  radically  or  effentially  to  change,  and  which  cannot 
pofBbly  lofe  any  thing  of  its  conllituent  character. 

iv. 

4 Naturally,  certain  perfons  have,  fomething  fo  great  and 
4 fo  noble  in  their  afpedl,  that  the  moment  the}  are  feen,  they  fill 
4 the  beholder  with  refpedl.  It  is  not  a harfh  comiraint  which 
4 bellows  this  air  of  greatnefs  ; it  is  the  effedl  of  a concealed 
'*  Force,  which  fecures,  to  thofe  who  have  it,  a decided  fuperiority 
4 over  others.  When  nature  imprints  on  the  forehead  of  any  one 
4 this  air  of  greatnefs,  fhe  detlines  him,  by  that  very  thing  to 
4 command.  You  feel  in  him  a fecret  power,  which  fubdues 
4 you,  and  to  which  you  mud  fubmit,  without  knowing  where- 

* fore.  With  that  majeftic  exterior,  one  reigns  as  a Sovereign 
4 among  men.*  Oracle  of  Q rattan , Maxim  42. 

This  air  of  greatnefs,  of  dominion,  this  decided  fuperiority, 
which  no  one  can  miflake,  this  innate  dignity,  has  its  feat  in  the 
look,  in  the  contour  and  form  of  the  eyelids  : the  nofe,  in  this 
cafe,  is  almofl  always  very  bony  near  the  root  ; it  is  likewife 
ipmewhat  arched,  and  its  contour  has  fomething  extraordinary. 

Recollctl, 
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ReccHefl,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  good  portraits  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Lewis  XIV.  of  Bayard,  of  Van  Dyk,  and  others. 

v. 

* There  are  only  four  principal  kinds  of  look,  which  are  all  very 
* different  from  one  another  : that  is  to  fay,  the  look  is  lively,  or 
i * drovufy , or ßxed,  or  vague? 

To  make  proof  of  a general  propofition,  it  is  fufficient  to  exa- 
mine if  it  can  be  applied  to  particular  cafes.  Refer  every  phyfi- 
| onomical  affertion  to  the  face  of  one  of  your  friends,  or  of  your 
enemies,  and  you  will  foondifeoverwhat  degreeof  truth  or  falfhood 
the  remark  contains,  and  how  far  it  is  precife  or  vague.  Let  us 
make  an  experiment  on  the  obfervation  which  I have  quoted,  and 
we  /hall  fee,  with  certainty,  that  a great  number  of  looks  cannot 
be  comprehended  under  thefe  four  general  denominations.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  ferene  look,  fo  widely  different  from  the  lively , 
and  which  neither  is,  nor  ought  to  be,  fo  ßxed  as  the  melancholy 
[ look,  nor  fo  vague  as  the  J anguine . Such  is  likewife  a glance  at  once 
ßxed  and  rapid,  which,  if  I may  ufe  the  expieflion,  feizes  and  pene- 
trates obje&s.  There  is  another  look  which  is  at  the  fame  time 
calm  and  agitated,  without  being  either  phlegmatic  or  choleric.  It 
were  poiTible,  if  I am  not  miflaken,  to  imagine  a more' happy  claf- 
fification  of  looks  than  that  of  our  Author  ; to  divide  them,  for 
example,  into  aäive,  into  pqffvt,  and  into  fuch  as  have  both  thefe 
qualities  at  the -fame  time  ; into  intenßvc  and  extenßve  ; attractive, 
rcpulfivc , and  indifferent  ; tenfe , relaxed,  and  forced  ; expreffive,  and 
tnexprefive  ; tranquil,  permanent,  and  carelefs  ; open,  and  referved ; 
/triple,  and  compound  ; diriB,  and  rambling  ; cold , and  amorous ; 
Joftyßrtn,  bold, ßnc ere.  See. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  MISCELLANIES. 

' '■»/’.••a  '>  v'V'  41, •;.>  ■ . v. . . . * T 

I*  Of  the  Temperaments. 

A MINUTE  detail,  a diflertation  in  form  upon  the  Temper»-, 
ments,  will  probably  be  expe&ed  in  this  work  ; — but  fuch  expec- 
tation will  be  difappointed.  Haller  and  Zimmermann,  Keempf 
and  Oberreit,  have  bellowed  a thorough  invefligation  on  thisfub- 
je<5l  ; and  a multitude  of  authors  from  Axiilotle  down  to  Kuart, 
from  Huart  to  Boehmen,  and  from  Boehmcn  to  Lawaz,  have  fa  id 
fo  much  of  it,  that  it  feeins  entirely  exhaufted  ; I fhall  therefore 
only  glance  at  it  by  the  way. 

As  every  one  of  us  has  his  proper  form,  and  proper  phylionomy, 
fo  alfo  every  human  body,  or  rather  every  body,  in  general,  is  com- 
pofed,  according  to  fixed  rules  of  different  ingredients,  homoge- 
neous and  heterogeneous : and  I cannot  doubt  for  a fingleinflant, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  that,  in  the  great  magazine  of 
4rerd,  there  exifts,  for  every  individual,  a formula  of  preparation,  a 
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ipecial  oidonance,  which  determines  the  duration  of  his  life,  the 
fpecies  of  his  fenfibility  and  activity  : hence  it  follows  that  every 
body  has  its  proper  individual  temperament,  its  peculiar  degree  of 
irritability  and  elafticity.  It  is  equally  inconteftable,  that  humidi- 
ty and  drynefs , heat  and  cold,  are  the  four  principal  qualities  of 
body  ; juft  as  it  is  certain  that  thefe  qualities  have  for  their  bafts, 
water  and  earth,  fi re  and  air.  From  hence  naturally  arife  four 
principal  Temperaments  ; the  choleric,  in  which  heat  predominates  ; 
the  phlegmatic,  in  which  humidity  prevails  ; the  f anguine,  where 
there  is  moft  air ; and  the  melancholic,  where  earth  has  the  afcend- 
ant  : in  other  words,  the  predominant  clement  is  that  of  which 
moft  particles  enter  in  the  compofition  of  the  mafs  of  blood  and 
nervous  fluid  ; and  it  is  in  this  iaft  part,  efpecially,  that  they  are 
converted  into  fubftances  infinitely  fubtile,  I may  fay  volatile. 
But  in  admitting  all  thefe  propofitions,  it  will  likewife,  I hope,  be 
granted  me, ßrß.  That  thefe  four  principal  ingredients  being  fuf- 
ceptible  of  endlefs  change  and  combination,  there  muft  thence  re- 
fult  a great  number  of  temperaments,  whofe  predominant  princi- 
ple it  will  be  frequently  difficult  to  diftinguifh  ; efpecially  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  the  cancourfe  and  reciprocal  attra&iotf  of  thefe 
ingredients  may  eafily  produce,  or  detach,  a new  power,  of  a 
character  totally  different.  This  new  denominating  power  may 
bt  fo  varied,  fo  complicated,  that  no  one  of  the  received  deno- 
minations can  be  adapted  to  it. 

Secondly,  Another  obfervation  of  much  more  importance,  and 
to  which  ftill  lefs  attention  is  paid,  is,  that  there  exifts  in  Nature 
a great  number  of  elements,  or,  if  you  will,  of  fubftances,  which 
may  enter  into  the  Compofition  of  bodies,  and  which  are,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  neither  water,  nor  air,  nor  fire,  nor  earth  ; fubftances 
of  which,  ufually,  too  lietle  account  is  made  in  our  Theories  of 
the  Temperaments,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  occupy  a very  effen- 
tial  place  in  Nature.  Such  are,  for  example,  oil,  mercury , ether , 
the  cletlric  matter , the  magnetic fiuid.  (I  forbear  to  mention,  toge- 
ther with  thefe,  fubftances  purely  hypothetical  ; fuch  as  the 
pinguid  acid  of  Meyer,  the  frigorific  matter  of  Schmidt,  the fixed  a:r 
of  Black,  the  nitrous  air  of  the  Abbe  Fontana.}-  Suppofmg  only 
three  or  four  of  thefe  new  elements — and  there  may  be  hundreds, 
for  which  we  have  not  yet  found  names — fuppofing,  I fay,  only* 
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three  or  four  of  them,  how  many  new  general  claffes  of  tempera- 
ments will  they  not  produce,  and  what  a multitude  of  fubdivi- 
fions  will  enfue  ? Why  not  an  oily  temperament  as  well  as  a 
watery  ? an  ethereal  as  well  as  an  aerial  l a mercurial  as  well  as  a 
terreftrial  ? 

How  many  remarkable  compofttions,  or  fubftantialdbrms,  are 
produced  from  the  phloglßic  matter  of  Stahl  alone  ? Sublfances 
oily,  bituminous , reftnous,  glutinous,  milky , gelatinous , buttery  ovgrmfy , 
c beefy,  Joapy,  waxy,  camphorous,  phofphoric,  fuphurous,  £cc.  and  of 
all  thefe  fubftances,  there  is  not  a iingle  one  which  ought  to  be 
confounded  with  the  others,  each  having  its  particular  properties 
and  effects,  as  well  in  Nature  *is  in  Art.  To  the  fubftantiai  forms 
above  mentioned  we  might  ftili  add,  the  metaHiscompofition  or  form# 
with  the  different  fpecies  which  are  fubordinate  to  it  $ for  it  has 
been  long  ago  decided  that  the  mafs  of  our  blood  contains 
ferru  gi  n ou  s'part  icles.  Earth  alone,  for  example,  how  many  forts 
of  fait s does  it  not  contain  ? Of  confequence,  the  «denomination 
of  the  terre final  temperament,  or  the  faline  temperament,  pro- 
fents  only  a very  vague  idea,  feeing  fairs  differ  from  one  another 
as  much  as  heat  and  cold,  feeing  there  is  fuch  a prodigious 
diftance  between  the  acid  and  the  alkalmb  fait , the  two  general. ibe- 
xes which  form,  or  which  compofe,  all  the  others. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  exact' 
knowledge  of  the  Temperaments,  as  well  in  Phyfiognomy  as  in’ 
Medicine,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  open  for  ourfelve3  a more  di- 
red  and  eafy  route  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued  ; 
it  would  be  neceffary,  Ieis  or  more,  to  renounce  the  ancient 
diftiil&ions,  and  to  eftablifh  new  ones,  which,  from  being  more 
numerous,  would  only  be  fo  much  the  clearer  and  more  accurate. 
Whatever  be  the  interior  nature  of  the  body,  whatever  be  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  compofed,.its  organization,  the  conffitution  • 
of  its  blood,  its  nervous  fyftem,  the  kind  of  life  to  which  it 
is  defined,  the  nourifliment  it  receives— the  refult  of  all  this  -never 
prefents  more  than  a certain  degree  of  irritability  and  clajlichy , after 
a given  point.  Thus  juft  as  the  elafticity  of  the  air  differs  accord- 
ing to  its  temperature,  and  cannot  be  determined  by  an  internal 
analyfis,  but  only  by  the  degrees  of  its  a&ivity — it  might  be  pof- 

iihle. 
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fible,  if  I am  not  miflaken,  to  employ  the  fame  operation,  m 
order  to  afcertain  the  Temperaments  of  the  human  body.  Their 
internal  analyiis  is  iinpoffible,  or,  at  leaft,  extremely  difficult ; but 
the  refult  of  the  fubftances  of  which  they  are  compofed  is  always 
pofitive,  and  marks  a certain  degree  of  irritability , after  a given  point 
of  irritation . 

Thefe  refle&ions  induce  me  to  believe  that,  by  means  of  baro- 
metrical and  thermometrical  eftimates,  it  might  be  poffibleto  de« 
termine  all  the  temperaments,  with  much  greater  facility  and 
cxadnefs  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  in  following  the  ancient 
claffification.  This  laft,  however,  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
preferved,  but  only  for  cafes  in  whicij  it  were  impoffible  to  adopt 
a pofitive  degree  of  irritability  or  non-irritability — cafes,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which,  in  the  compofiticn  that  is  at  prefent  denominated 
melancholic,  the  degree  of  irritability,  in  one  and  the  fame  objed, 
ihould  never  rife  above  temperate,  and,  in  the  choleric  compofition, 
fhould  never  fall  below  temperate. 

As  to  the  four  common  temperaments,  their  irritability  might 
Jlkewife  be  confidered  after  the  marked  effects  which  refult  from 
them,  after  the  propenfity  which  makes  every  one  in  particular 
prefer  the  high  or  the  /cw,  diftance  or  proximity.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  choleric  temperament  ever  aims  at  riling  : fearlefs  of  danger,  it 
takes  a daring  flight.  More  timid,  on  the  contrary,  the  melancholic 
digs,  explores  to  the  bottom  : it  loves  the  folid,  and  cleaves  to  it. 
Xhe  fanguine  launches  into  a diftant  region,  and  is  loft  in  endlefs 
wandering.  The  phlegmatic  thinks  neither  of  rifing  nor  finking, 
nor  of  diftant  profpeds  ; he  attempts  only  what  he  can  obtain 
quietly  and  without  effort,  only  what  is  within  his  reach  : he 
makes  choice  of  the  fhorteft  road  in  perambulating  the  coptraded 
horizon  which  he  has  traced  out  for  himfelf,  and  will  feldom  make 
one  ftep  beyond  the  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Could  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  be  determined  like 
that  of  the  air,  we  fhould  apply  ourfelves  to  afcertain,  by  the  de- 
gree of  irritability,  the  eflence  and  the  amount  of  each  tempera- 
ment, and  all  that  could  contribute  to  render  the  knowledg  of  it 
more  ufeful  to  us. 

Ifce 
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I fee  a .great  many  perfons  of  whom  it  would  be  impofiible  for 
me  to  fay  to  which  of  the  four  known  temperaments  they  belong  ; 
but  if  we  could  fettle  a fcale  of  a hundred  degrees,  for  the  fen- 
fibility  which  one  apd  the  fame  given  objedl  might  excite,  I would 
engage,  in  moil  cafes,  to  indicate,  after  accurate  obfervations, 
in  what  tenth  divifion  of  the  fcale  fuch  or  fuch  an  individual 
ought  to  be  ranked. 

I muil  always  infill  on  one  and  ihe  fame  given  objeEt,  and 
this  is  abfolutel}  necefiary ; for  fince  each  temperament  has 
its  proper  irritability  in  the  /high,  in  the  low.  See.  there  muft 
alfp  be  a fixed  point,  to  which  they  may  all  be  compared  at 
once,  and  which  may  operate  upon  them ; juft  as  the  thermo- 
meter gives  accurate  indications,  only  from  its  always  remaining 
in  the  fame  place. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  fettle  this  fixed  point  according  to 
his  own  pleafure. 

Every  man  might  make  choice  of  himfelf,  for  the  thermome-f 
ter  of  the  temperaments  which  a£l  upon  him. 

Tn  eftimating  the  temperaments,  or,  rather,  the  degree  of  irri- 
tability upon  one  and  the  fame  given  objedl,  two  things  are 
carefully  to  be  diftinguiftied  : a momentaneous  tenfion,  and  the 
irritability  in  general ; or,  in  other  words,  the  pbyfionomy  and 
th t pathos  of  the  temperament. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  temperature,  or  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem  of  every  organic  being,  cor- 
refponds  to  contours  determinate  eft-  determinable  : that  the 
profile  alone,  for  example,  prefents  lines  whofe  flexion  enables 
us  to  fettle  the  degree  of  irritability. 

All  the  contours  of  the  profile  of  the  face,  or  of  the  human 
body  in  general,  prefent  charadferiftic  lines,  which  we  may 
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confider  at  leaft  in  two  different  ways  : firft,  according,  to  their 
interior  nature ; then,  according  to  their  pofition. 

Their  interior  nafur?  is  of  two  forts,  fraighi,  or  curved',  the 
exterior  is  perpendicular , or  oblique . Both  have  feveral  fubdi- 
vifions,  but  whirli  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  clafies. 

If  we  added  befides,  to  thefe  contours  of  the  profile,  fome 
fundamental  lines  of  the  forehead,  placed  one  above  another,  I 
fhould  no  longer  doubt  of  arriving  at  the  capacity  of  deducing 
from  them  the  temperature  of  every  individual  in  general,  the 
higheft  and  the  loweft  degree  of  his  irritability y for  every  given 
^>bje&. 

Th t pathos  of  the  temperament,  the  inftant  of  its  adlual  irri- 
tation, difeovers  itfelf  in  the  movement  of  the  mufcles,  which  is 
always  dependent  on  the  conftitution  and  the  form  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  true  that  every  human  face,  every  head,  is  fufeep* 
tible,  to  a certain  degree,  of  all  the  movements  of  the  pafiions ; 
but  as  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  find  out,  and  to  determine, 
this  degree  than  the  contours,  in  a Hate  of  reft,  and  that  thefe 
laft  enable  us,  befides,  to  judge,  by  induction,  of  the  degree  of 
elafticity  and  of  irritability,  we  might  confine  ourfelves,  at  fet- 
ting  out,  to  thefe  contours  alone,  and  even  fatisfy  ourfelves  with 
the  line  of  the  face  in  profile,  or  the  fundamental  line  of  the 
forehead,  fince  the  head  is  the  fummary  of  the  whole  body, 
and  the  prefile,  or;  the  fundamental  line  of  the  forehead,  is,  in 
its  turn,  the  fummary  of  the  head. 

We  are  already  fo  far  advanced  as  to  know  that  the  more  a 
line  approaches  to  the  circular  form,  and,  a fortiori,  to  the  oval, 
the  more  repugnant  it  is  to  the  heat  of  the  choleric  tempera- 
ment : that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a more  or  lefs  certain  indi- 
cation of  this  temperament,  in  proportion  as  it  is  ftraight* 
oblique,  or  cut  fnort. 


Eleven 


Eleven  Profiles  of  Characters.  A. 


We  fpcke  a litle  ago  of  characters  formed  for  command  : here 
arc  four  profiles  which  furnifh  exam  pies  of  this  Notwithstanding 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  defign,  fo  unfavourable  to  great  effect,  you 
find  in  ihefe  faces  an  imprefs  of  fuperiority,  which  nothing  can 
efface.  Each  of  them  is  deflined  to  rule,  and  his  form  alone 
calls  him  to  a dillinguifhed  rank.  The  forehead,  which  is  the 
principal-feats'  of  the  natural  faculties, -have  been  very  imperfectly 
conveyed  in  thefe  four  figures,  and  even  weakened  in  the  three 
fird  ; but  the  face  taken  in  whole,  fufficiently  indicates  fovereign 
authority  ; and  this  exprefiion  is  confirmed  in  particular  by  the 
nofe,  efpecially  in  No.  2 and  4,  vvhofe  look,  befides,  is  fo  energe- 
tical : — 1,  appears  to  have  mod  gentlenefs  and  weaknefs  ; 2,  mod 
firmnefs  and  courage;  3,  mod  circumfpection  ; 4,  mod  ferffe, 
dignity,  and modefty*. 

However  pitiful  maybe  the  manner  of  the  drawing,  the  con- 
tours of  No.  y,  6,  and  7,  dill  prefent  characters  fimilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding ; No.  5,  has  not  the  fame  air  of  greatnefs  as  No.  6 and 
7,  but  lie  has  fo  much  the  more  ferenity,  reafon,  and  affability  : 
with  fueh  a phylionorny,  the  heart  is  fatisfied,  and  the  mind  per- 
forms, with  eafe,  all  its  wiihes.  The  form  of  the  face,  in  the 
whole,  and  efpecially  the  eye  and  the  nofe,  will  always  fccure  to 
No*  6 a Majefty  truly  regal,  which  no  portrait,  no  caricature  is 
able  to  dedroy.  The  augud  forehead  of  7,  his  eye-brows,  pene- 
trating look,  energetic  nofe,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  jaw, 
will  convince  every  beholder,  that  the. finger  of  God  marked  this 
face  with  the  manifed  tokens  of  a great  Prince. 

We  are  already  acquainted  with  No.  8,  9,  10,  and  1 1,  from  the 
firll  voiuqne  : this  is  the  place  to  examine  them  in  detail., 

8.  Every  thing  here  announces  th t-$Jy.cgmatic  ; all  the  parts  o£ 
the  face  are  blunted,  flelhy,  rounded.  Only  the  eye  is  a little  too 
choleric  : and  if  the  eye-brows  were  placed  higher,  and  not  quite 
fo  thick  of  hair,  they  would  be  fo  much  the  move  analogous  to 
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the  chara£tcr.  This  phyfionomy  does  not  belong  to  a mind  alto- 
gether brutal ; I fhouid  rather  afcribe  to  it  a certain  degree  of 
good  humour  and  a retentive  memory.  To  complete  the  idea 
of  a true  phlegmatic,  the  mouth  ought  to  be  more  open,  the  lips 

fofter  and  hanging. 

1 ’ 

9.  You  fee  at  once  the  choleric  man,  though  the  eyebrow  might 
be  thicker,  the  point  of  the  nofe  (harper  and  more  energetic,  the 
noltril  larger,  and  marking  a ftronger  refpiration.  The  look 
ought  to  have  been  more  lively  and  animated  ; in  its  prefent 
Hate,  I confider  it  as  too  voluptuous.  The  forehead,  is  too  fine, 
and  has  not  protuberances  fufficient.  In  perfons  violently  choleric, 
the  globe  of  the  eye  is  prominent.  Thcfeof  the  phlegmatic,  on  the 
contrary,  are  fofter,  more  blunted,  relaxed,  and  lefson  the  ftretch. 
Viewed  in  profile  the  eye  of  the  choleric  prefents  contours 
violently  curved,  while  in  the  phlegmatic  they  are  flight ly  waved. 
It  is  to  be  underftood,  however,  that  thefe  figns  are  not  the  only 
chara&eriftic  ones  : that  they  do  flot  belong  exclufivcly  to  all 
choleric,  nor  to  all  phlegmatic  perfons  ; but  it  is  impoffible  to 
have  them  without  being  either  choleric  or  phlegmatic.  A under- 
lip which  advances  is  always  the  indication  of  this  lall  tempera- 
ment ; it  proceeds  from  a fuperabundance,  and  not  a poverty  of  hu- 
mours if,  bcfides,  it  is  angulous,.  and  ftrongly  exprelfed  (even  more 
than  in  this  profile)  it  becomes  the  mark  of  phlegm,  mixed  with  a 
lin&ure  of  choler  ; that  is  to  fay,  of  a tranquil  humour,  which  is 
capable  of  giving  way  to  the  JhJl  ebullitions  of  choler.  If  the 
tinder-lip  is  foft,  cut,  Ihort,  as  it  were,  and  pendant,  then  it  is  uit- 
mixed  phlegm.  < 

10.  This  is  the  image  of  a J< anguine  character,  which  has  got 
too  much  phlegm.  That  excepted,  the  eye,  the  forehead,  and  the 
nofe,  are  in  perfedl  truth.  Without  being  too  arched,  or  too 
‘harlh,  or  too  contracted,  they  have  foftnefs  and  precilion  at  the 
fame  time.  The  mouth  too  is  fanguine,  and  difcovers  a propen- 
iity  to  pleafures.  I obferve  a little  too  much  phlegm  in  the 
chin. 


ii.  That 
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li.  There  is  moil  truth  in  the  profile  of  the  melancholic. 
That  look,  obftinately  dejedled,  will  not  raife  itfelf  to  con- 
template and  to  admire  the  wonders  of  the  Harry  firmament. 
One  dark  point  attaches  him  to  the  earth,  and  abforbs  all  his 
thoughts.  The  lip,  the  chin,  the  folds  of  the  cheek,  announces 
a mind  gloomy  and  morofe,  which  never  expands  to  joy.  The 
whole  of  the  form,  and  the  furrows  of  the  forehead,  are  abfolutely 
repugnant  to  gaiety ; every  thing,  even  to  that  long  lank  hair, 
adds  to  the  air  of  fadnefs  whichjs  fpread  over  this  figure.  The 
nofe  muft  excite  a fufpicioü  of  a kind  of  penetration  refpadding 
intricate  fubjedfs.  There  are  melancholics  of  a very  fanguine 
temperament.  Irritable  to  the  Jail  degree,  endowed  with  a moral 
fenfe  the  moil  exquifite,  they  futfer  themfelves  to  be  hurried  into 
vice  : they  detefl  it,  and  yet  have  not  fufficient  ft  length  to  refill. 
The  fadnefs  and  dejedlion  to  which  they  are  a prey,  are  depidted 
in  a look  which  ftrives  to  conceal  itfelf,  and  in  certain  fmall  irregu- 
lar wrinkles  which  are  formed  on  the  forehead.  And  whereas 
melancholics,  properly  fo  called,  have  uiually  a cullom  of  {hut- 
ting the  mouth,  thofc  of  whom  Ifpeak,  always  keep  it  fomewhat 
open.  Melancholic  perfons  frequently  have  little  noftrils  : rarely 
will  you  find  them  with  beautiful  and  well  fet  teeth. 

Four  Heads.  B. 

1.  Melancholic-]  anguine,  if  we  judge^from  the  forehead  ; phleg- 
matic, if  we  attend  to  the  mouth. 

2.  Choleric-melancholic , to  judge  from  the  forehead  and  the  eye- 
brow. 

3.  Unmixed  phlegm  ; the  forehead  and  eye  fupport  this  deci- 
fion. 

4.  Phlegm-melancholic. 

All  foreheads  of  the  form  of  i.have  a fund  of  melancholy  or  fad- 
nefs which  is  frequently  occafioned  by  fentiments  of  Love  : — 2, 
and  3, approach  pretty  near  to  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  nofe  1,  has 
more  iirmnefs  than  the  other  three : that  of  4,  announces  moil  fenfe. 
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The  open  mouths  of  i,  and  2,  difcovera  phlegm  which  fieeras  to 
form  a contrail  with  foreheads  fo  choleric.  The  whole  of  3,  de- 
notes a feeble  character,  always  floating,  always  in  trepidation, 
and  difcouraged  by  a mere  nothing  1—4,  is  a man  of  fincerity, 
though  a little  rough  : his  converfation  is  dry  and  laconic,  but 
you  may  confidently  reft  on  what  he  fays.  The  under  part  of 
face  3,  is  extremely  fanguine ; that  of  2,  has  a determined  air. 
Eye  4,  is  at  once  choleric  and  melancholic.  I would  affign,  in 
general,  to  profile  1,  moft  obftinacy  ; to  3,  mod  flexibility  j to  4, 
moil  firmnefs. 

Four  H EADS.  C. 

To  judge  of  them  according  to  the  ufual  method^  the  firft  of 
thefe  faces  is  phlegmatic-choleric;  the  feqond,  fangoine-phlegma- 
tic ; the  third,  phlegmatic-fanguine  ; the  fourth,  choleric- 
melancholic  : but  how  little  is  conveyed  by  this  ennumera- 
tion  ! Thefe  reprefent  four  worthiefs  men  who  appear  to  accufe, 
before  our  Lord,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  Each  of  them, 
in  his  way,  infpires  horror  by  his  air  of  malignity,  and  announces 
an  unrelenting  difpofition,  which  is  not  to  be  mollified.  Let  every 
one  who  reads  this  be  on  his  guard  againft  contracting  friendftnp 
with  perfons  who  have  any  refemblance  to  them,  wretches  like 
thefe  are  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  moral  virtue  ; and  you  for  whom  I 
write  are  not  fo.  Their  enjoyments  are  nothing  but  brutality . 
They  have  fold  themfelves  to  do  evil.  All  thefe  four  would  have 
given  their  fuffrages  to  condemn  Calas  to  the  wheel  : the  firft 
with  a ftupid  and  brutal  hardntfs  öf  heart  ; the  fecond  with  a 
fanguinary  phlegm  ; the  third  with  a fneering  indifference  ; the 
fourth  with  an  obftinate  and  deliberate  cruelty.  Not  a particle  of 
fenfibility  ; no  tincture  of  compafiion  ; they  are  acctfiible  on  no 
fide. — Fly  the  wicked,  they  are  incorrigible . 

( 


Fouit  Heads.  D. 

I.  Phlegmatic-choleric,  a kind  of  half  underftanding  ; one  of 
the  melt  trivial  of  phyfionomies,  the  eye,  and  part  of  the  nofe, 

excepted. 
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«ecepted.  This  is  an  indolent  and  indifferent  fpeöator.  One 
Angle  trifling  idea  engroffes  him  entirely,  abforbs  all  Ins  faculties, 
fills  his  whole  brain  : limited  to  that  only  objeft,  his  eye  perceives 
and  embraces  it  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  diftin&nefs,but  dwells 
for  ever  only  on  its  furface. 

, « 

2.  The  caricature  of  a great  man  fang  nine- choleric,  were  it  pof- 
fible  for  the  original  of  this  head  ever  to  fink  into  childifhnefs, 
this  is  nearly  the  mien  he  would  afiiime.  With  fuch  an. eye  brow, 
fuck  an  eye  examines  objects  clearly  and  to  the  bottom,.  The 
forehead  is  conllrufted  for  depositing  a world  of  ideas  : attending 
to  proportion,  the  nofe  is  a little  too  obtrufe  below  : there  is  wit 
and  gaiety  in  the  mouth. 

3.  Three-fourths  phlegmatic,  the  ether  fourth  fanguine- chole- 
ric. The'tnouth  and  under  part  of  the  face  balance,  or,  rather, 
eclipfe  the  fmall  portion  of  good  fenfe  which  the  forehead  and  nofe 
promifed. 

4.  A character  dry,  terreftrial,  harfh,  infeiifible  to  joy,  and  yet 
not  abfo'lutely  melancholic.  How  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are 
blunted,  I had  aim  oil  faid  pared  ! This  man  is  ever  doubting  and 
balancing  : he  reje&s  every  thing  that  is  not  certain,  every  thing 
that  is  only  half-true,  every  thing  that  is  not  proved  up  to  demon- 
ftration.  By  putting  his  wifdotn  continually  on  the  firetch,  he 
runs  the  rifle  every  moment  of  playing  the  fool,  and  h'is  exceffive 
.rigidity  may  eafily  degenerate  into  tyranny, 

s Six  Heads.  E, 

1.  This  profile  reprefents  a man  Angularly  judicious,  replete 
with  calmntfs,  tafle,  and  gentlenefs,  and  yet  of  an  ent  :rprizing 
character  ; one  of  thofe  men  of  whom  yau  ought  to  fay  nothing* 
and  with  whom  whole  volumes  might  be  filled.  Which  of  the 
temperaments  would  you  affign  to  him  l No  one,  I fhoiild  an  Aver  ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  all  traced  on  that  phyjionomy.  The  nofe 
is. rather  choleric  j it  is  likewife  a little  fanguine,  as  well  as  the 
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tfiooth  : there  is  a tinfture  of  melancholy  in  the  eye  .*  the  chin 
and  th<*  cheeks  are  more  or  lefs  phlegmatic. 

2.  The  choleric-phlegmatic  evidently  predominates  in  this  cha- 
rafter.  This  man  is  not  formed  for  voluptuous  enjoyment,  for 
the  epicurifm  of  the  fanguine,  neither  do  you  fee  in  him  the  ge- 
nius of  the  melancholic,  abforbed  in  profound  reverie§:  never- 
thelefs  the  contours  of  the  dice  are  too  fharp,  too  angulous,  to  ex- 
prefs  unmixed  phlegm.  He  cannot,  in  truth,  be  called  flupid  ; 
but  his  mind,  not  having  received  the  fmaileft  cultivation,  has  loft 
much  of  its  natural  force.  He  may  be  fincere,  obliging,  benevo- 
lent, and  well-intentioned;  but  I will  anfwer  for  it,  he  will  never 
be  fufceptible  of  much  tendernefs,  rnor  of  great  delicacy  of  fenti- 
inent.  In  the  ftate  of  weaknefs  to  which  he  is  reduced,  he  afts 
merely  as  a machine  : he  knows  nothing  of  order  in  conduft  ; 
nothing  remains  but  the  fimple  mechanifm  of  his  departed 
energy. 

3.  There  is  nothing  fanguine  here.  The  whole  together,  how- 
ever, fuppofes  a choleric  piopenfity,  and  the  cavity  above  the  eye 
prefagts  melancholic  clouds,  I think  this  man  muft  have  been  a 
good  labourer,  faithful  to  his  employer,  and  exaft  in  performing 
the  tafle  afiigned  him.  With  a charafter  fo  firm,  and  fo  little  un- 
der the  dominion  of  any  one  temperament,  it  requires  no  great 
effort  to  be  affiduous  and  orderly. 

4.  Here  is  a face  which,  with  ftriftnefs  of  propriety,  may  be 
denominated  phlegmatic-fanguine.  This  forehead,  which  Hopes 
fo  violently,  and  its  fmooth  contour,  are  ftrongly  allied  to  the  fan* 
guine  temperament,  but,  exaggerated  as  they  are  in  the  drawing, 
they  become  almoft  the  mark  of  obftinacy.  All  things  confider- 
ed,  I ilroujd  take  this  man  for  % half  genius  .*  1 fliould  affign  him 
his  place  at  the  line  which  feparates  wifdom  from  folly.  The 
mouth  is  very  fanguine  ; the  nofe  is  fomewhat  lefs  fo  ; and  the 
eye,  in  other  re fpeft s fprightiy  enough,  would  have  the  fame  cha- 
racter, if  it  were  not  cbfcured  by  a tint  of  melancholy. 

y.  This  profile  is  of  a fanguine  charafter  ; but  Hill  this  defini- 
tionis  of  no  ufe,  becaufe  there  is  here  a ponccurie  of  feveral  tem- 
peraments. 
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merits.  I will  add,  therefore,  that  the  original  of  this  portrait 
knows  how  to  enjoy  life  as  a wife  man';  if  he  does  not  in- 
troduce refinement  into  his  pleafures,  he  at  leaft  fhuns  excefs. 
The  turn  of  his  mind  fuppofes  more  foftnefs  than  harfhnefs, 
more  dignity  than  elevation  ; a firm  charaCder  rather  than 
violent  paffions  ; a tranlient  vivacity  rather  than  lafting  refcnt- 
ment.  The  eye-brow  exprefles  very  well  what  is  choleric  in  tin’s 
head  : the  eye  is  a compofition  of  melancholy  and  phlegm,  and 
the  fame  mixture  appears  alfo  in  the  outline  extending  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin  ; but,  in  the  whole  of  the  profile,  you  perceive  a 
fanguine  ground,  heightened  with  a tint  of  the  choleric. 

6.  On  the  fcore  of  temperament,  this  phyfionomy  is  very 
difficult  to  characterize-.  It  is  too  ferious  for  the  fanguine,  trio 
gentle  for  the  choleric,  too  open,  not  profound  enough  nor  fuffi- 
ciently  furrowed  for  the  melancholic.  The  forehead  and  the  nofe 
promife,  beyond  all  doubt,  a mind  which  refleCls  maturely,  and 
adds  with  prudence.  This  is  a man  of  understanding,  whom  no 
one  can  deny  to  have  talents  : perhaps  he  will  produce  nothing 
new,  but  he  will  underftand  fo  much  the  better  to  choofe  to 
arrange,  and  to  combine  the  materials  which  are  at  his  difpofal. 
A retentive  memory,  an  eafy  elocution,  a happy  choice  of  ex- 
preflion,  ardent  zeal  in  the  profecution  of  an  objedd — thefe  are 
the  qualities  which  feem  particularly  to  diflinguifh  phyfionomies 
of  this  fpecies. 

Six  Heads.  F. 

i.  This  is  what  I call  a face  thoroughly  honefl,  but  whole 
temperament  it  is  difficult  to  indicate.  The  founded:  reafon  with- 
out genius  properly  fo  called  ; a tender  fenfibility,  clear  of  all  af- 
fectation ; reCtitude  founded  on  energy  of  character;  a wifdo-ru 
which  turns  to  good  account  every  leffon  taught  by  experience  ; 
clearnefs  of  idea,  dignity  of  expreffion,  cqolnefs  and  vigour  when 
addion  is  neceffary,  modefty  without  pulillanimity — this  is  what 
you  fee  in  this  profile.  The  forehead  is  fanguine-phlegmatic 
the  eye  and  the  nofe  choleric  fuaguine  ; the  mouth  fanguine-me- 
laricholic  ; the  under  part  of  the  face  phlegmatic-fanguine. 

2.  Here 
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2.  Here  a phlegmatic  melancholy  has  the  afcendant.  This  is- 
a füllen  humour,  fluggifh,  and  loth  to  yield.  The  melancholy  air 
of  this  face  proceeds  from  the  lengthened  form  of  the  upper 
part;  the  under,  flefhy  and  rounded,  indicates  a foft  indolence  ; 
but  the  whofe  promifes,  however,  a calm  fpirit,  the  friend  of 
order  and  of  repofe,  and  the  enemy  of  every  fpecies  of  confufion. 
You  will  be  druck  with  the  phlegm  of  this  character,  if  you  pay 
attention  to  the  mouth,  and  to  the  contour  extending  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin  ; its  melancholic  propenfity  is  altogether  as  dif- 
tinfily  expreffed  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  nofe  jutting  over  thefe 
thick  lips..  The  nofe,  taken  apart,  announces  much  judgment 
and  reflection. 

3.  A decided  propenfity  to  melancholy,  but  a fpecies  of  me- 
lancholy which  I fhould  be  tempted  to  denominate  that  of  pe- 
netration. You  fee,  at  the  firfl  glance,  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary 
man..  The  flight  choleric-phlegmatic  tint,  which  you  difcover  in 
his  phyfionoiny,  is  abforbed  by  the  melancholic  tone  of  the 
whole.  Fear  and  diflruft  are  the  principal  affections  of  an  orga- 
nization fo  religious  ; pardon  me  the  exprefiion.  A nofe  like 
this  is  the  mark  of  a gentle  energy,  and  of  confummate  pru- 
dence. The  eye  and  the  mouth  denote  a man  fit  for  the  cabinet, 
capable  of  tracing  a plan,  and  of  calculating  the  refult.  Nature 
did  not  form  him  for  enterprizes  which  demand  great  bodily 
ffrength,  but  difpofed  liis  mind  to  feel,  with  cxquiiite  fenflbilit.y, 
intellectual  beauties,  and  particularly,  calmly  to  relifli  thofe  whofe 
reality  he  knows  by  experience. 

4.  We  fhould  be  warranted  in  faying  that  the  temperament 
before  us  is  very  phlegmatic,  very  fanguine  ; we  fhould  have  quite 
as -much  reafon  to  fay  that  it  is  choleric,  and  even,  to  a certain 
point,  melancholic.  If  the  copy  be  exa&j.the  original  of  this 
portrait  is  not  a great  genius  ; but  neither  can  he  be  an  ordinary 
man,  and  ftill  hfs  a little  mind.  The  forehead  inclines  to  a chole- 
ric-fanguine  difpofition,  infinitely  happy,  and  modified  by  a flight 
infufion  cf  phlegm.  The  fame  holds  as  to  the  nofe  and  the 
mouth  ; the  under  part  of  the  face  is  phlegmatic-fanguine.  A 
cairn  and  manly  eloquence  flows  from  thefe  lips.  The- eyes  arc 
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too  vaguely  defigned  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  forehead  : they 
do  not  fay  all  that  this  perfon  would  wifh  them  to  exprefs.  With 
fuch  a phyfionomy,  the  proprietor  rauft  neceffarily  be  a man  of 
probity. 

5.  The  profile  of  one  of  the  molt  folid  and  refpeclable  men 
with  whom  I am  acquainted,  and  who  is  at  once  melancholic, 
choleric,  phlegmatic,  and  fanguine.  The  melancholic  principle, 
which  predominates  in  thi3  temperament,  makes  him  exquifitely 
quick-fighted  to  the  flighted;  imperfe&ion  ; but  if  ever  he  is  ri- 
gid to  excefs,  it  is  rather  in  fpying  andcenfuring  faults  in  himfelf, 
than  in  others  Buch  firmnefs  and  moderation — fuch  clearnefs  of 
tmderftanding  and  energy  of  chara&er — fo  much  feverity,  correct- 
ed by  fo  much  gentlenefs — a contempt  fo  decided  for  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  juft  an  eflimation  of  the  in- 
noceutpleafuresof  life — that  implacable  hatred  of  vice,  and  that  ten- 
ded affection  for  the  perfon  of  the  vicious— on  one  hand,  a dignity 
of  reafon,  rifing  above  prejudice;  on  the  other,  a philofophic  tole- 
rance, conforming  itfelf,  wiihcondefcenfion,  to  receive  modes  and 
praftices — All  this  fuppofes  the  happieft  mixture  of  the  four 
temperaments,  and  is  a further  confirmation  of  one  of  my  favou- 
rite pofitions.  That  melancholy  and  phlegm  are  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceßhry  to  genius  and  true  greatnefs.  In  the  profile  before  us,  the 
character  6f  the  eye  is  melancholic,  and  that  of  the  mouth  me- 
lancholic : a difference,  which,  however,  does  not  in  the  leaf!  mar 
the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

6 . You  will  bedifpofedto  rank  this  face  among  the  phlegmatics! 
The  mouth,  a little  too  foft,  compared  with  the  other  features, 
and  the  rather  relaxed  contour  of  the  chin,  would  juflify  your  clat- 
fification.  But  then  , what  will  you  fay  of  the  forehead  and  the 
nofe  ? Would  you  expecl  the  calmnefs  and  energy,  the  wifdom 
und  firmnefs  which  they  exprefs,  from  a character  governed  by  a 
predominant  phlegm  ? or  elfe,  to  which  of  the  other  three  tem- 
peraments will  you  exclufively  refer  thefe  qualities  ? It  is  an  em- 
Barrafiing  queftion.  So  much  wifdom  belongs  not  to  the  choleric 
man  ; the  melancholic  is  fcarcely  capable  of  fuch  a degree  of  fe- 
renit  y ; and  the  fanguine  is,  ufually,  lefi>  folid.  If  you  are  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  fall  in  with  a man  wfiofe  forehead,  nofe,  and  eye- 
brows. 


brows,  are  in  fuch  perfect  conformity — ftand  ft  ill,  accoft  him 
refneCtfully,  and  intrcat  his  permiflion  to  apply  to  him,  when 
you  have  occafion,  for  his  good  advice. 

Four  Heads.  G. 

I.  A choleric-fanguine  temperament,  and  fomewhat  inclined  to 
phlegm.  The  lower  part  of  the  profile  announces,  beyond  the 
poftibility  of  being  mistaken,  the  choleric  character — a will  that 
muft  be  obeyed,  a mind  prompt  toformdefigns,  active  in  conducing 
them,  impatient  to  behold  the  accomplifhment.  The  fanguine 
part  is  characterized  by  the  nofe  and  by  that  forehead,  fo  rich 
in  ideas,  fo  qualified  to  view  objects  in  their  true  light,  and  to 
embrace  them  in  all  their  extent.  The  under  part  is  phlegma- 
tic-fanguine.  With  an  organization  fo  energetic,  fo  productive, 
the  man  is  called  to  aCt,  and  will  fucceed  in  the  higheft  fphere 
of  aCtion  : he  is  difpofed  to  minifter  to  the  happinefs  of  all 
around  him  ; but  in  order  to  be  happy  himfclf,  he  muft  fecure 
the  attachment  of  friends  of  a fanguine-phlegmatic  temperament 
and  of  a fprightly  humour. 

2.  Here  we  have  a fanguine-phlegmatic  temperament.  The 
combined  whole  of  this  beautiful  phyfionomy  announces  a man 
of  courage  : the  contour  of  the  nofe  indicates  a deliberate  firm- 
nefs ; the  forehead,  foundnefs  of  underftanding  and  prefence 
of  mind. 

This  is  the  judgment  I pronouced  on  the  profile  2,  with- 
out knowing  the  original.  I have  fince  been  informed  that  it  is 
the  Image  of  a celebrated  man,  equally  diftinguiftied  by  his  ge- 
nius, his  aCtions,  and  his  moral  character ; of  a man  who  em- 
ploys as  much  coolntfs  and  prudence  in  the  formation  of  his 
plans,  as  warmth  and  energy  in  the  execution  of  them  ; who, 
in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  fignalized  himfelf  by  his 
naval  exploits,  and  in  his  writings  has  treated,  like  a fcholar, 
every  branch  of  his  profeflion.  Add  to  this,  a noble  difintereft- 
ednefs,  an  extreme  fimplicity  of  manners,  an  inexhauftible  fund 
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of  moderation  and  goodnefs, — and  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  he 
who  unites  fo  many  excellent  qualities  to  talents  fo  rare,  has  the 
moll  undoubted  claim  on  public  efteem,  and  the  applaufe  of  the 
phyfionomift. 

3.  There  are  phyfionomies  which  one  would  be  tempted  to  de- 
nominate petrified.  They  are  detached  from  fociety,  they  i nie  re  it 
no  one,  participate  in  nothing,  are  fufceptible  of  nothing,  and 
with  difficulty  communicate  themfelves  to  others.  Firm  and  un- 
shaken, perforfs  of  this  fort  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  feu- 
lible  nor  ftupid  ; they  may  be  faid  to  have  no  temperament.  But 
faces  fuch  as  thofe  I fpeak  of,  are  infinitely  more  rare  in  real  life, 
than  in  works  of  art : you  find  them  efpecially  in  copies  and  imi- 
tations', made  after  the  antique.  This  profile  furniffies  an  example 
of  it.  Firmnefs  without  energy,  obitinacy  without  malignity* 
force  without  courage — thefe  are  the  obvious  chara&eriftics  of 
this  profile  : there  is  nothing  ignoble  in  it  ; it  even  feduces  by  a 
certain  air  of  greatnefs,  of  fuperiority,  and  capacity — and  yet 
one  dürft  not  anfwer  for  it,  that  it  polfelfes  a fingie  one  of  thefe 
qualities.  Every  thing  here  is  evidently  factitious  ; half  ‘nature, 
half  art,  I know  not  what  to  make  of  it. 

4.  Here  is  one  phyfionomy  more,  whofe  chara&er  is,  that  i£ 
has  none.  It  is  a mixture  of  Nature  and  Art,  of  fieffi  and  ftone, 
of  great  and  infipid  traits  ; in  a word,  the  production  of  a man* 
nerift  running  after  the  ideal.  Never  did  Nature  form  fuch  a 
forehead,  nor  fuch  eyes,  nor  fuch  a nofe,  nor  fuch  hair.  All 
this  is  without  character,  without  temperament  ; and  were  you 
even  to  take  the  lowers  part  for  fanguine-phlegmatic,  what  would 
you  fay  of  the  nofe,  the  form  of  which  is  fo  elegant,  and  which 
ceafes  to  be  natural,  becaufe  the  Painter  has  taken  pains  to  play 
the  mannerift  ? On  the  firft  look,  this  figure  függefts  the  idea  of 
the  head  of  St.  John  ; but  examine  it  clofely,  and  it  finks  into 
the  mere  mailt  of  a beautiful  countenance,  unmeaning  to  the  laft 
degree. 

I feel  how  imperfeCt  ideas  are,  and  I acknowledge  it ; but  I 
was  unwilling  to  repeat  what  others,  before  me,  have  faid  a thou- 
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fand  times.  I will  only  add,  that  by  means  of  a fronloinetcrf 
we  Ihall  arrive,  I hope,  at  the  capacity  of  finding,  for  all  obje&s 
in  general,  the  proper  figns,  the  oontours,the  lines  and  chara&er  of 
irritability  ; that  we  (hall  be  able  to  fix  the  relation  between  alt 
the  contours  of  the  human  forehead,  and  all  other  forms  what- 
ever which  prefent  themfelves  to  our  eyes,  or  which  influence 
cur  feeling.. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  finally  to  indicate,  in  a few  words, 
fome  of  the  articles  which'  are  ftill  wanting  to  my  Le&ure,  and 
to  propofe  fome  queftions,  the  folution  of  which  I refer  to  the 
experience  of  wife  and  good  men. 

1.  Is  man  able,  and  ought  he,  to  fuhdue  entirely  his  natural 
temperament,  or  labour  totally  to  deftroy  it  ? Is  the  cafe  of  our 
temperament  at  all  different  from  that  of  our  fenfes  and  of  our 
members  ? And  juft  as  every  creature  of  God  is  good  in  its 
principle,  is  not  every  particular  faculty  of  that  creature  good 
alio  ? Does  Religion  exa&  more  than  the  fhunning  of  excefs, 
that  is,  the  moderating  of  fuch  of  our  defires  as  cramp  or  pre- 
vent the  exercife  of  other  ufeful  faculties  ? Doe9  it  demand  mote 
than,  the  exchange  af  the  objeäs  of  our  paßtons  P 

2.  In  what  manner  ought  a choleric  father  to  treat  and  diredft 
his  choleric  fou  r1  a ianguine  mother  her  melancholy  daughter? 
a phlegmatic  friend  his  choleric  friend  ? In  a word,  in  what 
planner  ought  one  temperament  to  comport  itfelf  toward  another 
temperament  ? 

To  this  I fhall  fuccin&Iy  reply,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  im- 
mediate relations,  between  two  contrary  temperaments,  ought, 
as  rauch  as  pofiible,  to  be  avoided  : that  it  would  always  be 
proper  to  contrive  for  them  the  intervention  of  a third,  to  a£t  as 
mediator. 

A choleric  man  ought  never  to  treat  with  another  choleric 
perfon,  without  the  aid  of  a phlegmatic-fa nguine. 

The 
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The  fanguine  will  injure  himfelf  by  forming  a connexion  wiflh 
one  equally  fanguine*  A temperament  very  choleric  will  fatigue 
the  phlegmatic,  till  lie  is  completely  exhaulled,  by  exciting  in 
him  attention  too  violent.  Take  care  not  to  bring  together  the 
fanguine  and  the  melancholic  ; and  place  not  this  laft  by  the  fide 
of  a choleric  perfon,  without  fecuring  the  mediation  of  a fan- 
guine phlegmatic. 

3.  What  temperaments  are  the  moil  predlfpofing  to  friendffup 
which  fuit  eäch  other  bell  in  the  married  ftate  ? I would  choofe 
the  fanguine-phlegmatic  for  the  matrimonial  union  : the  chole- 
ric-melancholic is  moft  adapted  to  friendftiip. 

4.  Which  are  the  temperaments  that  cannot  immediately  fuh- 
fift  together  ? It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  choleric  fhould 
be  feparated  from  the  choleric,  but  each  of  the  other  tempera- 
ments may  agree  with  its  like. 

5.  What  can,  and  what  ought  to  be  demanded  of  each  tempera- 
ment ? What  kind  of  employment  and  recreation  will  you  afiiga 
it  ? What  friends,  or  what  enemies  would  you  wifh  to  procure  for 
it,  in  view  of  either  exciting  or  repreffmg  its  paffipns  ? I will  not 
decide  the  queftion,  but  I could  wifh  it  were  determined  by  con* 
noiffeurs,  who  have  ftudied  the  human  heart  more  profoundly  than 
I have. 

6.  Is  there  in  the  fame  temperameiit  a bad  quality  which  is  not 
compenfated  by  a good  one  ? — I believe  not. 

7.  What  are  the  diftin&ive  traits  of  the  phyfionomy  for  each 
temperament,  in  different  ages  and  fexes  ? The  melancholic  tet% 
perament  gradually  hollows  and  contra&s  the  features  of  the  face  i 
tl^e  fanguine  always  (hrivels  them  more ; the  choleric  bends  and 
fltarpens  them  ; the  phlegmatic  flattens  and  relaxes  them. 


I,  E €~ 


Of  the  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Constitution. 

WHAT  we  call  ßrength  of  body,  is  that  natural  faculty  of  man, 

virtue  of  which  he  a&s  powerfully,  and  without  effort,  upoa 
another  body,  without  eafily  yielding  himfelf  to  a foreign  impul- 
lion.  The  more  a man  operates  immediately,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  move  him — the  ftronger  he  is  ; the  lefs  he  is  able  to 
operate,  andthelefs  refiftance  he  can  make  to  the  fhock  of  another 
body—  the  more  weak  he  is. 

Strength  may  be  divided  into  two  forts  ; the  one  calm , the 
effence  of  which  confifts  in  immobility  ; the  other  lively , which 
has  motion  for  its  effence ; that  is,  it  produces  motion  without 
fielding  to  it.  The  latter  may  be  exemplified  by  the  elafticffy 
of  the  fpring  ; the  former,  by  the  firmnefs  of  therock. 

I put  in  the  firft  cja£  of  ftrong  perfons  thofe  whom  you  may 
denominate  Herculefes,  in  whom  every  thing  announces  th^e  moll 
rebuff  conflitution  : they  arc  all  bone  and  nerve  ; their  ftature  is 
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lofty,  their  flefh  is  firm  and  compadl  ; they  are  pillars  which  can- 
not be  moved. 

• Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are  of  a complexion  which  has  not 
the  fame  firmnefs,  nor  the  fame  denfity  ; they  are  lefs  corpulent 
and  maffy  than  the  preceding,  but  their  power  unfolds  itfelf  in 
proportion  to  the  obftacles  which  oppofe  them.  If  you  ftruggle 
againft  them,  if  you  attempt  to  reprefs  their  adlivity,  they  ftand 
the  fhock  with  a vigour,  and  repel  it  with  an  elaflic  force,  of  which 
perfons  the  moil  nervous  would. hardly  be  capable. 

The  natural  ftrength  of  the  elephant  depends  on  his  bony 
fyftem  ; irritated  or  not,  he  bears  enormous  burdens  ; he  cruihes, 
without  effort,  and  without  intending  it,  whatever  happens  to  be 
in  his  way.  The  ftrength  of  an  irritated  wafp  is  of  a very  differ- 
ent kind  ; but  thefe  two  kinds  of  ftrength  fuppofe  folidity  of  the 
fundamental  parts,  and  the  fame  folidity  in  the  whole. 

The  foftnefs  of  bodies  deftroys  their  ftrength. 

It  is  eafy,  then,  to  form  a judgment  of  the  primitive  ftrength 
of  a man,  from  the  foftnefs  or  the  folidity  of  his  complexion. 
In  like  manner  alfo  an  elaftic  body  has  diftindlive  figns,  which 
prevent  its  being  confounded  with  a body  non-elaftic.  What 
a difference  between  the  foot  of  the  elephant  and  that  of  the  flag, 
between  the  foot  of  a wafp  and  that  of  a gnat  ! 

Solid  and  calm  ftrength  manifefts  itfelf  by  a well-proportioned 
ftature,  rather  too  fhort  than  too  tall ; by  a thick  nape,  broad 
fhoulders,  a face  rather  bony  than  fleftiy,  even  in  a Hate  of  perfedl 
health. 

I had  fome  other  figns  which  announce  this  fpecies  of  ftrength. 
A forehead  fhort,  compadl,  and  even  knotted — frontal  finufes  well 
marked,  not  too  prominent,  and  which  are  either  entirely  fmooth 
in  the  middle,  or  with  deep  incifions  ; but  whofe  cavity  ought 
not  to  be  limited  to  a fimple'  flattening  of  the  furface— eyebrows 
bufhy.  and  clofe,  placed  horizontally,  and  which  approach*  near 
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the  eyes — funk  eyes,  and  a determined  look — a nofe  broäd,  firm, 
bony  near  the  ioot — contours  llraight  and  angular — the  hair  of 
the  head  and  that  of  the  beard,  fliort,  curled,  and  thick — -fmail 
teeth,  l'omewhat  broad,  and  well  fet  — clofe  lips,  and  the  under  one 
jutting  out,  rather  than  drawn  in — a broad  prominent  chin — the 
o;cipital  bone  knotty  and  projecting — a bafe  voice— a firm 
ftep. 

The  elaitic  flrength,  the  lively  force,  which  is  an  effe&  of 
irritation,  ought  to  be  obferve  1 in  the  moment  of  activity  ; but 
you  mult  take  care  to  make  abftra&ion  of  the  figns  of  this 
aCtivity,  when  the  irritated  ftrength  fhall  be  reduced  to  its  ftate 
of  reft.  We  fay  then,  that  a certain  kind  of  body,  which  in  a 
ftate  of  inactivity  is  capable  of  fo  little,  which  at  that  time 
* operates  and  refills  fo  feebly,  may  be  irritated  and  ftretched  to 
fuch  a point,  is  capable  of  acquiring  fuch  a degree  of  vigour.  It 
will  be  found  that  this  fpecies  of  ftrength,  which  is  roufed  by 
irritation,  refides,  for  the  moil  part,  in  a fender  body,  rather  tall 
but  r.oc  too  much  fo,  and-  at  the  fame  time  more  bony  than  fleftiy. 
You  will  almoft  always  obferve  perfons  of  this  fort  to  have  a pale 
complexion,  inclining  to  brown  ; rapid  movements,  though  fome* 
what  ftiff  ; a ftep  firm  and  hafty  ; the  look  fixed  and  piercing  } 
lips  finely  formed,  flight! y but  exaCllv  joined. 

The  following  indications  are  thofe  of  weaknefs.  A tall 
ftature  without  proportion  ; much  flefh  and  little  bone  ; tenfion 
of  the  mufcles  ; a timid  countenance  ; a flabby  fkin  ; the  con- 
tours of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nofe  rounded,  blunted,  and, 
above  all,  hollowed  ; a little  nofe  and  fmail  noftrils  ; a (hortand 
retreated  chin  ; a long  cylindrical  neck  ; a motion  either  very 
rapid,  or  very  flow,  but,  in  either  cafe,  no  firmnefs  of  ftep  ; a 
gloomy  look  ; deprefled  eye-lids  ; an  open  mouth  ; long,  yel- 
lowifh,  or  gret-ni/h  teeth  ; a long  jaw,  with  a joint  clofe  to  the 
ear  ; the  flefh  white  ; fair,  foft,  and  long  hair,  a fhrill  voice  ; &e. 
v 
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knowledge,  you  could  not  but  perceive  in  this  profile  the  ftrength. 
of  Hercules.  That  forehead*  which  retreats  fo  little,  accompani- 
ed with  a finus  fo  great,  the  thicknefs  of  the  nape,  the  bufhinefs 
öf  the  beard,  all  bear  the  fame  imprefs.  But  it  is  not  ftrength 
alone  which  diftinguilhes  this  head.  There  is  blended  in  it  a 
voluptuous  indolence ; and  this  appears  more  particularly  in  the  con- 
tours of  the  forehead,  and  in  the  arch  of  that  deprefltd  nofe.  The 
eye,  the  clofe  mouth,  and  the  chin,  indicate  even  refinement  in  plea - 
fare.  To  charadtcrize  a triumphant  ftrength,  an  energy  ever  adlive, 
a man  who  accomplices  whatever  he  pleafes,  the  face,  andefpeci- 
ally  the  forehead,  ought  to  be  more  fquare. 

2.  This  is  one  of  thof cfquare  heads  of  which  I have  juft  now 
been  fpeaking.  It  Would  be  the  complete  image  of  ftrength,  if 
the  nofe  were  a little  broader.  It  is  a face  of  brafs  j you  fee 
in  it  manly  courage,  and  a beautiful  combination. 

A man  like  this,  is  not  only  immoveable  in  himfelf,  but  is  alfo 
capable  of  bearing  down  and  crulhing  every  thing  that  refills  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  poftefles  a certain  fund  of  goodnefs  : he 
never  will  provoke  any  one,  and  will  reft  fatisfied  with  repelling 
the  attacks  made  upon  him.  Real  ftrength  loves  to  pradtife  in- 
dulgence : it  defpifes  an  impotent  adverfary,  and  laughs  at  frantic 
malignity.  Here  the  expreflion  of  energy  is  perfedtly  vifible  in 
the  hair  and  in  the  beard  : the  forehead  has  as  much  wifdom  as 
folidity  : it  is  lefs  prolific  than  the  preceding,  but  it  announces  a 
mind  more  profound,  and  which  will  not  eafily  fuffer  the  objedls 
it  has  once  laid  hold  of  to  efcape. 

3.  This  ftrength  reaches  not  that  of  Hercules  ; you  will  remark 
in  it  more  roughnefs,  more  ferocity,  and  lefs  precifion.  I 
would  call  it  an  indefiruäible  ftrength,  which,  once  roufed,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  moft  extreme  violence. 

Compared  with  our  two  Herculefes,  Numbers  I.  and  II. 
the  forehead  is  lefs  produdlive  than  the  firft  ; neither  has  it  the 
wifdom  of  the  fecond.  However  lofty  and  however  bony  it  may 
be,  it  can  only  contain  a mind  obftinate,  contradted,  incapable  of 
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embracing  obje&s  in  ail  their  extent.  The  eyebrows  announce 
neither  judgment  nor  refle&ion  ; at  mod,  a pafiionate  heat, 
which  eafily  and  frequently  changes  into  frantic  rage  : this  ex- 
prefiion  is  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eye- 
brows fink.  The  nofe  is  ridiculoufly  compreffed  towards  its  root : 
replete  with  fenfe  ; in  other  refpedfcs,  it  promifes  a prolific 
chara&er,  but  always  irritable  in  the  extreme.  The  eye  is  lefs 
ferocious  than  the  eyebrow,  and  lefs  energy  than  the  forehead. 
The  mouth  beats  the  imprefs  of  a fingular  fpecies  of  malignity  ; 
it  prefents  a mixture  of  goodnefs  bordering  on  folly,  and  of 
cauflic  bitternefs  which  tranfcends  the  bounds  of  malice.  The 
chin  and  neck  are  inflexibly  (lift.  The  hair  does  not  fuit  that  face 
of  brafs,  and  is  not  much  in  harmony,  except  with  the  look  ; but 
the  extreme  precifion  of  the  ear  fully  retraces  the  chara&er  of  the 
forehead,  of  the  chin,  and  of  the  neck. 


\ 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE  VII. 


Ot  the  State  of  Health  and  Sickness,  or  an  Essat 
on  Symptoms. 

WE  want  a fymptomatic  fyftem  for  every  ft  ate  of  health  and 
fickneis,  founded  on  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  and  pathognomy. 
An  undertaking  of  this  kind  far  exceeds  my  ability  ; but  I 
fhould  like  to  fee  it  executed  by  an  intelligent  phyfician.  To 
him  would  I recommend  it  to  trace  the  phyfiological  cliara&ers 
of  the  different  difeafes  to  which  every  conftitution,  every  body, 
might  be  particularly  difpofed.  I am  ignorant,  to  a very  great  de- 
gree, of  every  thing  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  difeafes,  and  of 
the  ligns  which  are  proper  to  them  ; neverthelefs,  from  the  little  I 
have  fecn  and  obferved  in  this  way,  I think  I may  venture  to  affi  m 
with  confidence,  that,  on  carefully  ftudying  the  folid  parts 
and  contours  of  a great  number  of  fick  perfons,  it  would  not  be 
abfolutely  impoffibleto  perceive,  and  to  indicate  before-hand,  in  a 
ftate  of  perfect  health,  th  characters  of  the  difeafes,  ever:  the 
Hioft  dangerous,  to  which  the  body  i3  naturally  inclined  Q 
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what  utility  would  fuch  a fyftem  be  ; a prognoßic , founded  on  the 
nature  and  ftrudure  of  the  body,  for  every  poffiUff  or  probable 
diftemper  ! What  infinite  benefit  would  be  the  refult,  if  the  phy: 
fician  could  fay  to  a man  in  health,  with  a probability  ap-^ 
proaching  to  certainty,  ‘ According  to  the  natural  cider  of 
* things,  you  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  fuch  a di  ford  er  : 

« make  ufr  ot  fuch  and  fuch  precautions.  It  is  with  the  con- 

< fumption  and  fever,  as  with  the  tmall-pox ;;  the  germ  of  them  is 
« within  us,  and  may  difcloft  itfelf  in  fuch  a manner  : thus  and 

< thus  you  muft  ad  to  prevent  the  efftds  of  it.’  A fyftem  of 
Piecetics,  räifed  on  the  foundation  of  phyfiognomy,  would  be  a 
work  worthy  of  you,  illuftrious  Zinciraermann  1 

With  what  11c ill  does  this  great  man  charaderize,  in  his  admira- 
ble Treatife  on  Experience,  the  date  of  the  different  maladies  pro-, 
duced  by  the  pafiions  ! My  readers  alfuredly  will  not  blame  me 
for  inferting,  in  this  place,  fome  paffages  which  contain  excellent 
fymptomaii:  remarks,  and  which  prove  to  what  a degree  thaf 
author  is  converfant  in  hisfubjed.  I begin  with  a very  interefting 
extrad  from  Chap.  viii.  of  Part  Firft.  < The  phyfician  who  is  a 
4 man  of  obfervätion,  examines  the  phyfionomy  of  difeafes. 

< This  phyfionomy  communicates  itfelf,  it  is  true,  to  the  whole 

< extent  of  the  body  ; but  the  figns  which  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  pf  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  ; of  its  changes  and  pro- 

< grefs,  are  particularly  perceptible  in  the  features  and  in  the  air 
t 0f  the  face.  The  patient  has  frequently  the  mien  of  his  dif- 
« eafe  ; this  is  vjfible  in  burnings  hedic,  and  bilious  fevers,  in  the 
‘ green  fiekntfs,  in  the  jaundice,  in  airabilarious,  and  in  worm 

< complaints.*  (Ignorant  as  I am  in  medicine,  I have  frequently 
difcovered  in  the  phyfionomy  the  indication  of  thefolitary  worm.) 
♦ This  mien  of  which  1 fpeak,  cannot  pofiibly  efcape  the  leall  at- 

< tcntive  obferver,  efpecially  In  the  ravages  of  the  venereal  difeafe. 

< jn  violent  fevers,  the  more  that  the  face  lofes  its  natural  air,  the 
« greater  is  the  danger.  A man  wliofe  look  was  formerly  gentle 

< and  ferene,  and  who  with  his  face  all  on  fire,  fixes  a difturbed 
« and  wild  eye  upon  me,  always  fills  me  with  apprehenfion  of  a 

< deranged  under  Handing.  At  other  times,  and  in  inflammations 
4 of  the  lungs,  I have  feen  the  face  turn  pale,  and  the  look 
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4 ramble  at  the  approach  of  a paroxyfm  which  chilled  the  patient 
4 with  cold,  and  even  left  him  infenfible.  Diilurbed  eyes,  pen- 
* dant  and  pale  lips,  are  bad  fymptoms  in  hot  fevers,  becaufe  they 
‘ fuppofe  extreme  debility  : there  is  very  great  danger  when  the 
‘ face  falls  fuddenly.  There  is  a tendency  to  mortification  when, 
4 in  inflammatory  cafes,  the  nofe  becomes  pointed,  the  complexion 
‘ lead  coloured,  and  the  lips  blueifh.  In  general,  the  face  fre- 
4 quently  announces  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  by  figns  which  ap- 
‘ pear  nowhere  elfe,  and  which  are  highly  fignincant.  The  eyes 
alone  furnifli  us  with  innumerable  obfervations,  Boerhaave 
4 examined  thofe  of  his  patients  with  a magnifying  glafs,  to  fee 
4 if  the  blood  afeended  in  the  fmall  veflfels.  Hippocrates  confi- 
4 dered  it  as  a bad  fymptom,  when  the  eyes  of  the  patieiit  ftum- 
4 ned  the  light  ; when  involuntary  tears  flowed  from  them ; 
4 when  they  began  to  fquint  ; when  the  one  appeared  fmaller  lhan 
4 the  other ; when  the  white  began  to  redden,  the  arteries  to 
4 grow  black,  to  fvvell,  or  to  difappear  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
4 ner.  (p.432.)  The  motions  of  the  patient,  and  his  pofture  in 
4 bed,  ought  equally  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  diftinclive 
4 figns.  You  frequently  fee  the  patient  raife  his  hand  to  his 
4 forehead,  fumble  in  the  air,  fcratch  the  wall,  pull  about  the 
4 bed-clothes  ; and  all  thefe  motions  have  their  fignification,  as 
4 they  have  their  caufe.  The  pofture  of  the  lick  perfon  is  analo- 
4 göus  to  the  (late  in  which  he  finds  himfeif,  and,  for  that  reafon, 

4 merits  particular  attention.  The  more  incommodious  his  fiiiua- 
4 tion  is,  in  an  inflammatory  diforder,  the  more  it  em  bles  us  to 
4 form  a judgment  of  the  agitation  he  undergoes*  and  of  the  dan- 
4 ger  which  threatens  him.  Hippocrates  has  gone  into  all  thefe 
4 details,  with  an  accuracy  altogether  fatisfa&ory.  The  more  the 
4 poflure  of  the  patient  approaches  that  which  was  habitual  to 
4 him  in  a ftate  of  health,  the  lefs  is  his  danger/ 

I here  infert,  by  the  way,  a remark  of  our  author,  which  ap- 

pears to  me  replete  with  fagacity. I * *  4 Swift, * fays  he,  p.  452. 

4 was  lean  as  long  as  he  was  a prey  to  ambition,  and  every  fpeciea 

4 of  mental  difquietude.  He  afterwards  entirely  loft  his  rsafai% 

4 and  then  he  became  plump  again/ 
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Mr.  Zimmermarin  gives  an  admirable  defcription  of  envy,  and 
of  the  lavages  it  commits  on  the  human  body.  ‘ The  effects 

* of  envy  begin  to  appear  even  in  children.  Under  the  influence 
‘ of  this  propenfity,  they  become  lean  and  langulfhing,  and  fre- 
‘ quently  fall  into  a marafmus.  In  general,  envy  diforders  the 
‘ appetite,  it  occafions  unquiet  fleep  and  febrile  convulfions  ; 

‘ it  faddens  the  mind  ; it  produces  a peevifh,  impatient,  and  refl- 
‘ lefsair  : it  has  a tendency  to  produce  an  oppreffion  of  the  lungs. 
‘ The  good  name  of  another  is  fufpended,  like  a fword,  over  the 

* head  of  the  envious  perfon  : he  is  continually  contriving  to  tor- 

* ment  others,  and  he  is  his  own  greateft  torment.  Obfervehim, 

* even  in  his  moments  of  gaiety:  it  departs  from  him,  the  mo- 

* ment  his  demon  begins  to  work,  as  foon  as  he  feels  himfelf  un* 

* able  to  repreT  that  merit  to  which  he  cannot  rife.  He  then  rolls 

* his  eyes,  contra&s  his  forehead,  and  affumes  a gloomy,  füllen 
‘ pouting  air.*  Vol.  II.  Chap.  I. 

The  authors  who  have  written  moft  on  fymptoms,  and  whom 
phyficians  moft  frequently  quote,  are,  Arctoeus,  Lemnius,  Emilius 
Campolongus,  Wolff,  Hoffman,  Wedel,  Schroder  the  Father.  I 
heve  likewife  feen  two  goon  differtations  on  the  fame  fubjeft:  the 
one  by  Samuel  Quelmalz,  de  profopofeopia  Medica,  Leipzig.  1 784  ; 
the  other  by  the  celebrated  Stahl , de  facie  morborun  indice ; feu  mor - 
borum  tzßimati'jne  ex  facie;  Halle , 1700.  But  the  beft  compofed 
treatife  wTe  have  in  this  way,  the  moft  interefting  and  moft  com- 
plete, is  Thoma  Fiene , Philofophi  ac  Mideci  praßan  tijfmi , Semiotica , 
five  defg’iis  medicis  Lugduni , 1664  : yet  this  ingenious  author  has 
glanced  very  flightlv  on  the  prognoftics  to  be  drawn  from  the 
ftgure  of  the  body  ; .though,  in  his  Diagnoflics  he  attaches  him* 
felf  more  to  it  than  other  writers  have  done. 

Of  Youth  and  Old  Age. 

I. 

» 

Youth  extends  and  develope  the  body,  Old  Age  contra&s  and 
Ihrivels  it : the  former  moiftens  it,  and  diffufes  warmth  over  it ; 
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the  latter  dries  and  freezes  it.  In  youth  the  body  is  ere&and 
elevated  ; in  old  age  it  bends  and  finks. 

2. 


The  phyfionomy  of  youth  difcorers  what  we  fliall  be,  that  of 
old  age  what  we  have  been  ; but  it  is  much  eafier  to  reafon  from 
the  pail  than  to  predicate  of  futurity.  The  bony  fyftem  being 
my  principal  guide,  and  the  bones  not  being  as  yet  marked  with 
fufficient  ftrength,  not  yet  diffidently  confolidated  in  youth,  I 
will  frankly  confcfs  that  I have  frequently  much  difficulty  to  knew 
the  chara&er  of  the  grown  man  from  the  features  of  the  youth  ; 
the  chara&er  of  the  woman  from  the  traits  of  the  girl.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  fatisfy  one’s  felf  in  thefe  comparative  judgments,  when 
they  mud  be  deduced  only  from  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy,  and 
from  the  contours  of  the  body,  taken  in  a Hate  of  reft ; the  thing, 
however,  is  not  impoffible. 

3* 

‘ The  firft  years  of  youth,’  fays  Zimmermann,  ‘contain  thena- 

* tural  hifto'ry  of  man.  They  unfold  the  faculties  of  the  foul  ; 

* they  difeover  the  firft  principles  of  our  future  conduct,  the 
‘ traits  which  fuit  every  temp.rament.  Mature  age  difpofes  a 
6 mind  of  the  utmoft  candour  to  diffimulation,  or,  at  lead,  it  pro- 
1 duces  in  our  idea  a certain  modification,  which  is  the  efftd  of 
( inftru&ion  and  experience.  Years  fucceffively  efface  even  the 

* charadteriftic  figns  of  the  paffions,  whereas  youth  prefents  the 
c mod  pofitive  indications  of  them.  As  long  as  the  man  preferves 

* his  primitive  difpofitions,  he  changes  not,  and  is  incapable  of 
4 playing  the  impofture  under  a borrowed  colouring.  The  youth 
1 is  the  work  of  nature,  the  grown  man  is  modelled  by  art.’ 

4- 

My  dear  Zimmermann  ! thispaffage  contains  both  truth  and  J 
f^lfehood.  I perceive  it  is  true,  in' the  face  of  the  young  man, 
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the  maß  which  has  ferved  as  a bafis  to  his  conftitution,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  difcover  in  it  the  form  of  the  future  adult. 


5- 

Youth,  juft  as  old  age,  has  its  paffions  and  its  faculties.  Thefe, 
though  dependent  one  upon  another,  are  frequently  in  contradic- 
tion in  the  fame  individual,  and  their  developement  alone  can 
draw  out  the  traits  which  characterize  them.  The  grown  man  is, 
after  all,  only  the  youth  viewed  through  the  microfcope  : thus  I 
read  the  more  diftindtly  in  the  face  of  the  adult,  than  in  that  of 
the  boy.  I admit  that  diffimulation  may  conceal  a great  many 
things,  but  it  changes  not  the  form.  The  marked,  confolidated, 
and  fhengthened  features  of  the  grown  man  are,  to  the  phyfiono- 
mift,  a prefervative  too  efficacious  againft  miftake,  to  permit  the 
tricks  of  diffimulation  to  betray  him  into  error.  The  difclofure 
of  the  faculties  and  of  the  paffions  adds  to  the  firft  fketch  of  the 
phyfionomy  a defign  more  bold,  deeper  (hades,  and  a more 
iteady  colouring  which  never  appear  before  the  age  of  virility* 

6. 

The  phyfionomy  of  a young  man  frequently  announces  what 
lie  will  be,  or  what  he  will  not  be  : but  he  muft  be  a great  con* 
noifleur,  and  a moft  expert  obferver  indeed,  who  fets  himfelf  up 
for  a judge  of  the  future  charadfer  in  every  given  cafe. 


7* 

Undoubtedly  when  the  form  of  the  head  is  beautiful,  ftriking? 
and  well-proportioned,  when  the  parts  which  compofe  it  are  of  a 
ftrudlure  folid,  and  yet  fine,  when, [moreover,  it  is  boldly  defigned, 
and  not  too  faintly  coloured — it  can  hardly  fuppofe  an  ordinary 
'man.  This  I know,  and  I know  befides,  that  if  the  form  of  the 
head  be  irregular,  and  efpecially  oblique  or  bent,  if  the  defign  of 
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k is  either  too  relaxed,  or  too  ftiff,  it  certainly  promires  no  great 
things  ; but  how  many  variations  does  the  form  of  the  race*. and 
even  its  bony  fyitem,  undergo  in  youth  ! 


■8. 

'Much  is  faid  of  the  candour,  cf  the  franknefs,  of  the  fimpll- 
city,  and  of  the  ingenuoufnefs  of  phyfionomies  in  infancy  and 
earty^youth  ; but  when  one  is  in  the  habit  of  living  always  with 
children,  of  being  employed  about  them,  and  of  ft  11  dying  them  at- 
tentively, one  is  foon  convinced,  that  it  is  a matter  of  the  laft  dif- 
ficulty to  read  their  features  aright.  The  flighted  accident,  an 
emotion^  a fall,  ill  ufage,  is  frequently  fufficient  to  derange,  in  its 
principle,  the  mod  driking  and  the  happied  phydonomy,  and 
yet  this  change  may  not  be  communicated  at  fird  to  the  whole 
form.  That  dill  beautiful,  always  flatters  ; you  dill  fee  in  it  a 
forehead  intrepidly,  firm,  eyes  deep,  and  penetrating,  a mouth 
fweet  and  fkxiblcr--but  a flight  mixture  has  diflurbed  that  look, 
formerly  fo  ferene — but  the  mouth  has  contracted  a fmall  obliqui- 
ty, fcarcely  perceptible,  and  which,  perhaps,  appears  only  at  in- 
tervals—no  more  is  wanted  to  degrade  the  phydonomy  of  this 
hopeful  young  man,  fo  that  you  can  hardly  know  him  to  be  the 
fame  perfon,  till  at  length  the  progrefs  of  years  have  brought  on  a . 
total  contraft  in  the  features. 


9* 

The  eye  c\f  the  Divinity  alone  can  perceive  in  the  Ample  and 
ingenuous  phydonomy  of  the  young  man,  or,  rather,  of  the 
infant,  the  traces  of  paflion  dill  concealed.  He  alone  can  dif- 
tinguifh  thofe  fignatufes,  which,  marked  at  drd  (lightly  on  the 
face  of  the  youth,  imprefs  themfelves  more  deeply  afterward  at 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  will  produce  at  lad,  in  old  age,  an  entire 
relaxation  of  the  mufcles.  The  phydonomy  cf  my  youth,  how 
different  it  was  from  that  which  I now  wear  i What  a change 

in 
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in  the  form,  and  in  the  features,  and  in  the  expreffion  of  the 
whole  ! 

O mihi  prasteritos  referat  fi  Jupiter  annos*! 

But  if  the  age  of  the  pafiions  quickly  fucceed  the  age  of  inno- 
cence, Reafon  comes  afterwards  to  bring  us  back  to  the  path  of 
Virtue ; and  Ihe,  in  her  turn,  promifes  us  an  eternal  recompenfe, 
after  a Ihort  and  tranfitory  life  is  at  an  end.  Shall  the  veffel  fay 
unto  him  who  formed  it,  Why  haft  thou  made  me  thus  ? I am 
little , but  I am  1.  He  who  created  me,  deftined  me  to  be  a man, 
and  not  to  remain  an  infant.  Why  then  call  back  a youth  paffed 
in  thoughtleffnefs  and  ignorance  ? Placed  in  the  poft  ailigned  me, 
I will  no  longer  look  backward,  and  will  not  regret  my  having 
efcaped  from  a ftate  of  childhood.  The  mafeuline  energy  which 
fuits  the  grown  man,  and  the  fimplicity,  of  the  heart  which  is  the 
bleffed  portion  of  infancy — thefe  are  what  I would  wifh  to  unite  ; 
this  is  the  great  object  of  my  purfuit  ; and  may  God  grant  that 
my  efforts  to  attain  it  prove  fuccefsful  ! 

/ \ ' 

io. 

The  oblique  and  irregular  traits  which  frequently  disfigure  the 
phyfionomy  in  early  youth,  recover  and  re-eftablilh  themfelves,  if, 
in  proper  time,  you  grant  to  your  pupil  a fuitable  liberty  ; if  you 
deliver  him  betimes  from  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  thofe  teazing 
pedants  who  exaft  from  him  things  above  his  capacity,  attain- 
ments referved  for  a maturer  age.  His  features,  I fay, 
will  re-eftablifh  themfelves,  if  you  put  him  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  enlightened  guide,  who  has  fenfe  to  difeover  talents, 
and  to  turn  them  to  good  account. 


1 1. 

The  moft  beautiful  forms,  and  the  happieft  phyfionomies,  are 
fometimes  disfigured  on  the  approach  of  manhood  ; but  this  de- 

* O heavenly  powers  ! bring  back  rny  wafted  years. 
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fortuity  is  very  transient,  and  ought  neither  to  render  parents  un- 
eafy,  nor  to  difcourage  them.  It  ftiouid  only  infpire  them  with 
greater  vigilance,  engage  them  to  treat  their  children  with  gentle - 
nefs,  ami  even  to  conceal  from  them  the  degradation  which  they 
perceive.  After  a fpacc  of  two  years,  the  beauty  of  the  young 
man  will  re-appear,  provided  his  morals  have  not  been  entirely 
corrupted. 


12. 

A great  number  of  phyfionomies,  which  in  infancy  and  in 
youth  were  difagreeable,  and  even  fhocking,  change,  with  time, 
to  a wonderful  advantage.  When  once  the  features  are  arranged, 
when  all  the  parts  have  been  confolidated  in  their  juft  proportions, 
when  the  character  has  acquired  fufficient  confiftency  to  efface 
foreign  imprefiions,  when  bodily  exercife  has  ftrengthened  the 
conftitution,  and  when  the  heart  and  underftanding  have  been 
formed  by  a commerce  with  perfons  of  worth — it  very  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  adult  has  no  longer  any  refemblance  at  all  to 
his  former  felf. 

x3- 

The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  moil  certain  indi- 
cations for  difeovering  the  turn  of  mind,  and  efpecially  the  moral 
character  of  young  perfons. 


In  order  to  illuftrate  the  do&rine  by  examples,  I Oiall  run  over 
the  different  ages  of  human  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  I 
fhall  lay  before  the  reader  a feriesof  prints  which  will  fyrnilh  us,  I 
hope,  with  abundant  matter  of  ufeful  obfervation  and  application. 
I have  already  faid,  and  I repeat  it,  that  every  Lecture  of  my 
work  might  be  the  fubjed  of  a large  volume. 

The  knowledge  of  man,  or  what  with  me  is  the  fame  thing, 
philofophy  and  religion,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  that  of 

God 
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God  himfelf,  cannot  be  promoted  more  diredly  and  more  imme- 
diately, than  by  the  individual  ftudy,  and  the  exad  analysis,- of 
every  thing  belonging  to  humanity.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  exercifetlie  eye  and  the  nuderftanding  of  theobferver—  nothing 
tends  more  to  illuminate  the  mind,  and  Better  enables  us  to  catch 
the  difference  of  charaders,  than  the  difcernment  of  the  infinite 
varieties  which  appear  ifi  the  human  fpecies,  conflicted  under  a 
multitude  of  forms,  which  are  themfeives  fo  endlefsly  diverfified  ; 
nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  the  perfedlon  of  language, .no- 
thing is  more  interefting,  more  ufeful,  and  more  inlhudivc  for  the 
commerce  of  life— and  nothing  can  fo  much  exalt  and  ennoble  our 
enjoyments. 


Two  Heaits  of  Childritn. 

A.  B. 

Horum  est  Regnum  Coelorum*. 

A.  This  print  is  after  Weft,  to  which  I (hall  once  more  refer  in* 
the  fequel.  If  the  phyfionomy  does  not  appear  fo  animated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  copyilt  is  to  blame.  This  child,  replete  with  in- 
nocence and  candour,  is  raifing  his  eyes  to  Jefus  Chnft,  fees  and 
hears  only  him.  The  mouth  is  too  harfh  and  too  open  for  the  de- 
gree of  attention  indicated  by  the  attitude  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  form  of  the  eye.  Attending  to  proportion,  the  nofe 
is  likewife\oo  marked,  toolittle  infantine  ; but  it  neceffarily  fup- 
pofes  much  fweetnefs  and  ingenuoufnefs,  a heart  upright,  pure, 
and  generous,  a judgment  founded  clear.  The  forehead,  confi- 
dering  its  pofition  and  its  contours,  promifes,  neither  profound 
thought  nor  enterprizing  courage.  The  eye  announces  a concep- 
tion extremely  rapid,  an  aftoniftiing  capacity  to  feixe,  I had  al- 
moft  faid,  to  devour  beauties  which  affed  the  fenfes. 

The  fame  charader  may  be  traced  in  the  contour  of  the  occiput. 
The  chin  is  a little  too  voluptuous;  but  I difeern  m the  whole  the 

% Of  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  Matt.  xix.  14* 

exprduon 
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exprefiion  of  that  beautiful  fimplicity,  of  that  divine  fentiment, 
which  detaches  the  foul  from  the  things  of  this  world,  and  enfures 
to  it  a participation  of  the  bounty  of  a Father  in  heaven. 

V 

B.  This  head  is  truly  infantine,  but  in  which  the  ftrength  of 
twenty  years  is  vifibly  concentrated.  However  childifh  the  form, 
every  thing  in  it  announces  the  vigour  of  a Hercules.  The  face 
is  flefhy  ; but  it  is  a flefh  which  has  the  hardnefs  of  brafs.  This 
youth  is  choleric-fanguine  to  the  higheft  degree  ; he  cannot  pof- 
fibly  have  fprung  from  feeble  parents,  nor  been  born  in  a mean 
condition.  Had  we  the  means  of  fettling  the  degrees  of  obftina- 
cy,  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  life,  from  the  confla- 
ble  up  to  the  magiftrate,  and  from  the  magiftrate  up  to  the 
monarch,  I would  aferibeto  the  being  before  us  the  inflexible  will 
of  a Defpot , inexorable  firmnefs,  founded  on  energy  of  character. 
Of  this,  the  forehead  and  chin  are  fufficient  indications. 


Twelve  Heads  of  Boys. 

C. 

Twelve  profiles,  between  which  you  may,  perhaps,  on  the  firft  , 
glance,  perceive  a certain  air  of  refemblance,  but  which  differ  im- 
menfely  in  point  of  character.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which 
excites  my  admiration  ; and  the  reader  will  probably  think  as  I 
do,  after  he  has  attentively  examined  them  one  by  one. 

1.  Phlegmatic-melancholic,  perfe&ly  good-natured,  but  of  a 
feeble  chara&er.  With  much  gentlenefs  and  modefty,  docility 
and  refledlion,  he  is  inclined  to  doubt  and  miftruft. 

2.  This  profile  prefents  a fingular  mixture.  The  forehead  in- 
dicates an  obftinacy  which  appears  to  be  the  effedt  of  a narrow 
mind  ; the  nofe  difeovers  judgment  at  bottom  ; the  eye,  mouth, 
$nd  chin,  announce  good-nature  bordering  on  weaknefs. 


3.  Much 
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5.  Much  weaker  ilill  than  the  preceding’,  more  waggifti  in 
Ills  mirth.  The  over  obtufe  contour  of  the  paflage  which  joints 
the  nofe  to  the  mouth,  gives  the  whole  a childifli  air.  The  fore- 
head promifes  more  flexibility  and  docility  than  that  of  No.  2. 

4.  If  the  chin  were  more  analogous  to  the  part  between  the 
nofe  and  the  mouth,  and  if  the  forehead  retreated  a little  more 
3-top,  this  phyflonomy  would  certainly  be  much  above  the  com- 
mon. Such  as  it  is  at  prefent,  it  appears  fixed  for  life  > it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  ennoble  it. 

5.  The  forehead  .is  very  well,  without  having  any  thing  re- 
markably diftinguiflied,  and  that  eye  too  is  not  ordinary.  A 
nofe  fo  violently  turned  up  is  not  in  nature  ; were  it  lefs  exagge- 
rated, I Ihould  call  it  judicious.  The  mouth  of  this  boy  is  too 
intelligent  for  his  age  ; it  entirely  ceafes  to  be  childifh, 

6.  The  forehead  is  not  fo  good  as  the  preceding,  the  eye 
more  cunning.  The  mouth  is  not  young  enough,  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  difagreeable  contrail  which  refults  from  it,  it 
preferves  an  air  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 

7.  Though  the  upper  part  of  the  face  indicates  a feeble  cha- 
racter, you  cannot  help  obferving  in  all  the  reft,  and  particularly 
in  the  mouth,  an  expreffiou  of  candour,  gentlenefs  and  dignity. 

8.  A part  of  the  contour  of  the  nofe  excepted,  this  phy- 
fionomy  is  completely  itupid.  A forehead  whofe  profile  appears 
rounded,  and  which  advances  a-top,  is  always  a certain  mark  cf 
ilupidity. 

9.  Premature  reafon,  but  proceeding  on  falfe  principles ; ob- 
ftinacy  fcarcely  belonging  to  that  age  $ a mixture  of  weaknefs, 
ilupidity,  and  indolence. 

10.  Complete  Ilupidity  and  liar Ihnefs,  if  you  except  the  eye. 

11.  A pty- 
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,tl.  A phyfionomy  of  the  fuperior  kind,  and  which  almoft 
iuperab'ounds  in  the  reasoning  powers.  I perceive  here  the  mart 
defigned  for  thfc  cabinet. 

12.  The  nofe,  taken  by  itfelf,  fuppofes  judgment,  but  every 
thing  elfe  is  mere  phlegmatic  ftupidityv 

Two  Profiles  of  Men. 

D, 

1.  This  profile  difcovers  capacity  and  good  fenfe.  Govei* 
forehead  1,  the  under  part  of  which  efpecially  is  drawn  without 
truth  and  corre&nefs — and  yoq  will  read  in  that  handlbme  phyfi- 
onomy,  a mind  ingenuous  and  open,  a ehara&er  gentle,  tranquil, 
and  generous.  The  forehead  and  the  nofe  of  2,  pro-mife  a man 
more  decided,  and  who  is  more  directed  by  reafon  in  the  judg- 
ments which  he  pronounces.  Perfons  of  this  fort,  has  however 
aptitude  for  every  thing.  Employ  them  in  bufinefs,-  make 
preceptors,  profefiors,  of  them,  they  will  fucceed  every  where. 
They  examine  objects  with  clearnefs,  and  with  folidity  : they 
meafure  them  by  the  proper  ftandard. 

' » 

Two  Boys. 

E. 

The  fame  face  twice  reprefented.  You  will  remark  in  the 
firll  more  gentlenefs,  cordiality,  and  delicacy  ; in  the  fecond, 
more  energy  and  vigour.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  denote  a 
manly,  and  generous  character.  Such  a look  necefiarily  fuppofes 
quieknefsof  conception,  a clearnefs  of  underftanding  which  ad- 
mits of  no  ambiguity  or  confufion.  The  eyes  and  eye-brows  an- 
nounce fuperior  difpofitions,  a greatnefs  almoft  heroic:  in  the 
firft  head  thefe  parts  approach  to  the  fublime.  The  nofe  in  both 
promifes  a good  and  honeft  heart,  without  much  ftrength  of 
Vol.  III.  K mind 
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mind,  and  Without  eminent  qualities.  What  we  percccefive  er 
conje&ure  of  the  forehead,  indicates  an  excellent  memory,  and 
firmnefs— -more  clearneis,  however,  than  fagacity. 


Four  Portraits» 

F* 

Four  excellent  phyfionomies.  I,  is  infinitely  more  fenfrble  than- 
2 ; but,  in  this  refpeft,.  the  form  of  the  eye-brow,  in  fome  mea* 
fure,  indemnifies  the  fecond  for  the  injury  done  him  in  the.  con- 
tour of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nofe.  His  mouth  is  more  phlegma- 
tic than  that  of  I,  in  which  you  difeover  more  ferenity  ahd  gaiety. 
Differences  of  tiiis  fort  arife  from  the  mofl  minute  circumftances. 
The  eye  of  i,  is  more  attentive  and  more  judicious  than  that  of 
2,  and  a flight  infle&ion  in  the  noftrii  renders  it  more  fignificant. 
In  general,  i appears  to  me  a valuable  perfon  ; he  is  a young  man 
of  Angular  courage. 

3.  An  energetic,  valiant,  and  folid  chara&er.  The  nofe  ex- 
preffes  a wiidom  and  a vigour  which  are  not  be  traced  to  fo  much 
advantage  in  the  foref^ad.  This  laft-mentioned  part  difplayä 
more  fiimnefs  and  obftinacy  than  judgment  and  ingenuity*  A 
perfon  with  fuch  a look  may  become  an  artift.  The  mouth  like- 
wife  promifes  much  ability  y it  has,  if  you  will,  an  air  of  good- 
nefs,  but  there  a little  too  much  coldnefs  mingled  with  it. 

4.  This  phyfionomy  is  more  animated  and  decided  y it  fuppofes 
more  penetration,  dexterity,  and  intelligence,  than  any  of  the 
preceding;  Every  thing  in  it  is  in  harmony.  That  eye  embraces, 
runs  over,  and  analyzes  its  obje&  with  aftonifhing  rapidity.  A 
gentle  calm  and  a fentiment  of  convi&ion  are  depi&ed  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  the  mofl  beautiful  of  the  four  : no  one  of  them 
announces  fo  much  gentlenefs,  tranquillity,  wifdom,  capacity, 
and  folidity. 


Twelve 
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Twelve  Figures  of  Bovs. 

G. 

Thefe  figures  of  children  are  upon  too  fmall  a fcale,  but  they 
Sre  not  the  lefs  figniftcant  on  that  account,  as  much  in  refpe£t  of 
phyfionomical  exprefiion,  as  of  attitude  : notone  of  them  is  ad- 
vantageous, notone,  of  which  it  is  poflible  to  fpeak  well.- 

i.  If  you  hefitate  to  call  this  a wicked  boy,  you  may  impute 
to  him  at  leaft  aharfh  and  violent  chara&er.  2.  A morofe  tem- 
per, and  quite  difpofed  to  mifehief.  3.  An  idle  blackguard.  4. 
Daftardly,  and  indolent.  5.  A coward.  6.  Dull  and  ftupid.  7. 
Sordidly  avaricious.  8.  Stupid  and  natured.  9.  A mif- 
chievous  hypocrite.  10.  A difobedient  and  infolent  child.  II. 
Impudent  and  ftnbborn.  12.  Cruel. 

Whol£  length:'  Figure  of  Content* 

H. 

The  attitude  and  features  of  this  figure,  reprefents  content  per- 
fonified  ; only  the  face  is  over  delicate,  and  rather  too  flat. 

Thirteen  whole  lengths  of  Boys. 

h 

. All  thefe  fmall  figures  too  are  fpeaking,  and  chara&enftical. 

1.  Prefents  the  attitude  of  a good  lad,  who  in  his  fimplicity 
will  do  harm  to  no  one.  The  gaiety  of  2,  is  pleafing.  3.  Has 
% the  air  of  a fludious  yquth.  4.  Is  meditating  on  what  he  has 
juft  read.  5.  Is  a little  fprightly  wag.  You  difeover  in  6,  the 
gentlenefs  of  a good  mind.  7.  A noble  and  generous  chara&er. 

K 2 8.  Bears 
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8.  Eears  the  imprefs  of  genius.  9.  Is  abforbed  in  devout  exer- 
cifes.  I cannot  doubt,  for  a moment  of  the  docility  of  10,  nor 
of  tne  candour  of  11.  12  Prefents  the  image  of  a poor  wretch- 

overjoyed  on  receiving  feafonable  relief.  13.  Is  adminiftering 
that  relief  with  a liberal  heart  and  band. 

' .*:*  ’ no  r:  t - ■ ■ ; 

to  ZJiv  I.'-;  .■  •;  • 05,-u  - / . \ ; d * I ,** 

Head  of  a Young  Man. 

■c 

K. 

I fubjoin  the  portrait  of  a young  man,  refpe&ing  whom  I bold- 
ly pronounce  every  thing  honourable  and  wife— every  thing  that 
concurs  to  render  a man  ufeful,folid,  judicious,  confiderate  order- 
ly— every  thing  that  can  infpire  confidence— every  thing  ap- 
proaching to  fuperiority,  without  a&ually  rifingto  fuperiority — 
decidedly  meets  in  this  face. 


Twelve  outlines  of  Heads. 

L. 

1.  A young  man  eftiraable  on  the  fcore  of  goodnefs.  He  is 
a fprrghtly  fellow  ; he  unites  docility  to  capacity,  but  profeJTes 
no  extraordinary  talents. 

2.  With  refpedt  to  talents  he  is  fuperior  to  the  preceeding. 
The  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth,  difclofe  a more  reflecting 
character. 

3.  Magnanimous  and  haughty.  Cover  the  under  part  of  the 
face,  and  the  exprefiion  of  his  dignity  will  appear  in  all  its  punity  : 
the  under  part  on  the  contrary,  prefent  a mixture  of  arrogance 
and  voluptuoufnefs. 

*.r  - * f i • •- 

4.  Generous,  difcreet,  and  confiderate.  The  chara&er  of 
circumfpe&ion  refides  rather  in  the  eye-brows  than  in  the  eyes  : 
it  is  apparent  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  face. 


5.  Genius 
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5«  Genius  fparkles  in  the  whole  of  this  form  : it  is  vifibie  in 
the  hair,  and  efpecially  in  the  look.  The  nofe  is  badly  drawn  and 
void  of  chara&er. 

6.  The  form  of  the  face  and  the  eye-brows  announce  a ferrous 
thinker,  fomewhat  difpofed  to  melancholy.  There  is  a tint  of 
weaknefs  in  the  eyes  : the  nofe  and  mouth»  are  ftrongly  expref* 
five  of  dignity  and  gcodnefs. 

7.  Attentive  and  ftudious,  rich  in  talent  : he  unites,  to  the  love 
of  order,  quicknefsof  apprehenfion,  and  a retentive  memory» 

8.  This  face  expreffes  rather  a fudden  burfl  of  joy,  than  ha- 
bitual gaiety  : he  is  not  endowed  with  (uperior  fatuities. 

9.  A character  flexible  and  docile,  gentle  and  good,  innocent 
and  peaceable. 

So.  Poffeffes  a found  understanding  : he  is  flneere,  a rigid  ob- 
er of  truth,  and  brave. 

1 1.  Humble,  modeft,  and  refpeflful.  His  gentlenefs  and  do- 
cility almofl:  fupply  the  place  of  talents. 

12.  A chara&er  affable,  affectionate,  and  ingenuous  ; a foul  all 
candour,  a mind  contented,  flexible  and  attentive— Thefe  are  the 
diftinCtive  marks  of  this  phyfionomy. 

Four  Heads. 

M. 

1.  and  2.  The  fame  face  taken  both  ways  in  profile.  The 
whole  conveys  the  idea  of  a character  good,  gentle,  and  gene- 
rons : and  it  is  preeifely  this  whore  which  produces  the  expreffioo  of 
tl  efe  two  Iaft  qualities,  though  it  is  'to  be  found  ft  ill  more  particu- 
larly in  the  f orm,  of  the  nofe.  f would  allow  to  this  head,  facility  of 
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comprehenfion,  but  no  depth  ; a mind  capable  of  contemplating 
objects  with  difcernment,  which  meafures  them,  perhaps,  with 
accuracy,  and  in  all  their  extent,  but  without  penetration  fufficlent 
to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  them.  The  eye  of  profile 
3,  is  gentler  and  more  fenfible  than  that  of  i,  the  nofe  ot  which 
has  fo  much  the  more  fagacity  and  ingenuity. ' The  drawing  of 
the  noftril  in  both  is  incorrect.  The  mouth  3,  is  not  dellitute  of 
dignity  ; i,  is  however,  fuperior  to  it  in  this  refpcft.  The  ear* 
the  chin,  the  neck,  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  occiput,  pro<- 
mife  infinitely  lei's  than  the  nofe  and  the  mouth. 

You  rauft  agree  with  mein  thinking  that  3, on  the  firft  glance, 
this  face  is  one  of  thofe  which  may  mifiead  the  molt  experienced 
Thyfionomift.  I know  not  the  original ; I have  not  theflighteft 
notion  of  any  thing  relating  to  him,  and  his  portrait  makes  me 
fenfible  of  the  truth  of  what  I have  faid  above- — that  it  is  fre- 
quently very  difficult  to  form  a judgment  of  youth.  Here  the 
whole  produces  no  favourable  impreffion,  it  has  nothing  to  pre* 
polfefs  you.  If  the  contour  of  the  forehead  had  been  accurarely 
given,  there  is  no  education,  no  degree  of  culture,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, in  this  head,  the  germ  of  extraordinary  faculties  ; The 
polition  and  form  of  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  wKat  is  vifible  of  the 
ear,  confirm  me  in  my  opinion.  If  the  ear  is  indeed  placed  at 
that  height  nothing  more  is  neeelfary  to  a decided  ftupidity. 
The  mouth  and  chin,  in  like  manner,  have  nothing  diftinguilhed. 
—I  would  not  fwear,  however,  that  this  phyfionomy  may  not 
i conceal  many  e'ftimable  qualities,  which  compenfate  the  difadvan* 
tage?  which  I which  1 have  juft  enumerated., 

Headlefs  and  inconfiderate  as  it  may  appear,  it  does  not  exclude 
a certain  portion  of  good-nature,  nor  eyen  ingenuity  j and  clofely 
examined  the  whole  form,  I believe,  I difeern  in  it  fincerity,  appli- 
cation and  the  love  of  good  order. 

4.  Seems  deficient,  it  muft  be  allowed,  in  refpeft  to  ingenuity, 
fagacity,  and  delicacy  $ but  it  polfeffes  a fund  of  prudence,  which 
in  vain  you  would  look  for  in  No.  3-^-for  there  is  a mighty  differ- 
ence between  prudence  nnd  ingenuity. 


5.  One 
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5.  One  of  the  moll  noble,  happy,  and  fpirited  phyfionomies, 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  nature.  The  copy,  after 
shaving  pafTed  through  the  difficulties  of  the  graver,  is  fcarcely 
any  thing  more  than  the  malic  of  the  original — and  yet  under 
every  difadvantage,  do  not  the  form  of  this  head  fo  admirably 
arched,  apd  the  chara&eriitic  foftnefs  of  the  hair  announce  a 
.great  perfonage  ? How  many  things  do  thefe  eyes  fpeak,  and 
what  do  they  not  promife  ! You  do  not  often  meet  with  a look 
fo  clear,  fo  open,  fo  penetrating— and  I defy  the  whole  world  to 
ffiew  me  fuch  a look  in  a man  deflitute  of  talents,  or  defective  in 
point  of  fentiment.  The  nofe  in  particular,  though  fomewhat 
injured  by  the  defigner,  prognofticates  a foul  generous  and 
elevated.  The  mouth,  though  given  rather  too  voluptuoufly,  is 
neverthelefs  the  fign  of  .wifdom,  of  tafte,  and  tendernefs. 

* 6 . From  this  profile  I fhould  expedi  gentlenefs,  ferenity,  exa6t- 
jiefs,  cordiality,  and  application — but  on  coniulting  the  eye,  the 
forehead,  and  the  chin,  I muft  afcribe  to  it  only  very  ordinary  fa- 
culties. The  under  part  of  the  nofe  and  the  upper  lip  rife  fome- 
what, but  very  little,  above  mediocrity. 

Twelve  Hsads. 

1 afkedof  Mr.  Chodowiecki  fix  faces  of  young  men,  drawn  ip 
front  and  in  profile.  Here  they  are.  It  remains  that  we  enquire, 
firft,  whether  thefe  fancy  heads  be  the  fame  in  profile  and  in 
front  • and  then,  what  is  the  chara&er  of  each.  In  general  they 
reprefent  rather  maturity  than  youth. 

1 . This  head  promifes  a man  judicious,  generous,  and  friendly,;, 
but  I dare  not  expedlfrom  him  either  fuperior  talents  or  extreme 
fenfibility.  7->  cannot  be  the  fame  face,;  it  is  much  younger;  ana- 
logy of  chara&er  has,  however,  been  prefervech 

There  is  more  harmony  or  identity  between  2,  and  8 ; only 
this  laft  itrikes  Hill  more  by  its  expreffion  of  probity,  dignity, 
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and  judgment,  In  2,  the  upper  lip  has  been  omitted  through  the 
fault  of  the  engraver. 

3.  Modeft,  fenfible,  and  attentive.  All  thefe  are  likewife  to  be 
found  in  9,  which  I confider  alfo  as  the  more  judicious  of  the 
two. 

4.  Without  having  any  thing  great,  or  abfolutely  noble,  this 
chara&er  poffefies  an  extraordinary  fund  of  reafon,  but  more  (laid 
and  more  decided  than  behts  this  time  of  life.  Scarcely  any  one, 
except  a fick  perfon  or  a mifer,  could  have  fuch  a phyfionomy 
under  forty  years  of  age.  10,  is  fifty  at  lead  : he  is  confiderate 
and  crafty  ; he  mud  have  the  prattle  of  an  old  wowan,  and  a pro- 
penfity  to  avarice.  ' 

5.  Neither  is  there  any  greatnefs  here  ; he  may  be  able  to 
trondudl  himfelf  difcreetiy,  but  fomething,  perhaps,  might  befaid 
as  to  his  folidity  and  integrity.  11.  does  not  abfolutely'  corrtf- 
pond  to  its  profile.  But  for  a fmall  dant  in  the  drawing,  this 
face  would  be  as  fenfible  and  as  fage  as  its  companion  ; nay, 
even  greater  and  more  dignified.  I fhould  fuppofe  5,  to  be  thir* 
ty  years  old,  and  1 1,  two  and  twenty  at  mod. 

6.  May  be  about  forty.  I confider  him  as  the  mod  judicious 
of  the  whole:  he  poffefies  coolnefs  and  reflection,  indudry  and 
gocdnefs  of  heart.  This  head  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  12  ; 
this  lad  indicates,  if  you'  will,  mere  natural  goodnefs,  but  it  is 
fanguine  in  the  extreme. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  let  us  fettle  an  obfervation  which  I 
confider  as  of  fuperior  importance.  Therejare  three  claffes  of  chil- 
dren, threeclaffes  of  men,  under  one  of  which  every  individual  mild 
be  arranged.  Our  body  is  either  jliff and  tenfe— or  relaxed  and  foft — 
or  elfe  it  poffefies  the  jud  medium,  and  then  it  unites  eafe  and precU 
Jion.  In  the  human  fpecies',  extremes  are  only  half  men  or  half  mon- 
ders.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  nature  is  upon  its  centre,  the  more 
precife  and  eafy  are  its  forms— they  have  exadlnefs  without  harfh- 
nefs,  eafe  without  foftnefs.  The  fame  diftin&ion  holds  good  in 
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■morals.  A rigid  chara&er  opprefies  others  ; ä relaxed  character 
is  itlelf  cafily  oppreffed  ; eafy  and  precife  it  encroaches  on  no  one, 
and  poflefies  the  eladicily  neceffary  to  refill  encroachment.  The 
alfemblage  of  a great  number  of  ftraight  lines,  or  of  fuch  as  ap- 
proach to  the  ftraight  line,  neceffarily  fuppofes  an  obftinate  tem- 
per, a difpolition  not  eafily  managed.  Contours  completely 
rounded  are  the  infallible  indication  of  fenfuality,  of  indolence, 
or  of  a conllitution,  in  one  word,  in  which  every  thingis  given  to 
the  body,  at  the-expenee  of  the  mind.  Finally,  where  llraight 
lines  gently  blend  with  curves,  their  will  be  neither  tenfion  nor 
laxntfs. 

Six  Heads. 

Face  i.  is  obvioufly  the  profile  of  2.  Unlefs all  phyfionomicul 
conje&ure  is  fallacious,  the  original  mull  be  a man  of  ninety,  ma- 
lignant, crafty,  inclined  to  fallhood  and  avarice,  and  who,  proba- 
bly, in  his  youth,  was  violently  addicted  to  feniual  pleafure.  Pro- 
file 3,  reprefents  an  old  man  of  one  hundred  and  four,  of  a rob u ft 
conllitution,  laborious  and  honed,  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  an 
obdinate  character.  An  elevated  forehead,  funk  eyes,  frequent- 
ly alfo  thofe  which  are  large  and  well  cut,  a large  nofe,  frontal 
fmufes  raifed  and  fpacious,  a chin  firm  and  prominent,  lipsclofed 
a fkin  foft  and  puckered,  but  not  over  lax, — all  thefe  traits  unit- 
ed may  be  confidered  as  the  figns,  if  not  as  the  ingredients,  of 
long  life.  But  .the  phyfionomies  which  refult  from  fuch  an  af- 
femblag'e,  imply,  for  the  molt  part,  a character  artful,  fufpicious, 
covetous  and  deceitful.  Obilinacy  and  ambition  are  infeparable 
from  it. 

4.  This  head  of  an  old  man,  pad  his  hundreth  year, ’may  ferve 
both  as  text  and  commentary  to  the  charaCleriftic  picture  which 
I have  jud  traced.  Every  man  dellined  to  reach  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  has  a mufcular  forehead,  furntlhed  with  a foft  ikin  ; 
the  nofe  fomewhat  curved.  Rarely  will  you  fee  a man  laden  with 
years  whole  phyfionomy  is  frank  and  open  ; you  will  hardly 
ever  read  in  it  the  traits  of  prepolfeffing  generofity. 
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5 and  6.  With  was  truth  are  old  age  and  youth  here  contrafted  ? 
In  the  head  of  tl  e old  woman  every  feature  prefents  the  expreflion 
of  health  which  nothing  can  impair,  of  a principal  of  life,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  myfeif,  altogether  inextinguifhable — the  moll 
alluring  frefhnefs,  the  happieft  mixture  of  the  phlegmatic-fan- 
guin'  temperament,  are  diffufed  over  the  face  of  the  young 
perfon.  You  will  alfo  find  in  figure  5,  all  the  figns  of  longevity 
which  I lately  indicated.  However  ungraceful,  however  dif- 
pleafing,  the  exterior  of  the  old  woman  may  be,  fhe  poffeffes 
eftimable  qualities : I give  her  credit  for  a chara&er  active  and 
obliging,  a mind  inured  to  the  exercife  of  patience — a humour 
abundantly  fprightly,  with  all  its  dritiefs— a fpirit  habitually  at- 
tentive, in  fpite  of  a total  want  of  cultivation.  — The  young  girl 
is  goodnefs,  contentmenc,  and  innocence  itfelf.  With  a tran- 
quillity infeparable  from  a phyfionomy  fo  fingularly  happy,  fhe 
will  traverfe,  with  equal  compofure,.  a meadow  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  a road  beftrevved  with  briars  and  thorns.  The 
fmaflell  vexation  afflicts  her,  even  to  the  fhedding  of  tears,  but  fhe 
is  comforted  by  the  flighted:  confutation. 


Eleven  Male  Heads, 

Let  us  run  over  a few  examples  more  of  the  different  ages 
of  human  life. 

I»  A child  of  a day  old.  Obferve  this  forehead  advancing-a^op, 
and  the  exceffive  fize  of  the  fkull,  which  is  not  yet  clofed. 
Some  of  the  parts  are  too  flrongly  marked  : this  is  a mouth 
of  three  months  old,  and  the  eye  ?s  at  leafl  fix. 

2.  Reprefents  the  fame,  a lad  in  his  tenth  year  ; but  the  eye 
is  too  feeble,  and  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  extravagant. 

3.  The  fame  ftill,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  eye  is  too  larger 
and  the  air  of  the  face  lefs  determined  than  yon  would  have  ex- 
pedled  from  No.  j. 


4.  Here 
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4,  Here  he  is  arrived  at  manhood.  If,  however,  at  the  tenth 
year,  the  line  of  the  forehead  is  fo  curved  as  in  2,  it  will  have 
neither  at  thirty,  nor  at  fourfcore,  the  perpendicularity  of  4.  In 
-other  refpedts,  this  phyfionomy  is  of  fmguiar  propriety  and 
.dignity. 

5.  Here  we  behold  hi  in  ad  vanced  to  fifty.  I fliall  only  ob- 
ject to  the  defigner,  that  the  nofc  is  much  too  aquiline,  compared 
with  the  cavity  of  2,  and  too  maffy,  compared  to  4.  Be- 
tides, the  forehead  of  -this  laft  will  never  have  the  curve  of 

In  purfuing  this  individual  through  thefe  five  ftages  of  life,  we 
mull  conftantly  do  juftice  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  to  his 
talents,  to  his  aptitude  for  bufinefs,  to  his  upright  and  obliging 
charadter. 

If  6,  is  intended  to  reprefent  a man  of  fixty,  he  is  too  young 
by  ten  years.  He  is  a phlegmatic,  wholly  abforved  in  felf. 

Suppofing  then  that  6,  is  only  fifty  years,  he  will  never  afiume 
at  fixty  the  form  of  7.  Ten  years  are  not  fufficient  to  produce 
a change  fo  great.  7.  announces,  moreover,  a man  of  worth, 
who  enjoys  life  calmiy,  but  who,  in  every  refpedf,  is  defiitute  of 
force  and  energy. 

The  gradation  of  the  remainder  of  the  feries  appears  to  me 
fufSciently  well  obferved-:  8,  is  feventy,  9,4s  eighty,  10,  is 
ninety,  and  11  is  a hundred  years  old;  only  the  under  part  t)f 
this  lad  face  is  too  plump. 

In  all  thefe  heads  the  frontal  finufes  are  got  fufficiently  pro- 
minent. 

6,  May  refembie  7.  after  a revolution  of  twenty  years  ; but  I 
am  fully  allured,  that  7,  will  never  pafs  into  the  forms  10,  and 
II.  His  conftitution  is  too  feeble,  his  fyilem  not  bony  enough, 
to  reach  the  utmoft  periods  of  old  age. 

Hofe 
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Nofe  8,  is  the  ir.oft  fenfible.  No  one  of  thefe  phyfiononfie* 
promifes  a great  man. 

v ' • - • ■ b 1 ; f - . ' V ~ >'f  . . ? ^ 

Ten  Female  Heaps. 

r,  A child  of  five  years,  weak  in  mind.  If  at  this  age  the 
forehead  is  thus  prominently  bent  forward,  you  will  hardly 
extra&  from  it  fuperior  faculties — and  never  will  the  phyfionomy 
acquire  the  happy  expreffibn  of  2,  which  is  intended  to  reprefent 
the  fame  young  perfon  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Without  diftin- 
guifhing  herfelf  by  a decider]  Superiority,  this  laft  difeovers  folid 
fenfe  and  an  exquifite  judgment. 

* r \ /'  .Is» 

3.  Here  fhe  is  at  five  and  twenty,  and  if  the  forehead  were 
a little  more  tenfe,  the  analogy  with  2,  would  be  complete. 
There  is  much  goodnefs,  candour,  and  dignity,  in  this  face. 

But  I cannot  conceive  how  4,can  be  profile  3,  grown  ten  years 
older.  Never  did  a chin  which  advanced  at  thirty-five,  retreat 
at  forty-five  ; never  could  nofe  3,  have  the  cavity  of  4,  and  ftill 
kfs  that  of  3;  ; never  will  forehead  3,  become  rounded  like  5. 
Head  4,  is  lefs  judicious  than  3,  and  5,  lefs  than  4. 

6.  It  is  impofiible  to  reconcile  this  face  toy.  The  nofe,  the 
mouth,  and  the  eye,  may  be  more  fiaid  by  ten  years,  but  they 
have  no  manner  of  refemblance.  This  forehead  is  even  ftili  more 
flupid  than  the  other. 

7.  Hoes  not  abfolutely  belong  to  this  clafs.  She  may  be  a 
woman  of  fixty-five,  I admit  ; that  is,  ten  years  older  than  the 
preceding  ; but  it  is  not  the  fame  perfon.  Her  chara&cr  has 
nothing  excellent ; I cannot  allow  her  great  penetration;  per- 
haps fhe  even  gives  offence  by  a flight  degree  of  levity  : however, 
i am  either  much  miftaken,  or  file  is  fciifible,  eafy  to  live  with, 
and  a lioufewife  who  manages  her  domcftic  affairs  with  order  and 
difej'etion. 

8.  I again 
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8.  I again  remark  a want  of  conformity  between  this  and 
the  pieccding  face.  'I  his  is  a woman  of  feventy  five  ; but  the 
forehead  is  too  fmooth,  the  eye  too  open,  forthat  age.  A phleg- 
matic-fanguine  character  is  predominant  here.  What  is  molt 
judicious  in  this  phifionomy  is  the  look,  though,  taking  the 
whole,  there  is  nothing  ftupid  tobe  found  in  it. 

9,  Is  a perfon  of  eighty-five.  The  eye  is  fufficiently  in  har- 
mony with  7,  but  the  other  features  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. 

IO’  Is  ninety-five.  This  profile  has  moft  refemblance  to  9, 
but,  in  both,  the  forehead  has  not  the  pyhfiological  indica- 
tions of  extreme  old  ager 
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CHAP,  t 

Observations  on  new-born  Infants,  on  the  Dying  Anb 
the  Dead. 

i. 

T have  had  occafion  to  obferve  fome  infants,  immediately  oit 
their  birth,  and  have  found  an  aftonifhing  refemblance  between 
their  profile  and  that  of  the  father.  A few  days  after,  this 
refemblance  almoft  entirely  difappeared  ; the  influence  of  the 
air  and  of  food,  and  probably  alfo  the  change  of  pofture  had 
fo  altered  the  defign  of  the  face,  that  you  could  have  believed 
it  a different  individual.  I have  afterwards  feen  two  of  tliefe  , 
children  die,  the  one  at  fix  weeks,  the  other  at  four  years  of  age— • 
and,  about  twelve  hours  after  their  death,  they  completely  reco- 
vered the  very  profile  which  had  ftruck  me  fo  much  at  their  birth  t 
only  the  profile  of  the  dead  child  was,  as  might  be  expedled, 

more. 
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«lore  ftrotigly  marked  and  more  tenfe  than  that  of  the  living;. 
On  the  third  day  this  refemblance  began  to  difappear. 


2. 

« 

I knew  a man  of -fifty  years,  and  another  of  feventy,  both  'M . 
whom,  while  alive,  appeared  to  have  no  manner  of  refemblance 
to  their  children,  and  whofe  phyfionimies  belonged,  if  I may  io 
<;xprefs  myfelf,  to  a clafs  totally  different.  Two  days  after  their 
death,  the  profile  of  the  one  became  perfe&ly  conformed  to  that 
of  his  ekleft  fon,  and  the  image  of  the  other  father  might  be 
diftin&ly  traced  in  the  third  of  his  fons.  This  likenefs  was 
quite  as  diftindtly  marked  as  that  of  the  children,  who,  immedi- 
ately after  their  death,  brought  to  my  recolledf ion  thephyfioni- 
mies  which  they  had  at  their  birth.  In  the  cafe  of  which  I am 
now  fpeaking,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  the  features  were 
more  flrongly  marked,  more  hard ; and,  notwithflanding  this, 
the  refemblance  did  not  remain  beyond  the  third  day. 


3* 

As  often  as  I have  feen  dead  perfons,  fo  often  have  I made 
an  obfervation  which  has  never  deceived  me  ; That  after  a fhort 
interval  of  fixteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  ometi  es  eve’»  fooner, 
according  to  the  malady  which  preceded  death,  the  defign  of  the 
pbyfionomy  comes  out  more,  and  the  features  become  infinitely 
more  beautiful  then  they  had  been  during  life  : they  acquire  more 
precifion  and  proportion,  you  may  perceive  in  them  more  harmo- 
ny and  homogeneity,  they  appear  more  noble  and  fublime. 

Has  not  every  one  of  us,  I have  often  reflected  in  filence,  a 
primitive  phylionomy,  the  origin  and  effence  of  which  muft  be 
be  divine  ? Muft  not  this  fundamental  pbyfionomy  have  been 
difturbed,  and,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  fubmerged, 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  events  and  paflions  ? And  may  it  not 

gradually 
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gradually  re-ell abjilh  itfelf  in  the  calm  of  death,  as  muddy  water 
works  itfelf  clear,  when  it  is  no  longer  flirred  ? 

4* 

ß I have  likewife  had  frequent  occafion  to  attend  the  dying  ; 
I have  feen  fome  of  them  whofe  faces  had  always  appeared  to  me 

.ignoble,  exprefiing  neither  elevation  of  mind,  nor  greatnefs  of 
character.  A few  hours,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  a few  moments, 
before  death,  their  phyfionomies  became  vilibly  ennobled.  Co- 
lour, defign,  exprefiion,  all  was  changed.  Aceleftial  morning  was 
beginning  to  dawn!  another  Hate  of  exiftence  was  at  hand!—— 
The  moll  inattentive  obferver  was  conflrained  to  fubmit  to 
evidence  ; the  hardeft  heart,  to  give  way  to  feeling  ; the  moll 
fceptical  fpirit  to  embrace  the  faith.-— Immortality  fecmed  to 
burft  through  the  clouds  of  morality  ; a ray  of  the  divine  image 
diffipated  the  horrors  of  dilfolution. — I turned  aiidemy  head,  and 
adored  in  filence.  Yes,  the  glory  of  God  is  Hill  made  manifelt  ia 
the  weakeft,  jn  the  moll  imperfedl  of  men  1 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Imagination  on  the  forma- 
tion of  Man,  on  his  Physionomy,  and  on  his  Charac- 
ter. 

I mull  reflrift  myfelf  to  fome  fugitive  obfervations  on  a fubjedl 
capable  of  furnilhing  matter  for  volumes.  I have  neither  the  ne- 
cellary  leifure  nor  the  information  that  is  requifite  ; nor  a call 
fuffieiently  decided,  to  give  it  a thorough  invelligation  : it  is  im- 
pofiible  for  me,  however,  to  pafs  it  in  total  filence.  The  little  I 
ihali  fay,  isi  ntendc  dmerely  to  engage  others  to  meditate  on  a fub- 
je£f  fo  important, 


Our 
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Our  Imagination  operates  upon  our  phyfionomy . It  affimilates  the 
face  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  objedf  of  our  love  or  hatred.  Thi* 
object  retraces  itfelf  before  our  eyes,  becomes  vivified,  and  thence- 
forward belongs  immediately  to  the  fphere  of  our  a&ivity.  The 
phyfionomy  of  a man  very  much  in  love,  who  did  not  think  him- 
felf  obferved,  will  borrow,  I am  fure  of  it,  fome  traits  of  the  be- 
loved object  who  employs  all  his  thoughts,  whom  his  imagination 
reproduces,  whom  his  tendernefs  takes  delight  in  embellifhing,  to 
whom  he  aferibes,  perhaps,  in  abfence,  perfections  which,  pre- 
fent,  he  could  not  dif:over  in  her.  This  fpecies  of  phyfionomical 
analogy  certainly  could  not  efcape  an  experienced  obferver  ; juft 
äs  it  would  be  eafy  to  trace  in  the  ferocious  air  of  a vindictive  per- 
fon,  certain  traits  of  the  adverfary  whofe  downfall  he  is  medita- 
ting. Our  face  is  a mirror  which  refledts  the  objeCts  for  which 
we  have  a fingular  affection  or  averfion.  An  eye  lefs  acute  than 
that  of  angels,  would  perceive,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the 
chriftian,  in  the  fervour  of  devotion,  a ray  of  the  Divinity.  A 
\ery  lively  reprefentation  frequently  affeCts  us  more  than  the  reali- 
ty. We  frequently  attach  ourfelves  more  vehemently  to  the 
image,  we  indentify  ourfelves  more  eafily  with  it,  than  we  could 
do  with  the  objedt  itfelf.  Suppofe  a man  who  had  got  a near 
view  of  an  angel— of  a God — of  the  Meffiah,  during  his  pilgrim- 
age upon  the  earth— who  had,  1 will  not  fay,  contemplated  him 
at  leifure,  in  all  thefplendour  of  his  majefty,  but  only  enjoyed  a 
rapid  glimpfe— fuch  a man  muft  be  entirely  deftitute  of  imagina- 
tion and  fenfibility,  if  an  afpeCt  fo  auguft  did  not  imprint  on  his 
countenance  fome  of  the  traits  which  muft  have  ftruck  him. 
His  phyfionomy  muft  infallibly  have  borne  fenfible  marks  of  the 
Divinity  who  filled  his  foul,  the  Deum  propiorem. 

Our  imagination  aäs  not  only  on  ourfelves , it  aäs  alfo  on  others 
The  imagination  of  the  mother  has  an  influence  on  the  child  in 
her  womb,  and,  for  this  reafon  care  is  taken  to  amufe  women 
during  pregnancy,  to  entertain  them  with  pleafant  ideas,  and 
even  to  procure  for  them  a fucceflion  of  agreeable  objedfs.  But, 
if  I am  not  miftaken,  it  is  not  fo  much  th z fight  ot  a beautiful 
form,  or  of  a fine  portrait,  or  any  other  fimilar  means,  that  will 
Voi.  III.  L produce 
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produce  the  defired  effedl — it  is  rather  to  be  expedled  from  the 
intereß  which  thefe  beautiful  forms  infpire  at  particular  moments. 
That  which  operates  immediately  upon  us,  it  is  the  affedlion  of 
the  foul,  a fpecies  of  glance  which  may  be  aferibed  to  it  ; and,  in 
all  this,  the  imagination,  properly  fo  called,  adls  only  as  a fe- 
condary  caufe  : it  is  only  the  organ  through  which  that  decilive, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  rspulfive  look  palfes.  Here  it  is  Hill  the 
fpiritthat  quicheneth  ; the ßeßi,  and  the  image  of  the  flefh,  confider- 
ed  only  as  fuch,  profiieih  nothing . Unlefs  looks  of  this  kind  are 
animated  and  vivified,  they  cannot  annimate  and  vivify  in  their 
turn.  A fingle  look  of  love,  drawn,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  foul,  is  certainly  more  efficacious  than  a 
long  contemplation,  than  a reflected  ftudy  of  the  moft  beautiful 
forms  ; but  we  are  no  more  capable  of  artificially  exciting  in 
ourfdves  thefe  creative  Ieohs , than  we  can  acquire  the  power  of 
changing  or  embeliifhing  our  form,  by  contemplating  and  ftudy- 
ing  it  before  a mirror.  Whatever  creates,  whatever  adls  powerful- 
ly upon  our  interior,  has  its  fource  from  within,  is  a gift  of 
heaven.  Nothing  can  introduce  it,  or  prepare  the  way  for  it  ; 
in  vain  will  you  attempt  to  difpofe  the  intention,  the  will,  or  the 
faculties  of  the  fubjedt  which  mult  produce  thefe  effedts.  Neither 
beautiful  forms  nor  monfters  art  the  work  of  art,  or  of  a particular 
ftudy — they  are  the  refult  of  accidents,  which  fuddenly  ftrike  the 
acting  objedl  at  certain  chofen  moments  ; and  thefe  accidents  de- 
pend on  a providence  which  over-rules  all  things,  on  a God  who 
orders  and  determines  every  thing  beforehand,  who  diredls  and 
perfedh  all. 

If,  however,  you  perfift  in  a difpofition  to  extort  from  nature 
extraordinary  effedts  be  lefs  folicitous  to  affedl  thefenfes  than  adl 
upon  inttrnal feeling.  Learn  to  excite  it,  to  awaken  it,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  ready  to  burft  forth,  and  when  in  order  to  declare  itfelf, 
it  only  waits  your  call — learn  to  bring  it  forward  at  the  proper 
inllant— and  be  allured  that  it  will  feek,  that  it  will  find,  of  itfelf, 
the  neceflary  aid.  But  this  internal  feeling  muH  exiß  before  it 
can  be  roufed  or  brought  forward.  Begin  then  with  making  fure 
that  you  have  infpired  it,  for  we  cannot  make  it  fpring  up  at 
• pleafure. 
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pleafare.  Similar  confiderations  ought  not  to  efcape  thofe  who 
pretend  to  effea  things  almoft  miraculous,  by  means  of  refined 
fyftems  or  by  methodical  plans  ; all'  their  precautions,  all  their 
plychologmal  combinations,  will  be  merely  thrown  away,  and  I 
ftiall  always  call  to  their  recoileflion  thefe  words  of  the  So™  of 
imgS:  “ LcharSe  y°u>  ° 5'e  daughters  of  Jerufalem,  by  the 

„ r°eS,  and  ^ the  hindsof  ‘he  field,  that  ye  (Ur  not  up  nor 
„ a,Wake  my  love’ t;11  he  I*»*.  The  voice  of  my  beloved 
tue  creative  genius,  “ behold  he  cometh  leaping  upon  the 
mountains,  /kipping  upon  the  hiJls.,> 

According  to  my  principles  every  conformation,  fortunate  or 
unfortunate,  depends  on  certain  unforefeen  moments,  and  thefe 
moments  have  the  rapidity  and  the  vivacity  of  lightning.  Evert 
creation,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  is  momentaneous.  The  develope’’ 
meat  the  nourifhment,  the  changes,  whether  to-bctter  or  worfe 

. ®'e  the.  WOrk  f t,me>  of  «ducation,  and  of  art.  The  creative 
Power  u not  to  be  acquired  by  theories ; a creation  admits  not  of  fire- 
■ parution.  You  may  indeed  couterfeit  maßt- but  living  and  afting 
beings,  whofe  exterior  and  interior  are  in  perfeft  harmony— wf 
e/  the  Divinity  can  you  flatter  yourfejf  with  being  able  to  form 
Jhem  . can  you  wind  them  up  like  a piece  of  mechanifm  ? No, 
theymufl.be  created  and  engcndercd-wi  I will  add,  that  this  is 

If  God  1%.  n0r°fthe  WiU  °f  ‘heßeß'  n°r  °f  ,he  wi!l  °f  man> 

The  imagination,  when  it  is  animated  by  fentiment  and  oaf- 
ion,  operates  not  only  upon  ourfelves,  and  upon  the  objects  which 
are  before  our  eyes-, _t  operates  alfo  in  abfence,  and  at  a diftance  • 
p r aps  even  futurity  is  comprehended  in  the  circle  of  its  inexpli’ 
cable  aöivity  ; and,  perhaps,  we  muff  reckon  among  its  effeL 
what  is  commonly  called  apparitions  of  the  dead.  Admitting  as 
t ue  a„  mfi"11  befof  things,  remarkably  Angular,  offhis 
kind,  which  really  cannot  be  called  in  doubt ; on  afTociating  with 

SOrMPPaT°nr0f  abfCM  Per(b,‘s*  Wh°  rendered 

themfelves  vifible  to  their  friends  in  places  very  diflant  • nn  f 

rating  from  thefe  fads  every  thing  fabulous,  which  fuperflition  has 
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"blended  with  them  ; on  affixing  to  them  their  real  value,  and  on 
combining  them  with  fo  many  authentic  anecdotes  related  of  pre- 
fentiments — we  ftiall  be  able  to  eftablifii  an  hypothefis,  worthy  of 
occupying  one  of  the  firft  ranks  in  this  clafs  of  philofophical  pro- 
babilities. The  hypothefis  is  this  : 

The  imagination , excited  by  the  d fires  of  love , or  heated  by  any  othef 
•very  ardent  paßion^  operates  at  very  djßant  times  and  places. 

A Tick,  a dying  perfon,  or  any  one  who  apprehends  himfelf  to  be 
in  imminent  danger,  fighs  after  his  abfent  friend,  after  a brother, 
a parenc,  a wife.  They  are  ignorant  of  his  indipofition, 
of  his  danger  ; they  were  not  thinking  of  him  at  that 
moment.  The  dying  man,  tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  his 
imagination,  forces  his  way  through  ftone  walls,  darts  through  in- 
tervening fpace,  and  appears  in  his  a&ual  htuation  or,  in  other 
terms,  he  give9  figns  of  his  prefence,  approaching  to  reality. 
Is  iuch  aw  apparition  corporeal  ? No.  The  Tick,  the  dying  per- 
fon 'is  langiiifhing  in  bed,  and  his  friend  is,  perhaps,  tolling,  in 
perfect  health,  on  a tempeftuous  ocean  : real  prefence  becomes  of 
courfe,  a thing  impoiTible.  What  is  it  then  which  produces  this 
fpecies  of  manifeflation  ? What  is  the  caufe  which  afts,  while  the 
one  is  fo  far  dillant,  upon  the  fenfes,  upon  the  vifual  faculty  of  the 
other?  It  is  the  imagination  — imagination  vehemently  excited  by 
love  and  defire— -concentrated,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  in 
the  focus  of  pafiion  : for  this  muit  be  prefuppofed,  were  we  even 
inclined  to  admit  an  intermediate  co-operation,  fince  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  excefs  of  pafiion  which  could  juftify  the  idea,  the 
poffibility,  of  fuch  a fpiritual  mediation.  The  how  of  the  ques- 
tion is  inexplicable,  1 allow  it  ; but  the  fa&s  are  evident,  and  to 
deny  them  would  be  offering  an  infult  to  all  hiltorical  truth.  Let 
us  now  more  particularly  apply  thefe  remarks  to  our  fubjedL 
May  there  not  be  fituations  of  mind,  in  which  the  imagination 
would  operate,  in  a manner  analogous,  and  altogether  as  incom- 
prebenlible,  on  children  not  yet  born  ? The  incomprehenfibihty 
rather  daggers  us  ; I feel  it,  I know  it -but  do  not  the  examples 
which  I formerly  quoted,  and  all  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which 
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might  be  produced,  prefent  the  fame  difficulties  ? W ftete  is  the 
phyfical  certainty,  whofe  eftence  is  not  at  the  fame  time  incon- 
ceivable ? Is  not  even  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  that  of  his  works, 
at  once  pofitive  and  incomprehenfible  ? 

We  frequently  fee  children  born  perfectly  conftituted,to  appear- 
ance, who  afterwards,  fometimes  not  till  feverai  years  have  elapf- 
ed,  difcover  thofe  effeCts  of  conformation  with  which  the  imagi- 
nation, or  the  prefentiment  cf  the  mother,  had  been  effected,  be- 
fore, or  at,  or  after  the  moment  of  conception.  If  women  were 
able  to  keep  an  exaCt  regifter  of  the  moll  remarkable  accidents 
which  befel  them  during  pregnancy,  if  they  were  able  to  combine 
the  emotions  which  they  have  felt,  give  an  account  of  the  Ihocks 
which  their  minds  may  have  undergone,  while  they  were  in  that 
condition,  they  might,  perhaps,  forefee  the  phyfiological,  philofo- 
phical,  intellectual, moral,  and  phyfiognomical,  revolutions, through 
which  each  of  their  children  had  to  pafs  ; they  might,  perhaps, 
be  enabled  to  fix  beforehand  the  principal  epochs  of  the  life  of  thefe 
children.  When  the  imagination  is  powerfully  agitated  by  de- 
fire, love  or,  hatred,  a fingle  inftant  is  fufficient  for  it  to  create  or 
to  annihilate,  to  enlarge  or  to  contraCt,  toform  giants  or  dwarfs,  to 
determine  beauty  or  uglinefs  : it  impregnates,  at  that  inftant,  the 
organic  foetus,  with  a germ  of  growth  or  diminution,  of  wifdom 
or  folly,  of  proportion,  or  difproportion,  of  health  or  iicknefs,  of 
life  or  death  $ and  this  germ  afterwards  unfolds',  itfelf  only  at 
a certain  time,  and  in  given  circumftances.  This  faculty  of  the 
foul,  in  virture  of  which  it  thus  produces  creations  and  metamor- 
phofes,  has  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  inveftigated  ; but  it 
fometimes  manifefts  itfelf,  neverthdefs,  in  the  moft  decided  mam 
ner.  To  confider  it  in  its  effence  and  in  its  principles,  may  it  not 
be  analogous  to,  or,  rather,  identically  the  fame  with,  that  miracu ** 
lous  faith , which  may  be  excited  and  extended,  maintained  and 
ftrengthened,  by  means  of  external  aid,  where  it  already  exifts, 
but  which  cannot  be  communicated  to,  nor  inculcated  upon, 
minds  entirely  deftitute  of  a principle  pf  faith. — What  I have  ad- 
vanced is  my  own  ftmple  perception  merely,  conjectures  purely 
hypothetical  : I prefent  them  only  as  fitch.  More  cbmpleatly 
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unfolded,  they  might  ferve  to  elucidate  the  moft  hidd.en  myfte- 
ries  of  the  Phyfiognomical  Science— fed  manum  de  tabula . 


CHAP.  III. 

Observations  on  the  Marks  which  Children  bring  into 

the  World  upon  them — on  Monsters,  Giants,  and. 

Dwarfs. 

There  are  fome  children  born  with  marks  or  fpols>  juft  as  there 
are  mon/lers,  giants  and  dwarfs . All  thefe  fingularities  really 
exift,  and  are  inexplicable.  A mpn/ler  is  a living  and  organized 
being,  who  has  a conformation  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature, 
who  is  born  with  one  or  more  members  too  much  or  too  little,  in 
whom  one  of  the  parts  is  mifplaced  , or  elfe  it  is  too  great  or  too. 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  By  marks  I mean  certain  imper- 
fections or  fpots  which  children  fometimes  bring  into  the  world 
with  them,  and  which  are  the  confequence  of  a fudden  and 
powerful  imprefiion  made  upon  the  mother,  during  her  pregnancy. 

The  deformity  of  monßers , except  thofe,  perhaps,  which  are 
born  with  fix  fingers,  always  extends  lefs  or  more,  to  their  phyfio- 
nomy,  and  their  features  are  much  lefs  happy  than  thofe  of  chil- 
dren regularly  organized.  The  too  much  the  too  little , and  every 
irregularity  in  general,  has  an  influence  on  the  phyfionomy  and  on 
the  mind. 

To  explain  in  detail,  with  truth  and  exa&nefs,  the  phyfiogno- 
mical  character  of  the  different  fpecies  of  monfters,  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties,  would  be  contributing  effentially  to 
the  advancement  of  our  Science.  Exceptions  and  extremes  may 
ferve  as  a bafis  to  general  rules. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  believe  in  birth-marks. , and,  if  I 
miftake  not,  the  following  are  fome  of  the  reafons  given  for  their 

in- 
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incredulity.  Firfl,  certain  fpots  or  blemiffies  are  made  to  pafs 
for  birth-marks  which  really  are  not  fuch  : the  truth  is  difguifed 
by  every  kind  of  ridiculous  and  extravagant  fidlion,  and  this  it  is 
which  difgufts  the  Philofophcr — or,  rather,  the  Half-philofo- 
pher.  Secondly,  the  reality  of  birth  marjis  is  called  in  queiiion, 
becaufe  they  cannot  perceive  the  leaf!;  connexion  between  the  er- 
fedf  and  the  caufe  ; or,  thirdly,  becaufe  convincing  examples  are 
not  always  at  hand.  Finally,  in  molt  difputes,  men  fometimes 
affirm  or  deny  from  the  fpirit  of  contradidlion,  or  from  affecta- 
tion. 

For  my  own  part,  I think  the  fadts  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
clearly  proved,  to  permit  an  impartial  obferver  to  doubt  of  the 
exigence  of  fuch  marks.  I am  perfectly  difpoftd  to  put  afide 
the  falfe  and  abfurd  exaggerations  which  have  frequently  been 
attached  to  the  fubjedV;  but  how  many  children  are  every  day 
to  be  feen,  who  bear  upon  their  bodies  the  figures  or  traits  of 
animals,  the  colour  or  form  of  a particular  fruit,  or  fome  other 
extraneous  mark?  Sometimes  it  is  the  impreffion  of  a hand,  on 
the  fame  part  which  the  pregnant  woman  had  touched  at  the 
moment  of  furprize  : fometimes  it  is  an  infuperable  averfion  to 
the  fame  objedls  which  difgufled  the  mother  when  pregnant  ; 
fometimes  there  are  children  who  retain  through  life  wounds 
or  ulcers,  in  cafes  where  the  imagination  of  the  mother  has  been 
ftruck  with  the  afpedt  of  a dead  animal : in  a word,  marks  of 
various  kinds  demonflrate  that  they  have  a real  origin,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  afcribed  to  arbitrary  caufes.  Of  confe- 
quence,  we  are  conftrained  to  admit  as  true,  a thing  which  is  in 
itfelf  incomprehenfible  ; it  is  determined,  of  courfe,  that  the 
imagination  of  a woman  with  child,  excited  by  a momentaneous 
paffion,  may  operate  on  the  fruit  of  her  womb. 

From  a multitude  of  examples  which  might  be  quoted,  I fhall 
feledt  two,  on  the  authenticity  of  which  I am  affured  X may  de- 
pend. 


A preg- 
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A pregnant  lady  was  playing  at  cards,  and  in  taking  up  her 
hand  (he  faw,  that  in  order  to  ftrike  a brilliant  ffroke,  (he  wanted 
only  the  ace  of  fpades.  The  lad  card  (he  took  up  was,  in  effeft, 
the  one  in  queftion. — She  was  feized  with  an  immoderate  fit  of 
joy,  which,  like  a (hock  of  ele&ricity,  communicated  itfelf  to 
her  whole  frame— and  the  child  (he  bore  exhibited,  in  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  the  form  of  an  ace  of  fpades  : the  organ  of  vilion  was 
in  no  other  refpedl  injured  by  this  extraordinary  conforma- 
tion. 

The  following  fad  is  dill  more  adonifliing,  if  it  be  aspofi- 
tively  certain  as  a friend  of  mine  allures  me,  in  writing,  that 
it  is. 

A woman  of  condition  at  Rinthal  took  a fancy , while  pregnant, 
to  attend  the  execution  of  a criminal,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  be  beheaded,  and  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off.  The  ffroke 
which  fevered  the  hand  from  the  body,  fo  terrified  the  pregnant 
lady,  that  (he  turned  afide  her  head  with  an  emotion  of  horror, 
and  retired,  without  (laying  out  the  remainder  of  the  execution. 
She  was  delivered  of  a daughter  with  only  one  hand,  who  was  ftill 
in  life  when  my  friend  communicated  to  me  this  anecdote  : the 
other  hand  came  away  feparately,  immediately  after  the  birth. 


Having  maintained  that  the  affe&ions  of  the  mother  produce 
a phyfical  influence  on  her  child,  I will  go  fo  far  as  to  affirm 
that  they  may  have  moral  effeds  alfo.  I have  been  told  of  a 
phyfician,  who  never  could  leave  the  chamber  of  a patient  with- 
out dealing  fomething.  He  prefently  loft  all  recoiled, on  of  the 
thefts' which  he  had  committed,  and  his  wife  always  took  care, 
at  nio-ht,  to  feareh  his  pockets  for  keys,  fnuff-boxes,  tweezer, 
cafes”  feiffars,  thimbles,  fpedacles,  buckles,  fpoons,  and  other 
trinkets,  in  order  to  reftore  them  to  the  proper  owners.  An- 
other inftance  is  related  of  a beggar-fcoy,  who,  about  two  years 
of  asre,  was  taken  under  the  proteftion  of  a noble  family,  his 
education  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  experiment  fuc 
ceded  wonderfully  well-only  he  could  not  be  taught  to  over- 
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come  a propenfity  to  Healing.  It  muft  therefore  be  fuppofed,  I' 
fhould  think,  that  the  mothers  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  thieves 
had  analogous  propenfities  during  their  pregnancy.  Perfons  of 
this  defcription  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  According 
to  every  appearance,  their  a&ions  are  altogether  as  involuntary, 
as  mechanical,  and,  perhaps,  as  little  criminal  in  the  fight  of  God, 
as  the  moticn  of  the  fingers,  or  any  other  of  thofe  contorficms 
into  which  we  fall  in  our  moments  of  abfence,  or  of  ferious  medi- 
tation, and  of  which  we  have  neither  confcioufnefs  nor  recollec* 
tion.  The  end  of  our  a&ions  alone  mud  determine  their  moral 
merit,  juft  as  their  political  merit  muft  be  eftimated  from  the  con- 
Sequences  which  affedl  fociety.  With  refpeft  to  our  two  thieves, 
1 imagine  that  their  unfortunate  habit  no  more  corrupted  the 
fentiments  of  the  heart , than  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  like 
an  ace  of  fpades,  injured  the  Jjght  of  the  child  whom  we  men- 
tioned a little  ago.  Probably  too  they  had  not  the  phyfionomy 
of  rogues  : I am  fure,  at  leaft,  that  no  one  could  have  perceived 
in  them  that  eager,  dark,  and  knavifti  look,  which  belongs  to 
thieves  by  profefiion.  Perfons  of  a chara&er  fo  fingular  are  not 
often  to  be  met  with  : I have  never  feen  any  fuch  : it  is  impoffi- 
ble  for  me,  therefore,  to  form  a judgment  of  their  phyfionomy 
from  experience  : but  I can  anfvver  for  it,  beforehand,  that  there 
muft  be  in  their  features  fome  diftinOtive  fign  of  this  remarkable 
originality. 

The  hypqthefis  which  I have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh, 
may  alfo,  as  I think,  be  applied  to  giants  and  dwarfs;  to  fuch, 
at  leaft,  as  are  fo  accidentally.  It  is  a concentrated  look  of  the 
mother  which  forms  both,  at  certain  given  moments.  Whatever 
may  be  in  this,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  produce  me  an  inftance  of 
any  one  giant,  of  any  one  dwarf,  perfe&ly  found  in  heart  and 
mind  ; that  is,  in  the  fame  degree  with  a thoufand  other  indi- 
viduals, who  are  regularly  conftituted.  A new  and  convincing 
proof  that  nature  is  true  in  all  her  productions,  and  that  ihe 
never  deviates  without  caufe  from  her  rules  of  proportion. 
Great  mental  nveaknefs  is  the  ufu,al  portion  of  giants— -grojs  ßupi - 
dity  that  of  dwarfs. 


ADDITION 
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This  plate  reprefents  a young  girl,  who  was  exhibited,  fomc 
time  ago,  in  feveral  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  Her  body  was 
fprinkled  all  over  with  little  tufts  of  hair,  like  a hind’s,  and  her 
back  covered  with  a great  many  fpongy  excrefcences,  likewife 
fumiflied  with  hair  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  alledged  that,  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  the  mother  of  this  child  had  quarrelled  with  a 
neighbour  on  acccount  of  a flag.  The  copy  under  review  was 
drawn  from  nature,  and  I can  anfwer  for  its  exa&nefs.  It  is 
certain  that  the  excrefcences  were  very  Itrongly  marked,  and 
though  they  had  no  analogy  with  the  flefh  of  the  flag,  yet  the 
father  maintained  that  they  had  a greater  or  lefs  refemblance  to 
the  animal  when  flayed  ; and,  what  may  be  confidered  as  a 
flronger  proof,  the  tufts  refembled  the  hair  of  a flag  or  fallow 
deer,  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  the  manner  of  infertion,  and  in 
the  arrangement  or  lying  of  the  hair.  The  tufts  which  grew 
out  of  the  forehead,  the  arms,  and  legs,  were  alfo  of  a fpe- 
cies  entirely  different  from  the  hair  of  the  head.  A phenome- 
non fotftrange  is  a ftriking  inflance  of  the  force  and  effe&  of 
imagination  in  fome  women  with  child.  I muff  farther  obferve, 
that  the  young  perfon  in  queftion  polfeffed  prodigious  bodily 
ftrength,  and  an  accuracy  in  her  fenfe  of  feeling  altogether  unt 
common.  Her  itature  and  flelh,  her  form,  her  complexion  and 
phyfionomy,  her  attitudes  and  geftures,  all  announced  a pre? 
mature  and  indefatigable  virago* 


ADDITION  O. 

i 

I fubjoin  the  profile  of  a girl  of  fixteen  whofe  ftature  fcarcely 
exceeded  two  feet.  Her  phyfionomy  fuggefts  abfoJutely  no  other 
idea  but  that  of  a confolidated  infancy . The  forehead  bent  fc/r- 
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ward,  indicates  the  phyfical  imperfe&ions  of  the  firft  ftage  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  hollow  inflexion  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  the 
infallible  fign  of  mental  weaknefs,  or  want  of  vigour.  This 
head,  notvvithftanding,  prefents  a certain  air  of  maturity,  which 
feems  to  have  precipitated  itfelf,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  into 
the  under  part  of  the  face,  and  which  predominates  from  the 
under  lip  to  the  neck.  The  experienced  phyfionomift  will  eafily 
diftinguifh,  in  the  whole  what  is  childiffi  from  what  is  mature. 

This  dwarf,  however,  did  not  want  fenfe,  or  rather,  fhe  could 
prattle,  and  had  a retentive  memory  : the  eye  and  the  mouth 
are  fufiieient  evidence  of  this  ; but  her  form  and  features  are 
equally  incompatible  with  the  graces  and  the  delicacy  of  fentiment. 


CHAP.  IV- 

Qf  the  Reciprocal  Influence  of  Physionomies. 

We  all  naturally  aflume  the  habits,  geftures  and  looks  of  per- 
sons with  whom  we  live  in  clofe  intimacy.  We  become,  in  fome 
meafure,  aflimilated  to  thofe  for  whom  we  have  conceived  a 
ftrong  affe£tion  ; and  one  of  two  things  will  ever  take  place  : the 
beloved  object  will  either  transform  us  into  his  image,  or  we  will 
have  a transforming  influence  over  him.  Every  thing  without  us, 
a£ls  upon  us,  and  is  reciprocally  acted  upon  by  us  ; but  nothing 
operates  fo  efficacioufly  upon  our  individuality,  as  that  which 
gives  us  pleafure  ; and  nothing  undoubtedly  is  more  amiable,  nor 
more  calculated  to  infpire  delight,  than  the  human  face.  What 
renders  it  lovely  to  us  is  precifely  its  refemblance  to  our  own. 
Could  it  poflefs  an  influence  over  us,  could  it  attraft  us,  were 
there  not  points  of  attraction  which  determine  the  conformity, 
pr,  at  leaft,  the  homogeneity  of  its  form  and  features  with  ours  ? 
I fhall  not  undertake  to  fathom  the  depths  of  this  incomprehenfi* 
tie  myftery  j I pretended  not  to  refplve  the  difficulties  of  the 
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bow,  but  the//#  is  indubitable  : There  are  faces  which  attraB  each 
ether,  as  there  are  others  which  mutually  repel : the  conformity  of  fea- 
tures between  two  individuals  who  have  a mutual fympathy,  and  who 
live  in  habits  of  familiarity,  keeps  pace  with  the  developement  of  their 
qualities , and  efablifoes  between  them  a reciprocal  communication  of 
their  private  and perfonal  fenfations.  Our  face  preferves,  if  I may- 
venture  to  ufe  the  expreflion,  the  reflex  of  the  beloved  objedt. 
This  relation  fometimes  depends  only  on  a Angle  point,  drawn 
from  the  moral  character,  or  from  the  phyfionomy  ; it  frequently 
is  confined  to  a Angle  feature  ; it  frequently  hinges  on  inexplicable 
Angularities,  which  do  not  admit  of  any  fpecies  of  definition. 

The  conformity  of  the  bony  fyftem  fuppofes  likewife  that  of 
the  nerves  and  of  the  mufcles.  It  is  true  at  the  fame  time,  that 
difference  of  education  may  affedt  thefe  lafl  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
an  experienced  eye  will  no  longer  be  in  a condition  to  trace  the 
points  of  attraction  ; but  place  the  two  fundamental  forms  which 
have  this  refembiance  clofe  by  each  other — they  will  mutually 
attradt  ; remove  the  fetters  which  conftrained  them,  and  nature 
will  prefently  triumph  ; they  will  recognize  each  other  as  bone  of 
their  bone  and flejlj  of  their flejh , and  their  afiimilation  will  rapidly 
advance.  Nay,  more  ; even  faces  which  differ  as  to  the  funda* 
mental  form,  may  mutually  love,  communicate,  attract,  afiimi- 
late  ; and,  if  they  are  of  a tender,  feeling,  fufceptible  character, 
this  conformity  will,  in  time,  eftablifh  between  them  a relation  of 
phyfionomy,  which  will  be  the  more  ilriking  from  the  original 
difference. 

Jt  would  be  highly  intereffiilg  accurately  to  determine  the  cha- 
racter of  phyfionomies  which  eafily  affimilate.  There  is  no  occa- 
fion  for  my  obferving,  that  there  are  phyfionomies  which  univer-. 
fally  attradt,  others  which  repel  evey  one,  and  fome  which  are  en- 
tirely indifferent ; that  there  are  fome  which  attradt  or  repel  us  by 
turns,  and  thofe  which,  in  attradfing  fome,  repel  others.  Phyfiono- 
mies univerfally  repelling,  only  ferve  to  degrade,  more  and  more, the 
ignoble  faces  over  which  they  excrcife  their  empire.  Indifferent , 
they  have  no  influence  at  all.  And  finally,  if  attraäive,  they  give 
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iawd  receive,  either  exclufively,  or  by  turns,  or  reciprocally  all  at 
once,  In  the  fird  cafe  they  produce  only  very  flight  changes  ; 
in  the  fecond,  the  effeCls  are  more  feniible  ; in  the  third,  they  ex- 
cite complete  revolutions  : they  fuppofe  thofe  fouls,  fpoken  of  by 

* Mr.  Heemderhuys,  i which  fortunately  or  unfortunately  unite 
« the  fined  and  moll  exxjuifite  tad,  to  that  exceffive  internal,  elaf- 

* ticity  which  makes  them  love  and  de  fire  with  a degree  of 
‘ phrenzy,.and  feel  with  a fenfibihty  bordering  on  infanity  ; in 

* other  wor  ds,  fouls  which  are  either  modified  or  placed  in  fuch  a 
« manner,  that  their  attractive  force  finds  the  lead  poffible  obflacle 

* in  its  tendency  toward  their  objeCt.*  It  would  be  of  import- 
ance to  ftudy  this  reciprocal  influence  of  phyfionomiesj  this  com- 
munication of  fouls.  The  afiimilation  has  always  appeared  to  me 
the  mod  flriking,  in  the  cafe  when,  without  any  foreign  in- 
tervention, chance  united  a genius  purely  communicative  and  a 
genius  purely  formed  to  receive,  who  attached  themfelves  to  each 
other  from  inclination,  or  from  necefiity.  Had  the  fiid  exhaufted 
all  its  dock,  and  the  fecond  received  all  that  it  wanted — the  afii- 
milation of  their  phyfionomies  likewife  ceafed  ; it  had  attained, 
if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  its  degree  of  fatiety • 

Let  me  addrefsone  word  more  to  thee,  young  man  of  danger- 
ous eafinefs  of  temper  and  fenfibility  ! Be  circumfpeCl  in  thy  inti- 
macies, and  throw  not  thyfelf  blindly  into  the  arms  of  a friend 
whom  thou  had  not  fufficiently  proved.  A falfe  appearance  of 
fympathy  and  conformity  may  eafily  feduce  thee  : abandon  noC 
thyfelf  to  its  influence.  There  exids,  undoubtedly,  fome  one 
whofe  foul  is  in  uhifon  with  thine.  Have  patience  ; fooner  or 
later  he  will  prefent  himfelf,  and  when  thou  had  found  him,  he 
will  fuport  thee,  he  will  raife  thee  up  ; he  will  fupply  thee  with 
what  thou  needed,  and  relieve  thee  of  what  is  burdenfome.  The 
fire  of  his  looks  will  animate  thine,  his  melodious  voice  will  foften 
the  roughnefs  of  thine,  his  reflecting  prudence  will  tempen  thy 
impetuous  vivacity.  The  tendernefs  which  he  feds  towards  thee 
will  be  imprinted  on  the  features  of  thy  face,  and  all  who  know 
him,  will  recognize  1 im  in  thee.  Thou  wilt  be  what  he  is,  and 
thou  wilt  remain  noü  the  lefs  what'  thou  art.  The  fentiment  of 
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friendfhip  will  enable  thee  to  difcover  in  him  qualities  which  an 
indifferent  eye  will  fcarce-y  perceive.  It  is  this  faculty  of  feeing 
and  of  feeling  what  is  divine  in  him,  which  affimilates  thy  phyli- 
onomy  to  his. 

Do&rine  like  this  might  become  extremely  ufeful.  I am  not  in 
a condition  at  prefent  to  unfold  it  more  at  large  ; but,  before  I 
conclude,  I fhall  reft  it  on  two  paffages  of  Scripture,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  becomes  a glorious  fupport  to  my  thefis.  We  all 
•with  open  face,  beholding , as  in  a glafs , the  glory  of  the  Lord , are 
changed  into  the  fame  image  from  glory  to  glory— 2 Cor.  iii.  1 8.  We 
fhall  be  like  him,  for  wejhail fee  him  as  he  is — t John  iii.  2. 

ADDITION.  P. 

1.  The  partrait  of  a Hypochondriac,  whom  a long  feries  of 
vexations  and  anxieties  had  altered  to  fuch  a degree,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance could  hardly  know  him.  His  eyes  funk,  and  became 
haggard,  the  wings  of  the  nofe  were  drawn  upward,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  lips  fell,  the  cheeks  grew  hollow.  Two  perpendicu- 
lar lines  placed  between  the  eyebrows,  immediately  above  the 
nofe,  increafed  in  fize,  and  produced  feveral  wrinkles  which  fur- 
rowed the  forehead  acrofs.  In  a word,  all  the  features  became 
ftrong  and  coarfe,  and  remained  a confiderable  time  in  this  ftate 
•of  conftraint. 

2.  A fituation  fo  painful  excited  the  mod  alarming  apprehen- 
fions  in  a wife  who  loved  him,  and  was  tenderly  beloved.  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  fit  oppoftte  to  him  at  table,  fhe  had  an  eye  of 
compaflion  conftantly  fixed  upon  him.  She  carefully  ftudied,  and 
devoured,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion,  with  an  eager  intereft, 
every  trait,  every  variation,  every  fhade  which  feemed  to  prefage 
the  diminution  or  increafe  of  the  malady.  Her  attentive  obfer- 
vations  had  enabled  her  to  difeern  every  emotion  which  difturb- 
ed  the  mind  of  her  hufband.  Not  a fingle  ray  of  hope,  not  a 
fingle  fleeting  cloud  could  efcape  her  vigilant  tendernefs.  What 
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was  the  confequence  at  length  ? The  affefting  fpe&acle, 
continually  before  her  eyes,  changed  her  phyfionomy,  and  it  ended 
in  a complete  afkmilation  of  the  wife  to  the  hufband.  She  fell 
into  the  fame  indifpofition,  but,  by  judicious  treatment,  was  foon 
reftored.  The  hufband,  too,  gradually  recovered  : the  wife  was 
tranfported  with  joy,  her  phyfionomy  brightened,  the  traits  of 
melancholy  difappeared,  except  a few  flight  traces.  This  happy 
couple  live  afterward  in  perfect  health,  and,  within  the  year,  the 
lady  was  delivered  of  a fon,  who  had  a flriking  refemblance  to  his 
parents. 


# 


LECTURE 


Lecture  ix 


CHAP.  I. 

Or  the  Stature  and  Proportions  of  the  Body* 

It  would  be  eafy  to  compöfe  a phyfiognomy  of  datures  and 
proportions,  as  well  as  a pathognomy  of  attitudes  and  podures 
correfponding  to  them.  Without  being  able  to  embrace  this 
fubjeft  in  all  its  extent,  I (hall  confine  myfelf  to  the  mod  effential 
remarks,  both  becaufe  I am  writing  lectures  only,  and  becaufe 
a great  many  other  fubje6ts  ftill  remain  to  be  handled. 

Albert  Durer  is  unquedionably  the  author  who  has  given'  us 
the  bed  theory  of  proportions,  and,  of  all  painters,  the  one  who 
mod  carefully  obferved  them  in  his  drawings.  With  regard  to 
attitudes  and  podures,  no  one  is  fuperior  to  Chodowiecki,  as  well 
for  richnefs  of  imagination,  as  for  truth  and  variety  of  expref- 
fion.  On  examining  the  works  of  thefe  two  artids,  on  adding 
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to  thefe  the  ftudy  of  Raphael,  and  confulting  daily  experience, 
my  readers  will,  without  difficulty,  adopt,  as  fo  many  axioms,  the 
following  propofitions  ; 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  body,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts 
to  each  other,  determine  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
every  individual. 

2.  There  is  a complete  harmony  between  the  ftature  of  the 
man  and  his  character.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  with, 
the  greater  certainty,  begin  with  iludying  extremes,  giants  and 
dwarfs,  bodies  exceffively  flefhy,  or  too  lean. 

3.  The  fame  harmony  fubfifts  between  the  form  of  the  face 
and  that  of  the  body  ; both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  forms 
is  in  accord  with  the  features  of  the  phylionomy,  and  all  thefe 
refults  are  derived  from  one  and  the  fame  caufe. 

I 

4.  A body  adorned  with  every  poffible  beauty  of  proportion, 
would  be  a phenomenon  altogether  as  extraordinary  as  a man  fu- 
premely  wife,  or  of  fpotlefs  virtue. 

5.  Virtue  and  wifdom  may  refide  in  all  ftatures  which  do  not 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 

6 But  the  more  perfect  the  (lature  and  form  are,  wifdom  and 
virtue  will  more  decidedly  exercife  there  a fuperior,  command- 
ing, and  pofitive  empire  : on  the  contrary,  the  more  that  the 
body  falls  ffiort  of  perfection,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
are  proportionally  inferior,  fubordinate,  and  negative. 

7.  Among  ftatures  and  proportions,  as  among  phyfionomies, 
feme  are  univtrfally  attractive,  and  others  as  univerfally  repelling, 
or,  at  leait  difpleafjng. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Attitudes,  Gait,  and  Posture. 

What  we  have  faid  of  ßature  and  proportions  refers  equally  to 
attitude , to  gait  and  poßure.  Obferve  a man  who  thinks  himfelf 
alone,  and  is  wholly  abforbed  in  himfelf.  Whether  he  is  Hand- 
ing or  walking,  whether  he  is  fitting  or  lying  along,  all  his  atti- 
tudes and  all  his  motions  will  be  fignificant  ; they  will  all  be  in 
harmony  with  the  proportions  and  ftature  of  his  body.  I will 
even  venture  to  add,  that  a (kilful  phyfionomift  will  deduce  from 
the  features  of  the  face  the  proportions  and  ftature  which  mull 
correfpond  to  them  ; thefe  will  afiift  him,  in  their  turn,  to  indi- 
cate the  attitude  and  gait  ; he  will  infer,  and  form  a judgment  of, 
thefe  different  relations,  the  one  from  the  other.  I will  go  ftill 
further,  and  maintain,  that  the  faithful  reprefentation  of  a fcore 
of  our  attitudes,  chofen  with  difeernment,  and  at  moments  when 
we  believed  ourfelves  not  obferved  by  any  one,  might  lead  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  become  a fource  of  ufeful  in- 
ftru£tion  : nothing  more,  perhaps,  would  be  neceffary  to  convey 
a compleat  idea  of  the  character  of  every  individual. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Gestures. 

In  following  up  my  principle,  I apply  it  to  geßure  likewife, 
Man  refembles  himfelf  in  every  thing.  He  is,  if  you  will,  the 
moft  contradi&ory  being  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  the  lefs  al- 
ways himfelf,  always  the  fame.  Nay,  his  very  contradi&ions  have 
their  homogeneity,  their  individuality,  their  propriety.  Every 
thing  in  us  is  phyfionomical,  charafteriftical ; every  thing,  with- 
out exception,  is  conformable,  and  correfponds  to  an  internal 

and 


and  invifible  caufe.  Whatever  we  touch,  whatever  pafles  through 
our  hands,  whatever  enters  into  the  fphere  of  our  a&ivity,  allies 
itfelf  to  us,  and  favours  of  us.  Our  image  reproduces,  preferves, 
and  multiplies  itfelf  in  all  that  pertains  to  us,  and  in  all  that  we 
do.  There  is  nothing  more  fignificant,  efpecially,  than  the 
gu (lures  which  accompany  the  attitude  and  the  gait.  Natural 
or  affe&ed,  hurried  or  flow,  impafiioned  or  cool,  uniform  or 
varied,  grave  or  airy,  free  or  conllrained,  eafy  or  fliff,  noble  or 
mean,  haughty  or  humbly,  bold  or  timid,  becoming  or  ridiculous, 
agreeable,  graceful,  impofing,  threatening— the  geflure  is  varied 
in  a thoufand  ways.  Learn  to  diflinguifh  and  to  catch  all  thefe 
fhades,  and  you  will  have  advanced  a flep  farther  in  the  phyfiog- 
nomical  career,  and  have  acquired  a new  mean  to  facilitate  the 
fludy  of  man.  The  aftonifhing  harmony  which  fubfifls  between 
the  gait,  the  voice,  and  the  geflure,  never  belies  itfelf. 

‘ The  Greeks,’  fays  Winckelmcinn , e were  fludious  of  obferving 
‘ great  modefty  in  their  deportment,  and  in  their  adlions.  They 
‘ even  thought  that  a hurried  gait  mull  fhock  every  idea  of 
‘ decency,  and  announce  a kind  of  ruflicity  of  manners.  With 
? a gait  of  thisTort  Demoßhenes  reproaches  Nicobulus  : to  talk  in- 

* folently,  and  to  walk  faft,  are,  according  to  him,  one  and  the 

‘ fame  thing.  In  conformity  to  this  way  of  thinking,  the  an- 
‘ cients  confidered  a flow  and  deliberate  pace  as  the  charac- 
‘ teriftic  fign  of  a generous  foul.’  fpeaking  of  Cataline , 

expreffes  himfelf  thus  : ‘ Colos  ejus  e xf angitis,  f cedi  oculi , citus  modo , 

* modo  tardus  incejfus And  muft  we  not  fuppofe  that  this  in- 
equalily  in  the  gait  will,  of  neceffity,  communicate  itfelf  to  the 
geflure,  and  quicken  or  retard  it  ? 

Our  gait  and  deportment  are  natural  only  in  part,  and  we 
generally  blend  with  them  fomething  borrowed  or  imitated.  But 
even  thefe  imitations,  and  the  habits  which  they  make  us  con- 
tra6l,  are  flill  the  refults  of  nature,  and  enter  into  the  primitive 
charadler.  I can  never  expe£l,  for  inflance,  a gentle  and  calm 
temper  from  a man  who  is  always  buflling  about  violently  ; nor 
apprehend  either  indecent  tranfport  or  excefs  from  one  whofe 
M 2,  ' deportment 
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deportment  is  uniformly  grave  and  fteady.  I likewife  doubt 
whether  a brifk  pace  can  be  confident  with  a fluggilb  and  indo- 
lent difpofition  ; and  he  who  carelefsly  crawls  along  Rep  by 
Rep,  fcarcely  announces  that  fpirit  of  a&ivity  which  fteadily  pur- 
fues  its  objeft  through  the  midft  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Look 
at  a Preacher,  an  Orator,  whofe  very  language  you  do  not  un- 
derftand.  His  exterior  and  geftures  will  enable  you  to  guefs 
what  is  the  principal  fubjedl  of  his  difcourfe,  will  indicate  to 
you  the  moll  energetic  and  affe&ing  paffages,  will  difplay  to 
your  imagination  the  objects  which  he  is  tracing,  and  will  even 
help  you  to  form  a judgment  of  the  order  and  clearnefs  with 
which  his  ideas  are  unfolded.  O did  man  but  know  how  many 
languages  he  fpeaks  at  once,  in  how  many  forms  he  exhibits  him- 
felf  at  the  fame  inftant,  by  what  variety  of  exprefiion  he  makes 
himfelf  known  to  his  fellow-creatures — with  what  dignity,  with 
what  wifdom,  would  his  words  and  actions  be  clothed  ! How 
careful  would  he  be  to  purify  his  fentiments  and  intentions ! 
How  different  would  he  be  from  what  he  is  ! Quails  atiimo  eß, 
tails  inccßii ; and  rifle  nothing  when  I add,  tails  geßu. 

ADDITIONS  TO  CHAPTERS  I.  II.  III. 

I.  However  Angular  this  figure  may  be,  it  has  nothing  difpro- 
portionate.  Perhaps,  however,  the  eye  is  too  fprightly  ; but 
this  excepted,  there  is  much  harmony  in  the  whole.  You  have 
here  a low  woman,  very  Ample,  and  very  contracted.  This  is 
an  ifolated  being,  whofe  blunted  attention  is  totally  undirected, 
and  who  finds  herfelf,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefiiou,  detached  from 
all  the  reft  of  the  creation.  Remark  well,  I befeech  you,  the 
word  ifolated.  If  I am  afieed  what  I underftand  by  an  idiot , I an- 
fwer,  that  it  is  an  ifolated  perlon,  who  aCts  without  having  an  ob- 
ject ; a man  whofe  conduCt  wants  both  principle  and  connexion, 
who  propeffs  to  himfelf  nothing  like  an  end,  in  what  he  does. 
It  is ßupidity  to  act  without  having  an  objeCt,  it  is  folly  to  purfue 
one  unworthy  of  us.  The  more  that  the  intention  of  an  action 
is  decidedly  marked,  the  more  our  efforts,  our  deportment,  and 
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our  gedures,  will  correfpond  to  it,  and  the  more  will  we  merit 
the  approbation  and  edeem  of  thofe  who  obferve  us. 

2.  The  fame  nullity,  the  fame  vacancy,  the  fame  blunted  cu- 
riofity,  charadlerize  this  figure  alfo.  This  man  is  attached  to  no 
objedt  whatever;  and,  from  an  effedt  of  his  natural  dupidity,  he 
is  not  capable  of  forming  an  attachment.  The  body  favours  of 
the  condition  of  the  mind,  and  expreffes  it.  Hence  that  wide 
and  parched  mouth,  hence  that  whole  infipid  attitude,  thefe 
hanging  arms,  and  that  left  hand  turned  outward,  without  any 
apparent  motive.  Every  thing  here  is  in  unifon,  and  every  part, 
taken  feparately,  confirms  the  fad  idea  which  we  had  formed 
of  the  v/hole. 

3.  The  gait  of  a wife  man  is  affuredly  different  from  that  of 
an  idiot,  and  an  idiot  fitp  very  differently  from  a man  of  fenfe. 
The  attitude  of  t'he  lad  announces  either  meditation,  or  recollec* 
tion,  or  repofe.  The  changeling  reds  on  his  chair,  without 
knowing  why  : he  feems  fixed  on  an  objedt,  and  yet  his  look  is 
diredfed  to  no  one  thing  : his  pofture  is  ifolated  like  himfelf. 
This  obfervation  furnifiies  me  with  another,  which  I confider  as 
of  effential  importance  in  the  Art  of  Painting.  Mod  portraits 
offend  from  a certain  expredion  of  dupiditv,  and  from  ridiculous 
attitudes.  They  have  an  ifolated  air,  becaufe  each  perfonage  is  a 
being  apart,  to  whom  the  Artid  has  given  neither  objedl  nor 
adlion.  This  fault  may  be  remedied  by  the fituation  : this  ought 
to  be  fimple,  and  clearly  developed  ; it  diouid  be  diredled  to  a 
determinate  end,  and  this  in  perfedi  relation  to  every  thing 
elfe — it  is  this  which  conditutes  the  merit  of  a portrait. 

4.  This  attitude  indicates  a ridiculous  affedfatiort  of  fuperi- 
ority,  exercifing  its  empire  over  a humble  and  timid  charadfer. 
Be  affured  of  it,  prefumption  of  every  kind  fuppofes  folly  at  bot~ 
tom,  and  lay  your  account  with  meeting  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  in  every  difproportioned  and  grofs  phyfionomy,  which 
affedts  an  air  of  folemnity  and  authority.  Nature  has  formed,  I 
plight  venture  to  fay,  certain  heads  of  idiots  only  by  halves ; one 
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half  of  the  face  has  been  made  at  the  expence  of  the  other  ; and 
the  only  queftion  is,  Whether  of  the  two  predominates  ? Is  it 
the  under  part  which  gains  the  afcendant  ? the  mafs  of  intellec- 
tual faculties  diminifhes  in  proportion,  every  thing  is  turned  into 
fleih,  and  the  man  becomes  totally  infupportable.  The  mind* 
however,  preferves  Hill  a kind  of  reminifcence  of  it  firft  energy, 
and  this  recolledtion  fills  the  man  with  prefumptiQn,  without 
rendering  him  either  wifer  or  better.  A perfon  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  aflumes  a tone  of  empire  and  authority  over  a being  weak, 
and  delicately  organized.  He  thinks  only  of  humbling  the 
other,  and  is  totally  infenfible  of  his  fufferings.  The  pretenfions 
and  infolence  of  fuch  a perfon  always  keep  pace  with  the  in** 
creafing  humiliation  of  the  other. 


Two  Attitudes.  R. 

Which  of  thefe  two  attitudes  would  you  prefer  ? Which  of 
them  do  you  think  the  moll  becoming,  the  moil  noble,  the  moll 
adapted  to  a manly  and  determined  chara&er,  the  molt  proper  to 
intereft  you,  and  infpire  confidence  ? The  anfwer  to  this  queftion 
is  obvious,  and  there  is  no  room  for  hefitation.  If  I alk  farther, 
which  of  thefe  figures  announces  a har.ebraind  coxcomb,  a petit- 
maitre — a man  whofe  converfation  is  equally  infipid,  tirefome, 
and  teafing — a mind  capable  of  feeling  either  thegi'eat  and  beau- 
tiful, or  the  fimple  and  natural — a being  who,  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  at  court,  and  in  private,  on  the  theatre,  and  before 
his  looking-glafs,  wiil  never  be  any  thing  but  a confummate  fool — 
who  will  pafs  his  whole  life  in  an  eternal  childhood,  not  efteeming 
any  one,  and  himfelf  efteemed  of  no  one  ? The  queftion,  in  truth, 
may  ftill  be  eafily  anfwered,  and  there  will  be  only  one  opinion  of 
the  matter  ; we  (hall  be  difpofed  to  fmile  at  this  ftriking  contrail, 
and  muft  admire  the  aftoniihing  harmony  which  diftinguiihes 
each  individual. 
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Three  Figures.  S. 

Never  will  a modelt  and  fenfible  man,  on  any  occalion  what- 
ever aflume  an  attitude  fuch  as  thefe  ; and  if,  by  chance,  his 
attention,  itrongly  excited,  Ihould  induce  him  to  turn  his  face 
upward,  like  2,  he  will  not,  however,  crofs  his  arms  thus  behind, 
his  back  : this  attitude  neceflarily  fuppofes  affectation  and  often- 
tation,  efp  dally  with  fuch  a phyfionomy,  which  has,  indeed,  no- 
thing difagreeable,  but  which  is  not  that  of  a thinker,  nor  even 
that  of  a man  capable  of  reflecting  ; for  this  capacity  alone  is  a 
a quality  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  lafl:  figure  belongs 
likewife  to  that  clafsof  perfons  who  ftrive  to  acquire  confequencc 
by  dint  of  pretenlion.  . You  may  fay  of  1,2,  and  3,  in  general, 
that  they  give  themfelves  airs  — or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
conceited  coxcombs.  The  more  that  fuch  gentlemen  aflume,  the 
more  we  feel  ourfelvea  tempted  to  call  in  queftion  the  little  real 
merit  they  may  have. 

Two  Female  Figures.  T, 

I.  There.ismuch  calmnefs  and  modefty  in  this  attitude ; it  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this  fpecies  of  phyfionomy,  which,  without 
having  any  thing  very  dillinguifhed,  is,  however,  neither  ignoble 
nor  vulgar.  A clear  and  found  underftanding— all  the  degree  of 
intelligence  which  is  compatible  with  mediocrity  of  talents— the 
domeftic  virtues,  the  love  of  peace,  of  labour,  of  order,  and 
cleanlinefs — a habit  of  attention,  a large  fund  of  docility  and 
candour-^-coolnefs,  but  not  the  coolnefs  of  indolence— a mobility 
remote  from  every  fpecies  of  vivacity — a contented  mind,  and 
formed  to  give  contentment  to  fuch  as  do  not  leave  her  far  behind 
from  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  character— thefe  are  the  parti- 
culars which  the  fimple  filhouette,  the  air  and  deportment  alone 
qf  this  young  perfon  would  indicate. 
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2.  This  figure  favours,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  conftraint  fhe  was  in 
while  the  artifl  traced  her  portrait.  In  other,  refpeds  the  attitude 
is  more  animated  and  more  exprefiive,  than  the  preceeding,  as  the 
phyfionomy  likewife  announces  more  talents,  more  wit,  vivacity, 
and  adivity,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  more  vanity  and  conceit.  The 
eyes,  the  eyebrows,  and  her  nofe,  have  fomething  fufficiently 
harfh  ; I find  in  them  a charader  rather  decifive,  more  voluptuous 
than  tender,  inclined  to  levity,  and  which  will  aim  at  conquering 
hearts  rather  than  gaining  them.  All  thefe  conjedures  prevent 
me  not  from  afcribing  to  to  this  young  girl  a kind  and  benificent 
heart,  a frank  and  fincere  difpofition,  a fprightly  humour,  and 
confiderable  talents  : fhe  feems  formed  for  relilhing  happinefs, 
and  for  diffufing  it  around  her. 

/ v • i 

Two  Women.  V. 

Two  women,  with  all  the  weaknefs  of  their  fex.  The  firfl  has 
the  air  of  liflening,  or  rather,  of  being  loft  in  fome  revery  ; the 
fecond  is  carelefly  feated,  to  reft  herfelf  at  eafe.  Both  attitudes 
are  full  of  truth  and  homogeneity.  Thefe  two  perfons  feem  to 
be  recovering  from  indifpofition,  and  refleding  on  their  flate  ; 
the  younger  with  fatisfadion,  the  other,  as  if  fhe  were  calculating 
the  amount  of  the  phyfician’s  fees.  This  lall  is  not  juft  what 
you  would  call  a refpedable  matron,  but  I can  eafily  believe  her* 
to  be  an  excellent  mother  and  a good  houfewife.  The  young 
one  appears  to  be  the  bell  creature  in  the  world,  good  from  in- 
ftind,  incapable  of  hurting  any'  perfon  whatever  : fhe  is  of  an 
organization  extremely  delicate,  and  her  faculties  limit  her  to  th? 
ordinary  things  of  life. 


Attitudes  after  Chodowiecki.  U. 

I.  The  attitude  and  gait  of  a man  absorbed  in  himfelf,  of  no 
great  depth  naturally,  but,  at  the  moment,  entirely  loll  in  the  ob- 
jed  which  engages  him. 
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2.  More  abftradted,  more  concentrated,  more  penfive,  than  the 
preceding.  The  hand  is  trying,  if  not  to  relieve  the  efforts  of  the 
mind,  atleafl  to  remove  every  thing  that  might  difturb  its  activity 
and  its  meditation. 

3.  The  nofe  is  not  homogeneous  with  the  reft,  and  whatever  is 
foreign  to  the  phyfionomy,  renders  it  weak.  Add  to  this,  that 
air  of  uncertainty  in  the  whole,  and  that  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  hand,  which  feems  to  indicate  fomething,  and  the  face, 
which,  in  its  immobility,  fays  nothing  at  ail — thefe  afluredly  are 
not  the  figns  of  wifdöm.  This  figure  can,  at  moft,  convey  the 
idea  of  a man  calmly  converfing  with  himfelf. 

4.  Total  want  of  energy,  obbinacy  without  firmnefs  ; half  an 
idiot,  not  to  fay  more. 

5.  This  is  one  completely.  Reduced  to  his  nothingnefs,  he  is, 
neverthelefs  applauding  himfelf  with  a fatisfa&ion  more  than 
childifh  ; he  is  laughing  like  a fool,  without  knowing  wherefore  ; 
he  will  remain  for  ever  incapable  of  forming  or  of  purfuing  one 
reafonable  idea. 

6.  The  profile  alone  fufficiently  announces  a changeling,  deftl- 
tuteof  fenfe  and  energy.  The  attitude,  the  gait,  the  a&ion  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  completely  chara&erize  him. 

7.  This  phyfionomy  denotes  a weak  perfon,  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, or  affe&ing  to  be  fo. 

8.  The  pofture  of  a good-hnmoured  man,  indolent,  yet  cu- 
rious ; hugging  himfelf,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprellion,  in  his 
avaiice. 

9.  The  gait  of  a man  deeply  engaged  in  fome  affair  which 
perfonally  intcrefts  him  : the  face  hardly  admits  of  a deportment 
fo  grave. 

Twelvb 
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Twelve  Soldiers.  W. 

Twelve  moft  exprefiive  attitudes,  taken  from  the  Pruffiaii 
foldiery.  Let  the  reader  exercife  himfelf  in'  aligning  to  each  of 
tliefe  figures  its  proper  charadler.  They  are  eafily  di  Hi  ngu  tilla- 
ble, and,  from  the  ideal  majefty  of  the  general  of  the  army,  im- 
preffed  with  what  lie  is,  or  rather,  with  what  he  repre- 
fents,  and  what  he  willies  to  appear — from  the  commander 
In  chief,  1 fay,  down  to  the  coporal,  you  will  find  in  ail  cf 
them  the  authority  which  command  bellows,  the  impofing  exte- 
terior  which  belongs  to  fuperiors,  the  dignity,  elevation,  courage, 
ftatelir.efs,  and  dexterity,  which  each  has  occafion  for,  in  the  Ra- 
tion he  fills.  The  examination  of  this  print  fuggefts,  if  1 am  not 
miftaken,  a refie&ion  abundantly  natural.  The  military  fyftem, 
carried  efpectally  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  modern  times 
prefent,  is  the  moll  complicated  and  refined  mechanifm  which 
man  ever  invented  for  the  management  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
However  linking,  however  painful  this  idea  may  be,  it  leads  to 
another,  which  the  philosophic  obferver  mull  admit — it  is,  that 
this  fame  fyllem  is  likewife  the  mailer-piece  of  human  invention, 
an  incomparable  model  of  order  and  combination,  of  adlivity  and 
paffibility. 

Five  Attitudes  of  the  same  Person.  X. 

The  1 11  of  thefe  figures  retraces,  with  much  truth,  the  charac- 
ter of  ajfiiäion . Dtjlre  too  is  perfectly  well  exprelfed  in  the  2d, 
but  fome  fault  might  be  found  with  the  pofition  of  the  right 
hand.  The  forrow  of  the  3d  appears  to  be  founded  on  reafon . 
The  4th  is  a faithful  image  of  that  forlornnefs,  that  felf-oblivion, 
which  the  the  more  violent  emotion  produce.  The  5th  is  almoll 
entirely  theatrical : it  fuggefts  the  idea  of  an  adtrefs  who  thinks 
too  much  of  the  fpedlators  ; it  deviates  from  nature,  it  retains 
nothing  of  that  fpecies  of  eafe  which  ought  to  be  preferved  even 
under  the  moft  vehement  affedlions, 
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Different  Attitudes.  Y. 

With  refpeCl  to  attitude,  nothing,  perhaps,  was  ever  defigned 
with  more  truth  than  this  fuit  of  Berlin  eccleliaflics,  What  fim- 
plicity  in  the  manner,  and  what  charaCfceriflic  energy  in  the  ex- 
preffion  ! How  well  obferved  are  all  the  particulars  of  relation 
and  conformity  ! Benevolent  aClivity,  genuine  eloquence,  appli- 
cation and  ability,  a humility  that  gives  inquitude,  rational  piety 
- — tbefe  are  the  general  qualifications,  each  of  which  in  particular 
I leave  you  to  refer  to  its  proper  fubjeCf,  and  which  it  certainly  h 
not  difficult  to  accomplifh.  One  of  the  eight  announces  felf-fuf- 
ficiency  and  prefumption — - another  mull  be  in  the  habit  of  ftudy- 
ing  his  fermons  as  he  walks.  You  fee  this,  and  are  ftruck  with 
it  as  I am,  and  we  feel  together  that  in  man  every  thing  reveals 
man . 


The  Dying  Father.  Z. 

In  this  picture  of  the  dying  father,  affliCIion  and  anguifh  are  de- 
picted in  a great  variety  of  forms  and  attitudes.  Thefe,  feparate- 
ly  confidered,  are  not  deficient  in  refpeCt  of  charaCt er— taken 
together,  they  have  not  fufficient  relation  to  the  fubjeCt.  Seve- 
ral figures  of  this  compofition,  and  even  whole  groups,  have  a 
theatrical  aCtion — and  the  grief  which  proceeds  from  the  heart  is 
never  oflentatiou?.  I am  particularly  pleafed,  as  to  truth  of  ex- 
preffion,  with  the  two  children  kneeling  before  the  phyfician,  who 
is  impofing  filence  on  them  with  a look  of  indifference.  Next  to 
this  I remark,  with  diflinClion,  that  modeft  fhame-faced  beggar, 
fupported  on  his  crutch,  and  praying  for  his  benefaClor,  with  an 
air  as  if  he  feemed  to  be  recapitulating  all  the  benefits  received 
from  him.  There  is  likewife  much  energy  in  the  attitude  of  that 
young  girl  on  her  knees,  holding  her  prayer-book  in  one  hand, 
and  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillar.  The  fon  too,  bending  over  the 
|>ody  of  his  father,  exhibits  unequivocal  marks  of  the  moll  poig- 
nant 
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nant  grief.  Finally,  notwithftanding  the  incorre&nefs  of  the 
drawing,  the  young  perfon  in  the  foreground  of  this  picture, 
with  arms  extended,  announces  and  exprefies  the  pious  defire  of 
filial  affe&ion. 


Twelve  Attitudes.  A.  A. 

According  to  my  mode  of  feeing  and  feeling,  I would  thus  ex- 
plain thefe  figures,  which  I have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Engel’s 
Art  of  Mimickry. 

I.  The  meditation  of  a man  of  the  world,  who  diredts  all  his 
/kill,  and  all  his  powers  of  calculation,  to  one  lingle  point. 

2 Is  a very  ordinary  man,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  an 
objedt  of  fmall  importance  ; in  which,  however,  he  interefts  him- 
felf  to  a greater  or  lefs  degree. 

3.  Incapable  of  muclrrefiedtion,  this  man  diredts  a momentary 
attention  to  fomething  that  accidentally  prefents  itfelf,  and  which 
flightly  affedts  him. 

4.  The  phlegmatic  indifference  of  a charadter  which  never 
profoundly  purfued  an  abftradt  fpeculation. 

5.  An  indifferent,  feeble,  and  even  infipid  charadter,  though 
gentle  and  modelt. 

6.  The  irony  of  a cheat  at  the  expence  of  his  dupe. 

7.  The  affedted  indifference  of  felf-conceit. 

8.  The  deliberation  of  one  not  formed  for  refledtion. 

9.  Such  a manner  of  liltening  can  announce  only  a contemp- 
tuous character,  joined  to  excelfive  prefumption. 

10.  The 
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10.  The  difgufting  grimace  of  an  impertinent  fool,  wljo  makes 
himfelf  completely  ridiculous. 

11.  The  brutality  of  one  of  the  loweft  of  mankind,  preparing 
to  give  vent  to  vulgar  rage. 

12.  Theconfufion  of  a poor  wretch,  without  vigour  of  mind, 
and  deftitute  of  honour. 

Obferve  with  what  fagacity  the  defigner  has  afiigned  to  each  of 
thefe  fubjetfts,  a form  of  hat  which  may  be  called  charaäerißic . 

Ten  Attitudes.  B.  B. 

1.  The  attitude  of  a man  at  prayer.  If  the  look  correfponds 
not  with  the  demeanour,  the  copyift  is  to  be  blamed.  If  I 
dürft,  without  furn Khing  matter  for  laughter,  I would  add  a re- 
mark, the  truth  of  which  will,  undoubtedly,  be  felt  by  more 
than  one  reader  :■ — a perfon  with  hair  like  this  is  incapable  of  fo 
much  fervour.  « 

2.  Childifti  defire,  in  all  its  vivacity.  By  tranfports  of  this 
fort,  by  emotions  thus  paffionate,  real  defire  is  exprefled. 

3.  The  theatrical  affe&ation  of  a man  deftitute  of  fenfe,  and 
meaning  to  give  himfelf  airs. 

4.  The  deportment  of  afage  convcrfing  with  a fage. 

5.  This  extafy  of  love  and  refpecf  does  not  announce  an  or- 
dinary man. 

6.  It  is  thus  we  return  on  having  loft  fomething,  on  meeting 
an  unmerited  denial,  or  on  having  fruitlefsly  employed  the  arts  of 
perfuafion. 


7.  I will 
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7.  I -will  not  fay  that  this  monk  has  the  appearance  of  being 
afflidled  at  having  miffed  a benefice  ; much  lefs,  however,  can  I 
fay  that  his  attitude  is  that  of  a good  fhepherd,  deploring  the 
ftraying  of  his  flock. 

8.  This  woman  has  the  air  of  purfuing  with  her  eyes  a beloved 
object,  who  has  juft  left  her.  It  was,  perhaps,  her  After,  or  her 
friend,  but  I am  certain  it  was  not  her  lover. 

9.  The  attitude  of  a man  who  is  liftening  attentively.  No 
one  furely  will  aferibe  to  him  either  fuperior  intelligence  or  ex- 
cefiive  delicacy.  He  is  a contemptuous  chara&er,  and  that 
i&  all. 

10.  This  one  has  retired  to  reflect  at  his  eafe  : he  appears  not 
to  want  underftanding,  but  is  rather  unpoliflied. 


Four  Heads.  C.  C. 

1.  This  is  the  look  and  air  of  attention  excited  by  defire* 
Thefe  eyes  turned  to  Heaven,  exprefs  the  anxieties  of  a love  ftill 
fupported  by  hope  ; you  fee  in  them  a foul  difpofed  to  melancholy. 
If  there  were  greater  harmony  between  the  forehead  and  the  nofe, 
the  connoiffeur  would  not  feel  himfelf  inclined  to  impute  to  this 
phyfionomy,  taken  in  whole,  a want  of  fenfibility. 

2.  The  fecond  of  thefe  heads  is  more  pleafing  and  better  cal- 
culated to  infpire  love.  Its  contours  are  more  graceful,  and  more 
delicately  rounded.  Lefs  languifhing  than  the  firft,  this  female 
promifes  a great  fund  of  good  fenfe,  and  a fidelity  not  to  be 
lhaken.  She  liftens  with  fimplicity,  unmixed  with  cunning  or 
malice  : fhe  gives  herfelf  up  calmly  to  the  agreeable  ideas  which 
engage  her  mind,  and  reflefts  upon  them  at  her  eafe.  The 
attitude  too  is  that  of  attentive  love,  fuperior  to  defign  and 
intrigue,  and  which  nothing  can  divert  from  its  attachment. 

3.  I muft 
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3.  I muft  afk  pardon  of  the  admirable  Angelica ; but  neither 
the  air  nor  the  defign  of- this  buft  appears  to  me  charaCteriftic 
of  Hvpe,  ' Theie  eyes  focalm  and  gentle,  and  that  head,  leclining 
on  the  arm,  may  fuit  Reßgnation. — Hol  e,  on  the  contrary,  is  ereCt, 
with  one  foot  firmly  refting  on  the  ground,  the  arms  ft  retched 
forward,  and  the  look  darting  into  diftant  fpace.  in  other  ref- 
peCts,  and  notwithstanding  the  foftnefs  and  vacuity  vifihle  in  this 
phyfionomy  we  cheerfully  do  juftice  to  its  expreflion  of  goodnefs 
and  fenftbility. 

There  is  much  more  truth  in  4.  it  is  the  image  of  a ref- 
peCtfuI  piety,  blended  with  humility  and  contrition. 


Twelve  Heads  after  Poussin.  D.  D* 

Each  individual  has  his  character,  and  every . character  has  a 
phyfionomy  proper  to  it  : it  is  this  which  gives,  if  I may  lo  ex- 
prefs  mvfelf,  the  tone  to  the  look,  to  the  gefture,  to  the  carriage 
to  the  mien,  to  the  gait,  to  all  our  movements  aCtive  and  paflive. 
All  thefe  have  a mutual  dependance  arid  affociation  ; but  there 
are  few  artifts  who  poflefs  the  talent  of  communicating  to  their 
figures  this  harmony  and  homogeneity  of  character  ; there  are 
very  few  who  knows  how  to  reproduce  it  both  in  the  whole  and  in 
each  of  the  parts ; who  are  able  to  make  it  re -appear,  with  the 
fame  truth,  in  the  ftature,  in  the  attitude,  and  in  the  air  of  the 
face.  Let  us  fee  how  far  we  {hall  receive  fatisfaCtion  from  the 
annexed  print,  copied  after  Pouflin,  and  of  which  we  fliall  now 
examine  the  phyfionomical  attitudes  and  characters. 

1.  A character  generous,  judicious,  and  powerfully  energetic, 
who  at  this  moment  is  reflecting  attentively.  The  eye  retreats 
rather  too  much,  and  thereby  diminifhes  the  expreflion  of  the 
phyfionomy,  in  which  every  thing  announces  a fage  precifion. 
In  other  refpeCts  the  air  of  the  head  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  character. 


2.  The 
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i.  The  profile  of  a female  loll  in  refle&ion.  This  head  has 
almoft  as  much  dignity  as  the  preceeding,  but  it  is  Jefs  judicious. 
The  mien  would  promife  attention  and  intereft,  were  it  more  in 
harmony  with  the  forehead,  the  look,  and  the  mouth. 

3,  A faftiionable  ideal  form.  The  noftril  has  been  forgotten, 
the  forehead  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  nofe,  and  this  lall  part 
forms  a contrail  with  the  mouth,  the  defign  of  which  is  too  vague, 
and  whofe  exterior  contours,  at  moll,  are  well  exprefled.  The 
attitude  announces  a man  llruck  with  an  interefting  obje£l? 
which  he  perceives  at  a dillance,  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
Hill  fufpends  his  judgment. 

4.  A profound  obferver,  who  maturely  weighs  and  refle<5ls. 
He  fur  paffes  the  firll  three  in  penetration  and  fagacity,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  them  in  point  of  feeling.  This  is  a man  of  much  ex- 
perience, without  mental  elevation,  and  without  delicacy. 

3.  A new  difcordance  between  the  look  and  the  air  of  the 
head,  between  the  forehead  and  the  whole.  That  eye  fees  no- 
thing, that  forehead  thinks  on  nothing,  that  mouth  expreffes  no- 
thing. The  mien,  however,  denotes  an  attentive  mind,  and  the 
head  only  of  a generous  and  energetic  perfonage  could  be  adorn- 
ed with  fuch  hair. 

6.  That  eye,  though  faulty  in  the  drawing,  fixes  and  pene- 
trates. Everv  thing  elfe  is  homogeneous,  except  that  the  con- 
tour of  thr  forehead  is  in  part  too  fmooth,  änd  the  eyebrow  too 
feeble, ‘for  ahead  of  fuch  force,  and  capable  of  fo  much  applica- 
tion. 

7.  The  air  of  the  head,  the  form  and  features  of  the  face,  are 
in  excellent  harmony  I would  fay  that  this  woman  obferves 
calmly,  but  her  eyes  feem  hardly  formed  for  feizing  a fixed  point. 
Let  us  fatisfy  ourfelves  then  with  allowing  her  an  ingenious 
and  peaceable  difpofition,  taking  pleafure  in  fimplicity  and  repofe. 

8.  The 
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8.  The  reflc&Jng  veneration  of  a compofed  fpirit,  which  con- 
ceives with  facility,  but  has  nothing  great  or  profound,  though  far 
above  mediocrity.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  it  be  the 
profile  of  a male  or  of  a female.  That  forehead,  without  cavities 
and  without  ffiades,  can  contain  neither  unufual  penetration,  nor 
extreme  fenfibility.  The  noftril  here  too  has  been  forgotten,  and 
this  defe&  is  an  unfpeakable  injury  to  the  exprelfion  of  the  phy- 
iionomy. 

9.  You  difcover  in  that  glance  a difcreet  curiofity,  which 
fuppofes  a chara&er  above  the  common,  nay,  a certain  degree  of 
elevation.  Strengthen  a little  the  defign  of  the  under  lip,  Hope 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead— and  you  will  bring  out,  ftill 
more,  that  fund  of  goodnefs  and  magnanimity,  which  ferves  as  a 
bafis  to  this  beautiful  phyfionomy. 

10.  That  hair,  after  the  manner  of  Raphael,  becomes  difguft- 
ing  when  united  to  that  eye,  which  feeks,  which  loves,  and 
which  refpe&s  harmony  and  truth.  A phyfionomy  like  this 
characterizes  a profound  obferver,  a folid  thinker,  who  is  fure  of 
his  point,  and  has  examined  it  carefully.  This  very  confidence 
may  render  him  prompt,  opinionative  and  keen  in  his  decifions  : 

I Ihould  not  expeCt  from  him  much  deference.  The  attitude 
fcarcely  promifes  it,  and,  in  this  refpeCt,  it  harmonizes  with  all 
the  reft. 

i i.  The  interval  between  the  eye  and  the  root  of  the  nofe  is 
unnatural.  I difcover  in  this  profile  an  attention  which  invefti- 
gates  nothing  thoroughly.  The  attitude  has  the  appearance  of 
being  produced  by  a fenfual  defire,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain. 

12.  What  a wonderful  relation,  between  the  form,  the  features, 
the  mien,  and  the  hair  I What  a difference  between  the  decided 
air  of  head  10,  and  the  noble  modefty  of  this  one  ! Without 
having  received  as  his  portion  an  enterprizing  fpirit,  or  the 
valour  which  conftitutes  heroes,  this  man  a&s  calmly  on  principles 
Vol.  III.  N folid 
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folid  and  honourable.  Eager  after  inftrucfion,  he  turns  to 
account  what  he  knows,  without  making  a parade  of  it. 

St.  Paul  before  Felix.  E.  E. 

St.  Paul  before  Felix.  The  head  of  the  principal  perfonage 
ought  to  have  been  prefented  at  leaft  in  complete  profile— and, 
though  loaded  with  chains,  the  hands  ought  not  to  hang  down 
'thus  carelefsly,  at  the  inflant  when  the  apoflle  is  fuppofed  to  be 
reafoning  with  warmth,  on  righteoufnefs,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come.  I point  out  thefe  defeats  as  abfences  of  the 
defigner  : it  is  the  good  Homer ßumbering — but  to  what  fublimity 
does  he  awake  in  the  reft  of  the  compofition  ! Of  the  three 
figures  who  are  feated,  the  one  neareft  St.  Paul  exprefles,  both  by 
the  look  and  air,  the  aftoniftrment  and  refledlion  of  a mind  over- 
whelmed. Felix  divided  between  terror  and  fecurity,  feems,  by 
his  gefture,  to  difmifs  the  unfeafonable  reprover  : Go  thy  way  for 
this  time  ; when  I have  a convenient  feafon9  I will  call  for  thee. 
Finally,  the  female  in  the  foreground  of  the  pi&ure,  appears  to 
be  abforbed  in  th^  moft  profound  meditation,  and  filled  with  con- 
fternation  at  what  fhe  has  juft  heard  : a heart  like  hers  is  quite 
as  open  to  the  influence  of  good,  as  to  the  fedudlion  of  evil 
impreflions. 

Penitent  Magdalen.  F.  F. 

There  is  an  infufferable  affectation  in  moft  of  the  pi&ures  of 
penitent  Magdalenes.  They  coquet  a great  deal  too  much  with 
their  beauty,  and,  if  I may  fay  fc,  with  their  repentance  ; they 
exhibit  themfelves  as  a fpe&acle—  and  repentance  eager  to  fhew 
itfelf,  is  rank  vanity.  Humility  ft. uns  parade,  and  fpreads  over 
herfelf  the  veil  of  modefty  ; the  declared  enemy  of  oftentation, 
fhe  even  goes  the  length  of  felf-annihilation.  I fhall  leave  it  to 
«onnoiffeurs  to  form  a judgment  of  the  Magdalenes  of  our  greateft 

artifts  ; 
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artifts  ;r  almoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  refpecl  of  truth— and 
no  wonder,  as  they  are  frequently  portraits  of  the  painters’ 
mill  reifes.  As  to  the  figure  under  examination,  I obferve  in  it  an 
air  uncommonly  penlive,  an  expreffion  which  announces  rather 
the  tranquillity  of  original  innocence,  than  the  poignant  regret  of 
having  loft  it.  This  phyfionomy  is  too  pure  and  too  reßefting  : 
it  wants  that  ftrength  of  mind,  and  that  firm  confidence,  which 
the  repenting  finner  has  need  of,  in  order  to  return  to  the  path  of 
"virtue,  and  to  proceed  in  it  withperfeverance.  I could  wifh  befides, 
for  more  contrition  and  more  dignity  in  the  attitude  : it  is  not 
fufficiently  in  unifon  with  the  tone  of  humility  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  features  of  the  face  : it  preferves  a certain  indolence 
incompatible  with  violent  depreffion. 

St.  Hilaria.  G.  G. 

This  is  a St.  Hilaria,  or,  perhaps,  a St.  Cecilia,  after  Raphael. 
Xhat  clofed  mouth,  though  otherwife  very  tolerable,  has  not  fuf- 
ficient  dignity,  nor  fufficient  delicacy,  to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  a 
heart  ravilhed  into  extafy — feelings  fo  well  conveyed  by  the  atti- 
tude. Raphael  is  abfolutely  inimitable  in  the  article  of  attitude , 
which  he  could  vary  with  infinite  art,  and  always  with  the  fame 
dignity.  His  works  merit  for  this  reafon,  were  there  no  other, 
an  attentive  ftudy,  and  a particular  commentary.  What  atten- 
tion, what  decency,  what  majefty,  in  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  l 
The  attitude  of  the  Biftiop  is  far  lefs  interefting  becaufe  it  wants 
• motion  and  a&ivity  : it  does  not,  however,  exclude  an  honeft  and 
virtuous  character,  but  it  fuppofes  neither  great  elevation  of  foul 
nor  extreme  fenfihility.  The  air  and  the  port  of  St.  John  breathe 
all  the  religious  un6tion  of  the  beloved  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
the  mouth  alone  is  too  inanimate,  and  forms  too  violent  a contrail 
with  the  reft.  Remark,  by  the  way,  the  charadleriftic  difference 
of  the  hair.  That  of  the  Songftrefs  is  foft  and  mellow,  as  the 
melody  of  her  voice  : that  of  St.  John  has  all  the  frefhnefs  of  the 
flower  of  youth  : that  of  St.  Paul  the  mafeuline  energy  of  the 
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grown  man  ; and,  ’finally,  that  of  the  old  man  is  weak  and 
thin. 

; ' . 1 

Christ  bearing  his  Cross.  After  Raphael.  H.  H. 

A hurried  pace  is  hardly  in  any  cafe  dignified  ; leafl  of  all  under 
the  depreflion  of  forrow.  I diflinguilh,  however,  between  aflride 
and  a calm  and  firm  pace  ; but  even  when  I have  made  this 
diflin&ion,  I do  not  find  the  fublime  calm  of  patience  in  the 
principal  perfonage  of  the  annexed  print.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  oppreflive  weight  of  the  crofs  could  hardly  admit  of  fo  hafty 
a motion,  and  that  a head  thus  bending  under  the  yoke,  ought  not 
to  have  been  prefented  in  front.  Raphael,  I think,  is  not,  in  ge- 
neral, happy  in  his  heads  of  Chrifl  ; as  far,  at  leafl,  as  I can  judge 
from  the  copies  I have  feen.  The  greateft  tranquillity  of  foul, 
the  molt  heroic  patience,  does  not  totally  efface  the  traces  of 
pain  ; for  patience  neceflarily  fuppofes  fuffering.  Virtue  without 
refiflance  is  a thing  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  more  virtue  fuffers  the  more  it  refills— and  a victo- 
rious refiflance  exprefies  itfelf  very  differently,  both  in  the 
phyfionomy  and  attitude,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
expreffed  in  this  figure  of  Chrifl,  which  in  other  refpedls,  how- 
ever, is  not  unworthy  of  Raphael.  There  is  much  more  dignity, 
warmth,  and  interefl,  in  that  of  Simon,  though  this  port  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  either  fufficiently  natural,  or  fufficiently  animated,  for 
the  office  which  he  has  undertaken  : he  ought  to  take  a larger 
fhare  of  his  mailer’s  load.  Neither  is  the  pollure  of  the  Centurion, 
who  condu&s  the  proceflion,  too  charadleriflic,  if  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  any  conclufion  from  his  foft  and  bulhy  beard.  His 
phyfionomy  and  attitude  want  truth  : they  will  never  extort 
from  any  perfon  one  of  thofe  exclamations  of  admiration  which 
the  perfect  imitation  of  beautiful  nature  fometimes  excites. 

I could  fay  almofl  as  much  of  that  other  affe&ed  profile,  thrown 
into  the  background  as  an  extraneous  perfonage. 


Elisha. 
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Elisha.  1. 1. 

A--.'  ’ “ ‘ 

I confidently  prefent  tins  figure  as  a model  of  homogeneity. 
It  is  impofiible  to  unite  more  harmony  in  the  form  of  the  face, 
in  the  features,  and  in  the  attitude.  What  periedl  unity  1 Every 
thing  concurs  to  the  fame  end  ; the  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  fenti* 
ment,  the  fame  thought  penetrate  throughout.  A chara&er  like 
this,  fuppofes  a candour  which  can  ftand  every  trial,  a temper 
peaceful  and  calm,  firmnefs  without  harfhnefs,  gentlenefs  without 
effeminacy.  The  intention  of  the  painter  feeriis  to  be  to  prefent 
Elifha,  at  the  moment,  when  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  God  of 
Ifrael,  he  was  meditating  deeply  on  the  fall  of  his  people.  How 
well  entitled  was  fuch  a man  to  demand,  and  to  obtain,  a double 
portion  of  his  matter's  fpirit ! And  how  becoming,  in  his  mouth, 
this  language — As  the  Lord  llveth , and  as  thy  foul  liveth,  I ‘will  not 
leave  thee  ! 

Christ  raising  Lazarus.  K.  K. 

It  is  evident  that  this  figure  copied  after  Reubens,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a man  of  genius  ; but,  on  a clofe  examination,  it  will 
appear  that  the  defign  of  it,  the  expreffion,  the  attitude,  and  the 
gefture,  are  equally  infupportable.  Who  would  not  cenfure  that 
right  hand,  fo  incorre&Jy  drawn,  and  fo  abfurdly  lifted  up  in  fign 
of  aftonifhment  ? Who  is  not  fhocked  at  the  convulfive  motion 
of  the  left  hand  ? The  arms  ought  either  to  fall  back  calmly,  or 
crofs  each  other  on  the  breatt,  or  be  ftretched  forward  to  aflift 
the  rifing  dead.  Befides,  that  air  of  the  head,  that  beard,  and 
ungraceful  mouth,  are  altogether  unworthy  of  Him  who  has  the 
jpower  of  recalling  the  dead  tplife. 


Christ  and  St.  Thomas.  L»  L; 


We  have  already  feen,  in  feveral  inftances,to  what  a degree  our 
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firft-rate  artifts,  and  our  raoft  fkilful  defigners,  are  capable  of  for- 
getting themfelves  in  their  produftions.  I prefent  another  exam- 
ple—Could  any  one  find  out  Jefus  Chrift  in  this  plate  ? Has  he 
ever  been  prefented  under  traits  fo  ignoble,  and  m an  attitude  fo 
deftitute  of  dignity  and  energy  i Are  you  not  tempted  to  fay, 
He  is  making  a complimentary  reply  to  the  perl'on  who  prays 
to  him  with  fo  much  refpeft  and  zeal  >.  That  perfon  is,  probably, 
St.  Thomas,  exclaiming  with  fervour,  iWy  Lord  and  my  God ! In 
this  cafe  the  figure  would  not  be  deficient  in  point  of  truth  ; but 
that  of  the  Saviour  abfolutely  wants  it,  whatever  fentiment  you 
may  fuppofe  him  to  be  exprefling. 


C H A P.  IV. 


Of  Language  and  the  Voice» 

My  total  ignorance  in  the  art  of  Mufic  prevents  my  treating 
Scientifically  the  fubjeft  of  this  chapter  : 1 am  perfnaded,  never- 
thelefs,  that  were  man  confined  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing  alone,  that 
fenfe  would  be  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  to  enable  him  to  make  great 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  fagacity  many  blind  perfons  acquire  the  means 
of  fupplying,  to  a certain  degree,  by  means  of  their  other  fenfes, 
that  one  which  they  want.  I thence  conclude,  that  an  intelligent 
obferver,  who  had  exercifed  and  cultivated,  with  particular  care, 
the  organ  of  hearing,  on  placing  himfelf  at  the  door  of  an  affem- 
bly  room,  would  be  in  a condition  to  determine,  without  much 
difficulty,  the  different  faculties  of  thofe  whom  he  heard  fpeak, 
even  though  he  were  otherwife  unacquainted  with  them  ; nay 
though  they  fpake  a foreign  language.  The  found  of  the  voice, 
its  articulation,  its  foftnefs  and  roughnefs,  its  weaknefs  and  extent, 
its  infleftions  in  the  higher  and  lower  tones,  the  volubility  and 
embarraffment  of  the  tongue,  are  all  infinitely  charadfenftic.  It 

is  almoft  impoffible  for  a difguifed  tone  to  impofe  upon  a delicate 
* car. 
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far,  or,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  upon  a phyfiognomicaf 
ear  ; and  of  every  fpecies  of  diflimulation,  that  of  language, 
however  refined  it  may  be,  is  the  moft  eafily  detected.  But  how 
is  it  poflible  to  exprefs,  by  figns,  all  the  founds  of  voice  fo 
prodigioufiy  varied  ! We  cannot  even  acquire  the  power  of  coun- 
terfeiting them  ; for  the  moft  part  we  disfigure  them.  How  is 
it  poflible,  above  all,  to  imitate  the  native  language  of  gentlenefs 
and  goodnefs,  the  angelic  tone  of  candour  and  innocence,  thelli- 
vine  accent  of  perfuafion,  truth,  and  benevolence  ! Ah,  when  my 
ear  is  ftruck  with  that  Ample  and  natural  tone  which  belongs  only 
to  the  moft  exa£t  probity,  when  I hear  that  language  of  genuine 
honour,  which  is  not  contamined  by  any  mixture  of  intereft,  and 
which,  alas  I is  fo  rare  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  my  heart 
leaps  for  joy,  and  I am  tempted  to  exclaim,  It  is  the  voice  of  God , 
and  not  that  of  a man.  Wo  be  to  him  who  comprehends  not  this 
language,  fo  pure  and  fo  eloquent  ! He  will  be  equally  deaf 
to  that  which  God  addreffes  to  him  in  his  works  and  in  his 
word. 

I could  likewife  add  many  things  on  the  fubjedf  of  fmiles  and 
tears , of  fighs , and  cries.  What  a difference  between  the  affec- 
tionate fmile  of  humanity,  and  the  infernal  grin  which  takes 
pleafure  in  the  fuffering  of  a fellow-creature  ! There  are  tears 
which  pierce  the  Ikies  ; there  are  others  which  excite  indignation 
and  contempt. 


CHAP.  y. 


Of  Style. 

If  ever  any  thing  can  contribute  toward  the  knowledge  of 
man,  it  is  his  ftyle.  According  to  what  we  are,  we  fpeak,  and  we 
Write.  The  time  will  come  when  the  p.hyfionomift,  on  feeing  an 
Orator,  a Man  of  Letters,  {hall  be  able  to  fay,  * Thus  he  fpeaks 

* thus 
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* thus  he  e writes/  The  time  will  come  when,  on  hearing  tl\c 
found  of  the  voice  of  a perfon  whom  he  has  not  feen,  when  from 
the  ftyle  of  a work  with  whofe  author  he  is  not  acquainted,  he 
fhall  be  able  to  fay,  ‘ This  unknown  perfon  mud  have  fuel}  and 
f fuch  features  ; a different  phyfionomy  were  unfuitable  to  him/ 
Smile,  if  you  pleafe,  my  dear  contemporaries  ; that  very  fmile  is 
phyfiognomical.  Inconftancy  is  the  diftinCtive  character  of  your 
age  ; you  maintain  to  day  what  you  will  refute  to  morrow.  It  is 
referved  for  your  pofterity,  wifer  and  more  enlightened  than  you, 
to  feel  the  truth  of  what  I advance  : they  will  be  aftonifhed,  and 

* fay  one  to  another,  ‘ That  man  was  in  the  right/  Every  vvork 
is  imprefled  with  the  character  of  the  workman,  whether  he  be 
man,  or  God,  or  Demon.  The  more  that  the  work  is  the  imme- 
diate production  of  the  organization,  the  more  that  is  attefled  by 
evident  and  palpable  proofs.  I could  quote  a thoufand  examples, 
of  this  : thofe  of  Roufleau  and  Voltaire,  of  Linguet  and  Bonnet, 
pf  Geffner  and  Wieland,  may  fuffice.  A man  whofe  forehead  is 
high,  and  almoft  perpendicular,  will  always  have  a dry  and  harfh 
ftyle.  Another,  whofe  forehead  is  fpacious,  rounded,  without 
fhades,  and  of  a delicate  conftruCtion,  will  write  fluently,  and  with 
eafe;  but  he  poflefles  neither  fenfibility  nor  afpirit  of  inveftigation. 
The  man  whofe  frqntal  fxnufes  are  very  prominent,  may  be  able 
to  form  for  himfelf  a ftyle  abrupt,  fententious,  and  original ; but 
you  will  never  find  in  his  compofition  the  connection,  the  purity, 
and  the  elegance,  which  diftinguifh  good  writers.  Finally,  a per- 
fon with  a forehead  moderately  elevated,  regularly  arched,  which 
retreats  very  much,  and  whofe  angles  are  gently  marked,  near  the 
bone  of  the  eye — a perfon  with  fuch  a forehead,  I fay,  will  intro- 
duce into  his  works  vivacity  and  precifion,  will  unite  fprightlinefs 
to  ftrength.  I only  glance  at  this  fubjeCt,  for  detail  would  carry 
me  too  far. 

Two  Head$.  M.  M. 

I . Here  is  the  portrait  of  a philofopher  whofe  literary  meric 
is  beyond  all  difputc,  and  whofe  writings  have  obtained  the  unq- 
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aairnous  applaufe  of  all  fenfible  readers.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  the  ruftiq  Socrates,  and  of  the  life  of  Sulzer. 
Nature  rarely  affociates  fo  much  found  reafon  with  knowledge  fo 
extenfive,  fo  much  fire  with  a tafle  fo  refined,  fuch  courage  with 
a prudence  fo  confummate.  To  judge  by  the  prominency  of  the 
forehead,  this  man,  difdaining  the  humble  language  of  profe, 
will  frequently  employ  a ftyle  fomewhat  inflated  ; but  his  pen- 
five  look  allures  me,  that  he  will  be  temperate  in  his  enthufiafm, 
and  that  his  good  fenfe  will  prevent  all  extravagant  fallies.  I 
perceive  on  his  lips  the  wit  and  fprightlinefs  dlffufed  over  his 
productions,  and  that  prominent  chin  vifibly  retraces,  to  me,  the 
mafculine  energy  which  conftituteg  one  of  the  moft  diftinCtive 
characters  of  his  works.  Take  care  how  you  offend  him  ; he  is 
prompt  in  the  feience  of  defence,  and  will  triumphantly  repel 
your  attacks.  Treat  him  with  equity,  for  no  one  is  a more 
equitable  judge  of  the  produdions  of  genius,  efpecially  upon  a 
.(econd  reading,  and  when  he  follows  his  own  underftanding. 

2.  I know  not  whether  this  is  the  image  of  a celebrated  au- 
thor ; but  I well  confidently  maintain  that  it  is  the  profile, 
roughly  lketched,  cf  a man  formed  to  be  a writer  of  fuperlative 
merit ; I will  maintain  that  this  is  a genius  whole  mind  is  ad- 
mirably cultivated,  who  unites  uncommon  fagacity  to  tafle  the 
moft  exquifite.  (The  whole  of  the  profile,  and  particularly  the 
eye  and  eyebrow,  indicate  the  firft  of  thefe  qualities,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  preferve,  in  a limple  outline,  delicacy  of  taße.)  This 
man  will  not  dwell  on  dull  common  place  ; nothing  trivial  or 
ambiguous,  nothing  aukward  or  offenfive,  will  gain  admifiion  into 
his  works  ; he  will  always  be  perfpicuous  and  elegant.  His  ilyle 
will  poffefs  the  vivacity  of  his  look,  but  without  the  flighted 
infufion  of  acrimony : he  will  carefully  weigh  every  thought, 
and  every  exprdfion.  As  a critic,  he  will  lhew  hirpfeif  judicious 
and  juft,  without  fhutting  his  eyes  to  real  defedls.  In  a word, 
I know  no  perfon  to  whom  I would,  with  more  confidence 
and  deference,  fubmit  my  literary  productions,  whether  as  to 
fubftance  or  form. 

Portraits 
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Portraits  of  Great  Personages.  N.  N. 

I admit  that  thefe  feeble  fketches  are  infinitely  inferior  to  their 
Originals,  but  in  prefenting  them  as  fuch,  I run  no  rille  when  I 
confider  them  in  the  point  of  view  propofed  in  this  chapter. 
Had  you  never  heard  of  the  illuftrious  characters  whofe  images 
are  traced  in  thefe  copies,  had  you  never  read  their  hiftory,  an<f 
were  you  to  be  aiked,  In  what  ftyle  you  imagine  each  of  them 
has  written?  I think  that,  on  mature  reflection,,  you  would 
anfwer  with  me  as  follows. 

The  head  prefented  for  that  of  Montagne,  will  infufe  into  his 
compofitions  a great  richnefs  of  ideas,  much  native  fimplicity 
and  candor,  fprightlinefs,  an  original  turn  and  nervoufncfs  of  ex- 
preflion.  From  Chennevierre  I Ihould  expert  more  delicacy, 
elegance,  and  precifion,  and,  if  the  defign  of  this  profile  be  but 
tolerably  exaCt,  I believe  his  productions  will  be  more  laboured. 
The  pen  of  Defcartes  will  follow  the  daring  flights  of  his  genius  3 
his  ftyle  will  be  all  fire  and  intrepidity.  In  the  phyfionomy  of 
Chriltina,  the  forehead  and  nofe  indicate  wit,  good  fenfe,  wif- 
dom  ; the  mouth,  an  agreeable  levity.  The  forehead  and  eye- 
brows of  Folter  are  not  formed  for  the  excurfior.s  of  poefy  ; 
they  admit  only  of  a progrefs  refleCtive,  calm,  compofed,  ferious, 
and  grave.  I know  not  by  what  chance  the  following  profile 
bears  the  name  of  Charles  V.  The  portraits  which  we  have  of 
that  prince,  (and  I have  feen,  among  others,  the  valuable  ori- 
•ginal,  painted  by  Albert  Durer,  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar)  do  not  prefent  the  flighteft  trace  of  that 
open,  graceful,  and  animated  phyfionomy.  The  one  under  re- 
view would  undoubtedly  announce  a man  who  handles  the  pen  in 
a very  fuperior  manner  : his  ftyle  would  abound  with  luminous 
traits,  with  happy  effufions ; but  he  would,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
figure  it  by  a want  of  connection,  and,  advancing  by  ftarts  and 
bounds,  he  would  totally  fubvert  the  natural  order  of  his  ideas, 
Felbiger  would  write  in  a very  different  manner.  Learned  with- 
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©ut  pedantry,  a profound  and  refle£ling  thinker,  he  will  attach, 
himfelf  lefs  to  the  brilliant  than  to  the  folid  ; he  will  facrificc 
elegance  of  expreflion  to  force  of  thought.  (My  judgment  ie 
ftill  formed  from  the  portrait  before  us.)  The  profile  of  Schop- 
flin  is  that  of  a real  fcholar,  who  has  amafled  an  extraordinary 
flock  of  knowledge,  and  who  underflands  how  to  turn  it  to  good 
account.  His  di&ion  will  be  fimple  and  cold,  but  accurate  and 
corre6t  : every  particular  will  be  feledled  and  weighed  witfy 
extreme  nicety. 

I return  to  Defcartes,  and  fubftitute,  in  place  of  his  portrait 
(on  this  plate)  No.  2.  a better  drawn  contour  which  clofes 
this  addition.  This  outline,  though  flill  imperfect,  difclofes, 
however,  a variety  of  details,  which Terve  to  convey  a more  com- 
plete idea  of  the  chara&er  of  that  illuftrious  perfonage.  It  is 
not  neceflary  to  be  a profound  connoiffeur  in  order  to  feel,  at  the 
flrft  glance,  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  face ; that  a head  thus 
formed,  and  a look  fo  animated,  exprefs  a multitude  of  things, 
and  that  nature,  in  producing  this  being,  intended  to  create  a 
prodigy.  Phyfiognomy  difpenfes  impartial  juflice  to  every  one, 
and,  upon  the  teftimony  of  an  authentic  portrait,  eftimates,  at 
his  real  value,  the  perfon  who  has  been  extravagantly  exalted  or 
decried,  fuch  as  an  Ariftotle  or  a Defcartes— the  perfon  whom, 
every  do&or  once  quoted  as  an  oracle,  and  whom  every  fchool- 
boy  prefumed  to  run  down  impunity — the  perfon  who  has  been  a 
fubjedl  of  difpute  and  divifion  to  all  ages  and  nations.  Phyliog- 
nomy,  without  giving  into  the  frenzy  of  a ridiculous  apotheofis, 
repairs  the  injuries  committed  by  envy,  and  fixes  the  floating  de- 
pifions  of  the  multitude,  and  of  the  mode.  It  unveils  man,  and 
prefents  him  fuch  as  he  is  ; it  {hews  his  real  value,  and  of  what 
he  is  capable  ; what  he  wills,  and  what  he  can  perform  : what  he 
is  naturally,  and  what  he  has  become  by  education.  Yes,  I flill 
maintain,  at  the  hazard  of  repeating  what  I have  alreadly  ad- 
vanced-look at  the  man  whom,  for  a feries  of  years,  you  have 
heard  alternately  applauded  or  maligned,  exalted  and  deprefled  by- 
turns,  of  whom  are  related  fo  many  anecdotes, true,  or  mutilated, or 
forged  } the  man  who  has  long  been  fet  up  as  a butt  to  an  infinite 

number 
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number  of  iniquitous  or  paffionate  decifions,  elevated  by  fomc 
to  the  rank  of  a demi-god,  clalfed  with  demons  by  others — look 
at  him  vourfeif  with  the  impartial  eye  of  the  fcience— -and  you 
will  find  him  quite  a different  perfon  ; but  you  will,  perhaps* 
difeover,  at  the  fame  time,  in  his  features,  the  reafon  of  his  being 
deified  or  anathematized. 

Empty  declamation  ! I fhall  be  told  ; the  extravagant  lan- 
guage of  an  author  infatuated  with  a favourite  fubjedt !— No, 
you  are  miftaken.  It  is  pure  truth,  and  truth  of  the  higheft; 
importance,  on  which  the  age  to  come  will  unanimoufly  beftpw 
applaufe — and  which,  perhaps,  we  ourfelves  may  live  to  fee 
acknowledged. 

Had  Newton  never  written  a fingle  line,  had  he  remained  en- 
tirely unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  we  fhould  want  nothing 
now  but  his  portrait,  to  allure  us  of  his  deferving  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greateft  geniufes.  I affirm  as  much  of  Defcartes. 
A phyfionomy  like  his  cannot  poffibly  be  mifunderftood.  It 
would  be  diftinguilhable  among  ten  thoufand  ; it  bears  the 
higheft  poffible  imprefs  of  originality : it  announces  the  man 
who  forms  an  epoch,  and  who  owes  every  thing  to  himfelf, 

In  truth,  with  that  face  full  of  fpirit  and  life,  was  Defcartes 
formed  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  moulded,  or  to  ferve  as  a model  ? 
Was  he  formed  for  receiving  laws  from  a world  enflaved  by  pre- 
judice, or  for  dilating  new  laws  to  that  world  ? * I pafs  over  his 
education,’  fays  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  elogium  of  Defcartes. 

* When  we  fpeak  of  extraordinary  perfons,  this  is  a topic  of  no 

* confideratton.  There  is  an  education  for  the  herd  of  mankind ; 

* the  jnan  of  genius  admits  that  only  which  he  gives  to  himfelf ; 

‘ it  copfifts  ajmoft  always  in  deftroying  the  firft.  Defcartes  by 

* that  which  he  received,  judged  the  ?ge  he  lived  in.  He  already 
« looked  far  beyond  it.  He  had  already  acquired  the  notion  and 

* the  prefentiment  of  a new  order  of  fcicnces.  Thus,  fron^ 

4 Madrid  or  Genoa,  Columbus  had  a prefentiment  of  America.’ 
The  word  prefentirpent  is  admirable.  It  is  the  property  of  genius. 


Such  ä perfon  is  ever  at  work,  everi  in  his  moments  of  repofe. 
Always  agitated  by  great  ideas,  he  is  continually  afpirir.g  after 
the  extenfion  of  his  knowledge,  his  faculties,  his  liberty  : he 
imagine  new  worlds  and  new  creations,  and  rifes  up  to  deity  him- 
felf.  Ever  impelled  forward,  ever  fupported  by  his  own  powers, 
he  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd,  tramples  down  every  ob- 
stacle, clears  a path  for  himfelf,  attends  to  nothing  but  the  object 
he  has  in  view.  All  at  once  he  fpreads  his  wings,  lofes  fight  of 
his  predeceffors,  of  his  contempories,  and  purfuing  his  rapid 
courfe,  tranfports  himfelf  into  diftant  regions,  and  takes  polfeflioa 
uf  fpheres  unknown.  Such  was  Decartes.  His  phyfionomy 
announces  the-  creator  of  a new  fyftem.  « Nature/  it  is  the 
French  orator- who  again  fpeaks,  * Nature  which  laboured  with 
4 particular  attention  on  this  man’s  foul,  and  infenfibly  difpofed 
4 it  to  great  things,  had,  from  the  beginning,  infufed  into  it  an 
4 ardent  paffion  for  truth.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  firll  mafter- 
4 fpring.’  A paßon  for  truth , reader,  are  you  acquainted  with 
it  ? It  is  this  which  determines  our  adivity,  and  which  is  the 
germ  of  it.  The  impulfe  which  it  gives  I perceive  even  in  the 
imperfed  image  under  our  infpedion  ; I fee  in  it  the  tranfpira- 
tion  of  an  intrepid  courage,  of  an  indefatigable  zeal  for  truth. 
4 Nature  added  to  it/  continues  Mr.  Thomas,  « that  defire  of 
4 being  ufeful  to  mankind,  which  extends  itfelf  to  all  ages  and  all 
4 nations.  She  gave  him  likewife,  during  the  whole  feafon  of 
‘ his  youth,  a reftlefs  adivity,  thofe  torments  of  genius,  that 
4 vacuum  of  foul  which  nothing  hitherto  could  fill,  and  which 
4 wearies  itfelf  in  looking  round  for  fomething  to  fix  it.’  That 
elaftic  adivity,  that  necefihy  of  being  ufeful,  that  beneficent 
fenfibility,  manifeft  themfelves  in  that  look  fo  profound  and  fo 
animated,  which  feizes  objeds  the  moll  remote,  and  immediately 
transforms  at  pleafure  what  it  has  feized.  The  fame  fublime 
qualities  re-appear  in  the  eye-brows,  fo  full  of  energy  and 
amenity — in  the  fingular  contour  of  the  bone  of  the  eye— in  the 
contour  of  the  head,  of  which  all  the  angles  and  all  the  lhades 

are  fo  well  difpofed— in  that  broad  and  cartilaginous  nofe on 

thefie  lips  fo  foft  and  fo  perfuafive,  fo  ardent  and  fo  irafcible— 
Specially  in  the  line  of  the  mouth,  the  indication  of  a prodi- 
gious 
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gious  facility — and,  to  omit  no  particular,  in  that  hair  fo  fmootli 
and  foft.  Every  thing  proclaims  ‘ a man  irifatiably  difpofed  to 
c fee  and  to  knöw,  a man  inceflantly  calling  for  truth  wherever 

* he  goes.’ 

It  is  rare,  it  is  extremely  rare,  to  find  a genius  fo  univerfal  as 
that  of  Defcartes.  Without  meaning  to  adopt  his  bold  hypo» 
thefes,  we  are  not  the  lefs  difpofed  to  admire  the  richnefs  of  the 
imagination  which  produced  them,  and  that  happy  union  of  a 
geometrical  genius  w'ith  a feeling  heart,  impafiioned  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  Defcartes  was  at  once  one  of  the  moft  abftradl 
thinkers,  and  one  of  the  moft  active  men  that  ever  exifted.  Fond 
of  retirement,  he  was  incapable  of  reliftiing  the  fweets  of  it  for 
any  confiderable  time  together.  Hurried  away,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  vortices  of  his  own  worlds,  he  devoted  himfelf,  on  the 
other,  to  employments  the  moft  painful,  which  might  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  fociety.  See  how  the  foul  of  Defcartes  is  painted 
in  his  phyfionomy  ! It  would  be  impofTible  to  analyze  each  of 
the  features  which  compofe  it,  but  every  one  muft  feel  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  great  in  the  whole.  What  can  be  more  animated 
than  thefe  eyes,  or  more  expreflive  than  this  nofe  ? The  interval 
between  the  eve-brows  indicates  a genius  accuftomed  to  foar,  and 
who  does  not  ftop  to  dig  his  fubjeft  to  the  bottom.  It  is  im- 
polfible  for  this  man  to  remain  tranquil  and  folitary.  His  mafeu- 
line  charadler  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  fenfibility.  The 
forehead  is  altogether  uncommon  ; wdth  a great  Hope  back- 
ward, fmooth  towards  the  top,  and  gently  rounded — thefe  are 
fo  many  iigns  of  a concentrated  energy,  and  of  a firmnefs  not 
to  be  fhaken. 

Of  Design,  Colouring,  and  Writing. 

* Human  Nature  prefents  neither  real  contrail  nor  manifeft 

* contradi&ion/  This  is  a truth  which  we  run  no  rifle  in  laying 
dowfi  as  a principle  ; and  it  is  apparent,  that  the  greater  progref»  „ 
we  make  in  the  ftudy  of  man,  .the  more  generally  received  this 
propofition  will  be. 


This 
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This,  at  leaft,  is  pofitive,  that  no  one  part  of  our  body  is  con- 
tradictory to,  or  deftroys,  another.  They  are  all  in  the  moft  in- 
timate union,  fubordinate  one  to  another,  animated  by  one  and 
the  fame  fpirit.  Each  preferves  the  nature  and  the  temperament 
of  the  other,  and  even,  though  in  this  refpeCt  they  may  vary  Ids 
or  more  in  their  effeCts,  they  all,  however,  approach  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole.  Nature  compofes  not  by  piecemeal.  Her 
totality  and  homogeneity  will  ever  be  inimitable,  and  never  ccafe 
to  fet  art  at  defiance.  She  creates  and  forms  all  at  a fingle  call. 
The  arm  produces  the  hand,  and  this  again  fends  forth  the 
fingers.  A truth  the  moft  palpable,  a truth  which  conftitutes 
one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  phyfiognomy,  and  which 
attefts  the  univerfal  fignification  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  our 
phyfical  effence  ; -a  truth  whofe  evidence,  hitherto  not  fufficiently 
felt,  feems  referved  for  future  ages — it  is  this,  that  a fingle  member 
well  confiiuted , a fngle  detached  and  exaß  contour , furnfhes  us  with 
certain  inductions  for  the  ref  of  the  body , and , confequently , for  the 
whole  character.  This  truth  appears  to  me  as  evident  as  that  of 
my  exiftence  ; it  is  irrefiftibly  certain.  As  nature,  in  her  univer- 
fality,  is  a reft  ex  of  her  infinite  and  eternal  author,  in  like  man- 
ner (he  alfo  re-appeavs  the  fame  in  all  her  productions ; it  is  al- 
ways the  fame  image,  reduced,  coloured,  and  fhaded,  a thoüfand 
and  a thoufand  different  ways.  There  is  but  one  only  feClion 
proper  to  every  circle,  and  to  every  parabola,  and  that  feCtion 
alone  afiifts  us  in  completing  the  figure.  Thus  we  find  the  Crea- 
tor in  the  leaft  of  his  creatures, ' nature  in  the  fmalleft  of  her 
productions,  and  each  production  in  each  of  the  parts  or  feCtions 
which  compofe  ir. 

What  I have  faid  of  phyfical,  may  be  likewife  applied  to  moral 
man.  Our  inftinCts,  our  faculties,  oür  propenfities,  our  palfions, 
our  aCti'ons,  differ  one  from  another,  and  yet  they  all  have  a re- 
femblance ; they*  are  not  contradictory,  however  oppofite  they 
may  frequently  appear ; they  are  confpirators,  leagued  together 
by  indiffoluble  bonds.  If  contrails  refult  from  this,  it  is  only 
externally  and  in  the  effeCts  : thefe  will  fometimes  fcarcely  be 
qble  to  fubfift  together,  but  they  do  not  the  lefs,  on  that  account, 
proceed  from  one  common  fource. 
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I fhall  not  flop  farther  to  unfold  this  idea,  nor  to  fupport  it 
by  proofs.  Sure  of  my  thefis,  I purfue  it,  and  deduce  from  it 
the  foi lowing  confequences. 

All  the  motions  of  our  body  receive  their  modifications  from# 
the  temperament  and  the  character.  The  motion  of  the  fage  is 
not  that  of  the  idiot ; there  is  a fenfible  difference  in  the  deport 
ment  and  gait  of  the  choleric  and  phlegmatic,  of  the  fanguine 
and  melancholic.  It  is  Stfern,  I think,  or  Bruyere,  who  fays, 
* The  wife  man  takes  his  hat  from  the  peg  very  differently  from 
the  fool/ 

Of  all  the  bodily  motions  none  are  fo  much  varied  as  thofe  of 
the  hand  and  fingers. 

And  of  all  the  motions  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  the  moll 
diverfified  are  thofe  which  we  employ  in  writing.  The  leaf! 
word  communicated  to  paper,  how  many  points,  how  many  curve 
does  it  not  contain  1 

It  is  farther  evident,  that  every  pi&ure,  that  every  detached 
figure,  and,  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver  and  of  the  connoifleur, 
every  trait,  preferves  and  recals  the  chara&er  of  the  painter. 

\ i y v - v V 

Every  defigner  and  every  painter  reproduces  himfelf,  more  or 
lefs,  in  his  works  ; you  difcover  in  them  either  fomething  of  his 
exterior  or  of  his  mind,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fliew  by  the  exam- 
ples of  feveral  artifts.  Compare,  in  the  mean  time,  > Raphael 
and  Chodowiecki,  Le  Brun  and  Callot,  George  I^ens,  and  John 
de  Luycken,  Van  Dyk,  and  Holbien— and  among  engravers, 
Brevet,  and  Houbracken,  Wille,  and  Van  Schuppen,  Edelinck, 
and  Goltzius,  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  of  ^Leyden.— On  bring- 
ing them  clofe  to  each  other,  you  will  be  immediately  convinced, 
that  each  has  a ftyle  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  which  is  in  harmony 
with  his  per Tonal  chara&er. 

Compare  a print  of  Wilie’s  with  one  of  Schmidt’s  examine 

them 
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them  clofely — you  will  not  find  a fingle  ftroke  precifely  the  fame, 
and  whofe  chara&er  is  perfectly  identical  in  both. 

Let  a hundred  painters,  let  all  the  fcholars  of  the  fame  matter 
draw  the  fame  figure — let  all  thefe  copies  have  the  moft  ttriking 
refemblance  to  the  original — they  will,  notwitbttanding,  have 
each  a particular  chara&er,  a tint  and  a touch  which  (hall  render 
them  diftinguifhabie. 

It  is  aftonifliing  to  what  a degree  the  perfonality  of  artifts  re- 
appears in  their  ftyle  and  in  their  colouring.  All  painters,  ddign- 
fes,  and  engravers,  who  have  fine  hair,  almoft  always  excel  in  this 
particular  ; and  fuch  of  them  as  formerly  wore  a long  beard,  ne- 
ver failed  to  prefent,  in  their  piftures,  figures  adorned  with  a ve- 
nerable beard,  whi'ch  they  laboured  with  the  utmoft  care.  A 
refieaed  companion  of  feveraleyes  and  hands,  drawn  by  the  fame 
matter,  will  frequently  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  colour  of  the 
artift’s  eyes,  and  of  the  form  of  his  hands  ; Van  Dyk  exhibits  a 
a proof  of  it.  In  all  the  works  of  Ruebens  you  fee  the  fpirit  of 
his  own  phyfionomy  piercing  through  ; you  difeover  his  vaft  and 
productive  genius,  his  bold  and  rapid  pencil,  unfettered  by  a feru- 
pulous  exadnefs  ; you  perceive  that  he  applied  himfelf  in  prefer- 
ence, and  from  tafte,  to  the  colouring  of  his  flefii,  and  to  elegance 
of  drapery.  Raphael  took  peculiar  pleafure  in  perfeding  his 
outlines  The  fame  warmth,  and  the  fame  fimplicity,  predomi- 
nate in  all  the  pidures  of  Titian  : the  fame  impafiioned  ftyle  in 
thofe  of  Corregio.  If  you  pay  ever  fo  little  attention  to  the  co* 
louring  of  Holbein,  it  will  hardly  he  poffible  for  you  to  doubt, 
that  his  own  complexion  was  a very  clear  brown  ; Albert  Durer’s 
was,  probably,  yellowifb,  and  that  of  Largilliere  a bright  red. 
Ihefe  perceptions  certainly  merit  a ferious  examination. 

If  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of  admitting  a charaderiftic  ex- 
preffion  ia  painting,  why  Ihould  it  entirely  difappear  in  drawings, 
and  in  figures,  traced  on  paper  ? Is  not  the  diverfity  of  hand- 
writing generally  acknowledged  ? And  in  trials  for  forgerv,  does 
Vom  III,  O it 
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it  not  ferve  as  a guide  to  our  courts  towards  the  difcovery  o£ 
truth  ? It  follows  then,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  highly  probable^ 
that  each  of  us  has  his  own  hand-writing,  individual  and  inimita- 
ble, or  which,  at  leaft,  cannot  be  counterfeited  but  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  very  imperfedly.  The  exceptions  are  too  few  to 
fubvert  the  rule. 

And  Is  it  pofiible,  that  this  inconteftable  diverfity  of  writing 
fliould  not  be  founded  on  the  real  difference  of  moral  eharac- 
ter  ? 

It  will  be  objeaed,  « that  the  fame  man,  who  has,  however, 

< but  one  and  the  fame  charaaer,  is  able  to  diverfify  his  hand 
. writing  without  end.’  To  this  I anfwer,  that  the  man  in  quet 

< tion,  notwithftanding  his  equality  of  charaaer,  aaS,  or,  at 
c lea  ft,  frequently  appears  to  aa  in  a thoufand  and  a thoufand 
i different  manners.5— And,  neverthelefs,  his  aaions,  the  moft 
varied,  constantly  retain  the  fame  imprefs , the  fame  colour . The 
gentleft  fpirit  may  fuffer  himfelf  to  be.  tranfported  with  paffion 9 
“but  his  anger  is  always  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  never  that  of 
another.  Place  in  his  fituation  perfons  either  more  fiery  or  more 
calm  than  he  is,  and  the  tranfport  will  no  longer  be  the  fame. 
His  anger  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  gentlenefs  which  is 
natural  to  him.  In  his  moments  of  rage  his  blood  will  preferve 
the  fame  mixture  as  when  he  is  tranquil,  and  will  never  ferment 
like  the  blood  of  the  choleric  : he  will  have  neither  the  nerves, 
nor  the  fcnfibility,  nor  the  irritability,  which  conftitute  the  tem- 
perament, and  charaaerize  the  exceffes,  of  a violent  man.  All 
thefe  diftinaions  may  be  applied  to  hand-writings.  Juft  as  a gen- 
tle fpirit  may  occafionally  give  way  to  tranfports  of  paffion,  in  like 
manner,  alfo  the  fineft  penman  may  fometimes  acquit  himfelf 
carelefsly  ; but  even  then,  his  writing  will  have  a charaaer  totally 
different  from  the  fcrawl  of  a perfon  who  always  writes  badly. 
You  will  diftinguiffi  the  beautiful  hand  of  the  firft,  even  m his 
moft  indifferent  performance,  while  the  moft  careful  produaion  of 
the  fecond  will  always  favour  of  his  fcribbling. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  this  diverfity  of  hand -writing  cf  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,  far  from  overturning  my  thefts,  only  confirms  it  ; 
for,  hence  it  refults,  that  the  prefent  difpofition  of  mind  has  an 
influence  on  the  writing.  With  the  fame  ink,  the  fame  pen,  and 
on  the  fame  paper,  the  fame  man  will  form  his  letters  very  differ- 
ently when  treating  a difagreeable  fubje&,  and  when  agreeably 
amuftng  himfelf  with  a friendly  conefpondence.  Is  it  not 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  form  and  exterior  of  a letter  frequently 
enable  us  to  judge,  whether  it  was  written  in  a calm  or  uneafy 
fituation,  in  hafte  or  at  leifure  ? whether  its  author  is  a perfon  of 
folidity  or  levity,  lively  or  dull  Is  not  the  hand- writing  of  mofl 
females  more  lax  and  unfteady  than  that  of  men  l The  more  I 
compare  the  different  hand-writings  which  fall  in  my  way,  the 
more  I am  confirmed  in  the  idea,  that  they  are  fo  many  expref- 
fions,  fo  many  emanations,  of  the  charadler  of  the  writer. 
What  renders  my  opinion  ftill  more  probable  is,  that  every  nation, 
every  country,  every  city,  has  its  peculiar  hand-writing,  juft  as 
they  have  a~phyfionomy  and  a form  peculiar  to  themfelves.  All 
who  carry  on  a foreign  literary  correfpendence  of  any  extent,  are 
able  to  juftify  this  remark.  The  intelligent  obferver  will  go  ftill 
farther,  and  will  judge  beforehand  of  the  chara&er  of  his  corref- 
pondent,  from  the  addrefs  only.*— I mean  the  hand’ writing  of  the 
addrefs  for  the  Jiyk  in  which  it  is  conceived  fupplies  indications 
ftill  much  more  pofitive— nearly  as  the  title  of  a book  frequently 
difeovers  to  us  fomewhat  of  the  author's  turn  of  mind. 

There  is  therefore  a national  hand-writings  juft  as  there  are 
national  phyfionomies,  each  of  which  retraces  fomething  of  the 
chara&er  of  the  nation,  and  each  of  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
differs  from  another.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  with  refpedt 
to  the  fcholars  of  the  fame  writing  mafter.  They  will  all  write 
a limilar  hand,  and  yet  every  one  of  them  will  blend  fomething  of 
a manner  proper  to  himfelf,  a tint  of  his  individuality  : rarely 
will  he  confine  himfelf  to  an  imitation  completely  fervile. 

* But  with  thefineft  hand/  I fhall  be  told,  < with  the  moft  re- 
O z * gular 
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* gular  hand-writing,  the  man  is  frequently,  to  the  laft  degree, 
f irregular.5  Raife  as  many  objections  as  you  pleafe,  this  fine 
Writing,  however,  neceffarily  fuppofes  a certain  mental  arrange- 
ment, and,  in  particular,  the  love  of  order.  The  beft  preachers 
are  often  the  moft  lax  in  both  principle  and  conduct — but  were 
they  entirely  corrupted,  they  could  not  be  good  preachers.  Be- 
fides,  I am  perfe&ly  allured  that  they  would  be  ftill  more 
eloquent,  if,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  gofpel,  their  actions 
correfponded  with  their  words.  In  order  to  write  a fine  hand, 
one  mull  have,  at  leaft,  a vain  of  energy,  of  induftry,  of  precifion 
and  tafte ; as  every  effect  fuppofes  a caufe  analogous  to  it.  But 
thofeperfons  whofe  writing  is  fo  beautiful  and  fo  elegant,  would, 
perhaps,  improve  it  ftill  farther,  were  their  mind  more  cultivated 
and  adorned. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  inconteftable,  that  the  hand-writing 
is  the  criterion  of  regularity,  of  tafte,  and  of  propriety.  But 
what  is  more  problematical,  and  yet  appears  to  me  no  lefs  true,  is, 
that,  to  a certain  degree,  it  is  likewife  the  indication  of  talents, 
of  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  the  moral  character  infeperablc 
from  them — becaufe  it  very  frequently  difcovers  thea&ual  difpo, 
fition  of  the  writer. 

Let  us  recapitulate.  I diftinguilh  in  writing 

The  fubßance  and  body  of  the  letters , 

Their  form  and  the  manner  of  rounding , 

Their  height  and  lengthy 
Their  pofition , 

Their  connection. 

The  interval  which  feparates  them, 

The  interval  between  the  lines. 

Whether  thefe  laft  are ßraight  or  awry, 

The  fairnefs  of  the  writing, 

Its  lightnefs  or  heavinefs . 

If  all  this  is  found  in  perfect  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means  diffi-s 
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cult  to  discover,  with  tolerable  pvecifion,  fomewhat  of  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  writer. 

I fuggeft  one  idea  more,  which  I leave  to  the  confideration 
of  thofe  who  may  be,  like  me,  ftruck  with  it.  I have  remarked, 
in  moil  inftances,  a wonderful  analogy  between  the  language,  the 
gait,  and  the  hand-writing* 

Engraved  Writing.  A. 

I . The  autography  of  a phlegmatico-melancholic,  fufceptible 
of  delicacy  and  fenfibility,  but  deftitute  of  that  fpecies  of  energy 
which  is  founded  on  ferinity  of  mind.  I am  in  doubt  whether 
the  love  of  order  and  of  neatnefs  can  have  any  attractions  for  him. 
a melancholic  devotee,  he  will  be  fcrupuloufly  confcientious. 

2.  In  this  piece  of  writihg  there  is  much  more  life  and  warmth 
than  in  the  firft.  It  depicts  the  man  of  tafte.  Every  thing  in  it 
is  more  connected,  more  coherent,  more  firm  and  energetical.  I 
am  neverthelefs  certain,  that  it  furnifhes  indications  of  a very 
phlegmatic  difpofition,  which  bends  with  difficulty  to  extraor- 
dinary exaCtnefs  and  precifion.  It  fuppofes  an  obferver  intel- 
ligent, and  well  fupplied  with  talents  of  every  fpecies,  but  who 
has  little  aptitude  for  the  arts. 

Engraved  Writing.  B. 

Of  all  thefe  hands,  10,  announces  the  leaf!  vivacity. 

5.  Promifes  much  order,  precifion,  and  tafte. 

In  7,  there  is  ftill  more  precifion  and  firmnefs,  but,  perhaps, 
lefs  fpirit. 

2.  Difcovers  a flight,  uncertain,  and  flu&uating  chara&er. 

I . Fire  and  caprice. 

O 3 6.  Delicacy 
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6.  Delicacy  and  tafte. 

3.  A&ivity  and  penetration. 

$.  Bears  the  imprefs  of  genius  ^ 
And  9,  ftill  much  more  fo. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Dress. 

I must  likewffefay  a word  or  two  refpe&ing  drefs  : attention 
muft  neceffarily  be  paid  to  this  article,  if  we  mean  to  dive  into  the 
knowledge  of  man.  In  effe&,  a man,  of  fenfe  j[dreffes  quite 
differently  from  a coxcomb,  a devotee  differently  from  a coquette. 
Neatnefs  and  negligence,  fimplicity  and  magnificence,  good  and 
bad  tafte,.  preemption  and  decency,  modefly  and  falfe 
fhame— -thefe  are  fo  many  particulars  diftinguifhable  by  drefs 
alone  ; the  colour,  the  cut,  the  fafhion,  the  affortment 
of  a habit,  all  thefe  are  exprefftve,  and  characterize  the  wearer. 
The  fage  is  fimple  and  plain  in  his  exterior  fimplicity  is  natural 
to  him.  It  is  eafy  to  find  out  a man  who  dreffes  with  a defign 
to  pleafe  ; one  whole  only  objeCl  is  to  fhine  ; an  intentional 
floven,  whether  it  proceeds  from  a contempt  of  decorum,  or 
an  affectation  of  fingularity.  It  is  inconceiveable  how  any  one 
fhould  fo  eafily  forget  how  much  he  expofes  himfelf,  what  a 
fpeCtacle  he  exhibits,  by  his  manner  of  drefling.  Women 
efpeciälly,  women  the  moft  fenfible  and  prudent,  nay,  I will  add, 
the  moft  devout,  frequently  do  themfelves  an  irreparable  injury, 
and  appear  in  a light  infinitely  difadvantageous,  by  impropriety 
in  drefs.  They  who  know  fo  well  how  to  feel  and  to  eftimate 
the  beautiful  ; they  on  whom  is  bellowed  fo  much  difcernment 
and  delicacy  ; who  are  under  fo  many  obligations  to  obferve  and 
fupport  the  laws  of  decency  and  propriety— ought  they  not 

always 
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always  to  reftrld  themfelves,  in  the  article  of  drefs,  to  that  noble 
'fimplicity,  which  will  effe&ually  fcreen  them  from  cenfure  and 
malevolent  ddcifions  ? 

* & * 

Some  remarks  might  likewife  be  made  refpe&ing  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  furniture.  From  trifles  of  this 
Tort  a judgment  may  frequently  be  formed  of  the  undemand- 
ing and  chara&er  of  the  proprietor-— but  every  thing  muft 
not  be  told. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  X. 


Of  the  Different  Parts  of  the  Body. 

» V 

CHAP.  I. 

Introduction. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  have  accompanied  me  hitherto  with  at- 
tention, and  thofe  in  particular,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
veftigate  and  to  verify  my  phyfiognomical  decifions,  mull  have  al- 
ready colle&ed,  no  doubt,  a great  number  of  obfervations  on  the 
different  parts  of  thehuman  body.  I think  myfelf  obliged,  never- 
thelefs,  to  confidereach  of  them  feparately,  in  a diftinft  Le&ure  ; 
and  the  rather,  as  this  analytical  examination  will  introduce  a 
a variety  of  details,  the  application  of  which  may,  in  the  fequel, 
be  of  confiderable  advantage.  Every  part  of  body,  conlidered 
cither  apart  in  itfelf,  or  colle&ively  in  its  relations,  becomes 
a ne\V  text  pregnant  with  inflru&ion.  There  is  not  a fingle  one 
of  them  but  preferves  the  imprefsand  the  chara&er  of  the  whole 
no  one  but  is  either  the  caufe  or  effedt  of  one  and  the  fame  indi- 
viduality. We  have  already  obferved,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated 

too 
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too  Frequently,  that  in  man  every  thing  characterizes  man — that, 
violent  accidents  excepted,  we  may  conclude  from  the  part  to  the 
whole,  and  from  the  whole  to  the  part— that,  finally,  it  is  of  the 
laft  importance  to  excite  and  to  fix  our  phyfiognomical  fenfe  ref- 
peCting  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  human  frame.  I am  very- 
far,  however,  from  pretending  to  mathematical  certainty.  I dare 
not  even  flatter  myfelf,  that  I have  elucidated  this  fubjeCl,  fo  as  to 
force  conviction  on  all  who  may  read  my  book  ; but  one  thing  is 
certain,  namely,  that  my  obfervations  and  experiments  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce,  in  myfelf,  complete,  perfinal  conviäion , and  that 
they  have  enabled  me  to  give  fome  general  ideas.  What  a new 
degree  of  certainty  will  our  fcience  acquire,  when  it  is  once  de- 
monftrated,  on  inconteftable  principles,  that  every  part,  that 
every  detached  member  of  the  body,  has  its  pofitive  fignification  ! 
The  approximation  and  compofition  of  all  thefe  feparate  parts  of 
will  contribute  more  than  ever  to  illuminate  and  to  confirm.the 
progrefs  of  the  phyfionomift,  and  their  perfeCt  harmony  will 
furnifh  the  higheft  degree  of  evidence  to  the  inductions  and 
proofs  which  each  of  them  feparately  fupplies.  Will  the  moll 
obftinate  incredulity  be  able  to  hold  out  againft  fo  many  con- 
curring teftimonies  ?«— But  I defill. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Head,  Face,  and  Profils. 

The  head  of  man  is,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  moft 
noble  and  the  moft  efiential ; it  is  the  principal  feat  of  the  mind, 
the  centre  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  This  propofition  is  true 
in  every  fenfe,  and  Hands  in  no  need  of  proof.  The  face  of  mart 
would  be  fignificant,  even  through  the  reft  of  his  exterior  were 
not  fo,  and  the  form  and  proportions  of  his  head  would  be  fuffi* 
cient  to  make  him  known.  We  have  already  treated  this  fubjeCt 
in  the  chapters  of  Silhouettes,  and  of  the  fcull ; we  (hall  refume 
it  prefently  in  the  chapter  of  the  forehead  ; we  confine  ourfelve* 
therefore,  at  prefent,  to  fome  particular  reflections* 


A head 


A head  in  proportion  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  which  appears 
fuch  on  the  firft  glance,  and  which  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
fmall,  announces,  every  thing  elfe  being  equal,  a mental  chara&er 
much  more  perfect  than  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  an  ill-propor- 
tioned head.  Too  bulky,  it  indicates  almoft  always,  grofs  ßii- 
fidity— too  fmall,  it  is  a fign  of  <weaknefs  and  injignificance. 

• , f s 

However  well-proportioned  the  head  may  be  to  the  body,  it  is 
neceflary,  befides,  that  it  be  neither  too  round  nor  too  long : the 
more  regular,  the  more  perfe£l  likewife  it  is.  That  head  may  be 
confidered  as  of  a proper  organization,  whofe  perpendicular 
height,  taken  from  the  extremity  of  the  occiput  to  the  point  of 
the  nofe,  is  equal  to  its  horizontal  breadth.  As  to  the  face,  I 
begin  with  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  the  firft  of  which  extends 
from  the.top  of  the  forehead  to  the  eye-brows  ; the  fecond,  from 
the  eye-brows  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nofe  ; the  third’, 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin- 
bone.  The  more  proportional  thefe  divifious  are,  the  more  ftrik- 
ing  their  fymmetry  on  the  firft  look,  the  more  you  may  depend 
on  the  proper  difpofition  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  on  the  re- 
gularity of  the  chara&er  in  general.  In  an  extraordinary  man* 
the  equality  of  thefe  three  fe&ions  is  rarely  very  apparent ; you 
'will  always  find  it,  however,  lefs  or  more,  in  almoft  every  in- 
dividual, provided  that,  in  taking  the  dimenfions,  you  employ  not 
a ftraight  rule,  but  an  inftrument  more  flexible,  which  you  can 
apply  immediately  to  the  face. 

The  following  are  the  moll  eflefttial  principles  for  dire&ing  the 
phyfionomift. in  the  ftudy  of  the  face.  He  mull,  I.  Compare  it 
with  the  proportions  of  the  whole  body.  2.  Obferve  whether  it 
be  oval,  round,  or  fquare,  or  of  a form  in  which  thefe  are  happily 
blended.  3.  Examine  it  according  to  the  perpendicular  relations 
of  the  three  divifions  which  we  have  adopted.  4.  Confult  the 
exprefiion  and  the  energy  of  the  principal  features,  as  they  appear 
at  a certain  diftance.  5.  Attend  to  the  harmony  of  the  features, 
properly  fo  called.  6.  To  the  defign,  the  flexion,  and  {hades,  of 
fome  particular  features.  7,  To  the  lines  which  form  the  exterior 
contours  of  the  face,  taken  at  three-fourths.  8.  To  the  curve 

and 
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and  relations  of  its  parts,  viewed  in  profile.  Again,  if  you  corf* 
fider  the  face  from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  turn  it  in  fuch  rf 
manner  as  fimply  to  perceive  the  exterior  contour  of  the  bone  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  cheek  bone — the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  will 
enable  you  to  make  aftonifliing  difcoveries,  by  means  of  which 
you  may  be  aflifted  in  determining  the  primitive  character.  As 
to  the  reft,  I have  already  faid,  the  originally  and  effence  of  the 
character  appear  more  diftinCtly  and  more  pofitively  in  the  folid 
parts,  and  in  the  features  ftrongly  drawn  ; whereas  the  habitual 
and  acquired  difpofitions  are  more  -commonly  remarked  in  the 
fofter  parts,  particularly  in  the  under  part  of  the  face*  and  in  the 
moment  of  aCtion. 

If  you  are  examining  a face  whofe  organization  is  either  robuft 
or  delicate  in  the  extreme,  the  character  may  be  eftimated  much 
more  eafily  by  the  profile  than  by  the  full  face.  Without  taking 
into  the  accompt,  that  the  profile  is  lefs  affeCted  by  diflimulation* 
it  prefents  lines  more  vigoroufly  marked,  more  precife,  more  firn» 
pie,  more  pure,  and,  confequently,  their  fignification  is  eafily 
caught  $ whereas,  very  frequently,  it  is  a matter  of  confiderable 
difficulty  to  unravel  and  decypher  the  lines  of  the  full  face. 

The  face,  taken  at  three-fourths,  prefents  two  different  con* 
tours,  both  very  expreflive  to  one  ever  fo  little  a proficient  in  the 
fcience  of  phyfiognomy. 

A beautiful  profile  always  fuppofes  the  analogy  of  a diftin^ 
guifhed  character,  but  you  may  meet  with  a thoufand  profiles 
which,  without  being  beautiful,-  admit  of  fuperiority  of 
character. 

Difproportion  is  the  parts  of  the  face  has  an  influence  on  the 
phyfiological  conftitution  of  man  ; it  decides  concerning  his  moral 
and  intellectual  imperfections.  Of  all  the  profiles  of  the  annexed 
plate,  is  there  a fingle  one  that  you  can  call  regular  or  agreeable  ? 
a fingle  one,  from  whom  you  could  form  the  flighted  expecta- 
tion ? a fingle  one  whom  yoirfwould  choofe  as  a hufhand,  as  a 
friend,  as  a counfellor  ? And  will  the  moft  determined  anti-phyfi- 
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onomift,  the  moft  obftihate  fpirit  of  contradi&ion,  prefume  to 
fay,  thefe  phyfionomies  are  noble,  diftinguiflied,  and  intelligent  ? 
No,  furely,  and  the  reafon  of  it  is  obvious.  They  all  deviate 
from  the  ufual  proportions,  and  fuch  a deviation  neceffarily  pro* 
duces  difgufting  forms  and  features. 

We  have  eftabliffied  three  divifions  for  the  face : the  firft,  the 
forehead  down  to  the  eye-brows  ; the  fecond,  from  the  eye-brows 
to  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  ; and  the  third,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  nofe  to  the  point  of  the  chin.  We  may  adopt  a fourth 
fe&ion,  from  the  fummit  of  the  head  to  the  root  of  the  hair  bor- 
dering on  the  forehead.  In  all  the  heads  of  the  print,  the  dif- 
proportions  are  ftriking,  and,  confequently,  the  effe&s  refulting 
from  them  are  fo  likewife.  If  the  firft  fe&ion  is  of  too  great  an 
extent,  as  No.  iö,  the  fecond  mull  naturally  be  too  fhort ; or  if 
this  too  is  out  of  proportion  long,  it  muft  infallibly  be  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  two  lower  fe&ions,  as  you  may  be  convinced  by 
looking  at  the  profiles  2,  8,  9.  The  more  ftriking.  the  difpro- 
portion  is  in  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  face,  the  more  it  will 
affedt  all  the  others.  Nos.  4,  5,  8,  9,  and  10,  are  fo  many 
proofs  of  this. 

I have  to  fubjoin  a few  obfervation  more.  Not  a fingle  one  of 
thefe  twelve  heads  is  really  to  be  found,  were  you  to  fearch  for  it 
among  ten  thoufand.  It  is  poffible  there  may  be,  at  moft,  and 
by  an  extreme  Angularity,  a face  with  a kind  of  refemblance  to 
No.  i,  or*  which  would  be  ftill  rarer,  to  No.  3 ; the  under  -part 
of  No.  2,  likewife,  might,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it 
have  a fellow~-but  the  originals  of  4,  5,  8,  10,  12,  certainly  no- 
where exift.  If  nature  has  furniftied  the  mould  of  the  under  part 
of  No.  6,  never,  however,  could  (he  have  affociated  the  upper 
part  with  it.  No.  7,  enters  more  into  the  order  of  poffible  beings. 
No.  9,  if  it  vegetates  any  where,  prefents  the  idea  of  a lethargic 
fenfuality,  of  a real  machine  ; but,  even  in  this  abjed  ftate,  it  is 
related  to  humanity,  and  differs  effentially  from  all  animal  con- 
formation. No.  10,  is  a hideous  caricatura,  though  fufficiently 
homogeneous  in  itfelf : however  monftrous  the  nofe,  it  has,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  the  brute  j and  the  phyfionomy  preferves  a fort 
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pf  chara&er,  which,  perhaps,  there  might  be  fome  means  of  de- 
termining, by  confining  it  to  one  fingle  objedl.  The  {hocking 
brutality  of  No.  12,  and,  in  general,  the  ftupidity  of  all  the 
others,  proceed  not  only  from  the  vacuity,  from  the  want  of  muf- 
cles,  and  the  incoherence  to  be  remarked  in  the  whole,  but  like- 
wife  from  the  immoderate  length  of  the  lower  fe&ions,  and  the 
fhortening  of  the  upper  : what  Hill  more  deprelfes  the  character 
is  that  long  blunt  chin,  fo  deftitute  of  all  energy.  The  fame  ex- 
preffion  appears  in  chin  3,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  On  the 
fuppofition  that  the  other  profiles  could  pojflibjy  admit  of  a 
chara&er,  No.  5,  would  indicate  the  higheft  pitch  of  cowardice 
and  incapacity:  8,  the  moil  fordid  avarice  } and  u,  the  mo#; 
jnfufferable  pedantry, 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Forehead. 

I was  almoft  tempted  to  write  a whole  volume  on  th t forehead 
only — that  part  of  the  body  which  has  juftly  been  denominated 
the  gate  of  the  foul,  the  temple  of  modeßy  ; ( anlmi  januam , templum 
pudoris).  All  that  is  in  my  power  to  fay  of  it  here  is  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  In  order  to  reduce  the  volume  to  a moderate 
iize,  I fhall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  inferting  in  the  text  my  own  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fubjeft,  and  fhall  fubjoin,  in  fmaller  chara&ers, 
a variety  of  paflages  extra&ed  from  authors  who  have  treated  it 
before  me.  Thefe  quotations  will  {hew  how  all  my  predecelfors 
have  copied  from  each  other,  how  vague  and  contradictory  their 
reafonings  are,  how  harlh  and  inconfequential  their  decifions.  If 
J dwell  in  preference  on  the  forehead , it  is,  firft,  becaufe  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  face  it  is  the  moll  important  and  the  moil  charac- 
teriftic ; that  which  contributes  the  moll  to  our  obfervations, 
that  which  I have  iludied  with  the  greateft  care,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, I am  fufficiently  mailer  of  to  eilimate,  and  to  corredl 
the  judgments  which  have  been  pronounced  concerning  it. — In 
the  Second  place,  becaufe  it  is  the  part  on  which  the  ancient  phy- 
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fionomifts  have  beftowed  moft  attention.  When  you  have  gone 
through  this  chapter,  you  will  know  almoft  all  that  has  been 
written  phyfiognomically  on  this  fubject.  Only  I have  omitted 
the  reveries  of  chiromancers  and  Metapofcopifts  refpe&ing  the 
lines  of  the  forehead . I do  not  mean  to  fay,  however,  that  thefe 
lines  are  abfolutely  without  chara&er  and  without  fignification ; 
nor  that  they  cannot  be  founded  on  fome  immediate  caufe,  and 
furnifh  certain  indications  ; but  this  is  all,  and,  far  from  having 
an  influence  oij  a man’s  fortune , as  Metapofcopifts  pretend,  they 
only  announce,  in  my  opinion,  the  meafure  of  his frength  or  ‘weak* 
nefs , of  hi$  irritability  or  non- irr  it  ability , of  his  capacity  or  incapacity . 
It  is  in  this  fenfe  therefore,  at  moft,  that  they  can  enable  us  to 
form  a conje&ure  concerning  the  man’s  future  fortune , nearly  as 
the  greatnefs  or  mcdfocrity  of  his  fortune  may  affift  us  in  con- 
jecturing the  rank  of  life  to  which  he  is  deftined. 

* * * 

I begin  with  my  own  obfervations. 

The  bony  part  of  the  forehead,  its  form,  its  height,  its  arch,  its 
proportion,  its  regularity  or  irregularity,  mark  the  difpofition  and 
the  meafure  of  our  faculties , our  way  of  thinking  and  feeling.  The 
Jkih  of  the  forehead,  its  pofition,  its  colour,  its  tenfion  or  relaxa- 
tion, difcover  the  pajjions  of  the  foul,  the  aftual fate  of  our  mind  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  folid part  of  the  forehead  indicates  the  in- 
ternal meafure  pf  our  faculties,  and  the  moveable  part  the  ufe  which 
we  make  of  them. 

The  folide  part  remains  always  what  it  is;  even  when  the  flcip 
that  covers  it  becomes  wrinkled.  As  to  wrinkles,  they  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  bony  conformation.  The  wrinkles  of  a flat  fore- 
head are  different  from  thofe  of  one  that  is  aichcd  ; fo  that,  con- 
fidering  them  abftra&edly,  they  may  affift  us  in  judging  of  the 
form  of  the  forehead  ; and  reciprocally,  it  may  be  poffible  to  de- 
termine, after  the  form,  the  wrinkles  whiclrit  muft  produce.  Such 
a forehead  admits  only  perpendicular  wrinkles ; they  will  be  ex- 
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^lufively  hprizontal  in  a Second,  arched  in  a third,  blended  and 
complicated  in  a fourth.  The  fmootheA  foreheads,  and  which 
have  the  feweft  angles,  ufually  giye  rife  to  the  moft  Ample  and, 
regular  wrinkles. 

Without  purfuing  this  digreffion  farther,  1 proceed  to  what  is 
eflential.  We  are  going  to  examine  the  defign , the  contour , and 
the pofiilon  of  the  forehead-— which  is  precifely  the  thing  that  all 
phyfionomifts,  ancient  and  modern,  have  negleded  Sufficiently 

investigated. 

Plate  C. 

Foreheads,  viewed  in  profile,  may  he  reduced  to  three  general 
clafies.  They  ßope  backward or  are  perpendicular , or  prominent* 
Each  of  thefe  clafies  admits  of  an  infinite  fubdivifion,  which  it 
is  eafy  to  diftinguifli  by  /peeks,  and  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal. 

I.  Straight  lined  foreheads.  2.  Thofe  whofe  lines,  half  curved 
arid  half  firaight,  run  into  each  other . 3.  Thofe  whofe  lines , half 
curved,  half  ßraight , interfeä  each  other . 4.  Foreheads  with 

ßmple  cyrved  tines.  5.  Thofe  with  double  or  triple  curved  lines . 

Let  us  now  eftablifh  fome  particular  observations. 

1.  The  more  lengthened  the  forehead  is,  the  more  defiitute  is 
the  mind  of  energy  and  elafticity. 

2.  The  clofer,  fiorter , and  more  compaä  it  is,  the  more  concen- 
trated, firm,  and  folid,  is  the  chara&er. 

v 

3.  Contours  arcbed,  and  without  angles , determine  in  favour  of 
gentlenefs  and  flexibility  of  chara&er.  This,  on  the  contrary, 
Watt  pofiefs  firmnefs  and  inflexibility,  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
tours of  the  forehead  are  firaight. 

4.  Complete  perpendicularity , from  the  hair  to  the  eye-brows,  is 
the  Sign  of  a total  want  of  understanding, 
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5.  A perpendicular  form,  infenfibly  arched  a- top  as  in  No.  6 of  the 
plate,  announces  a mind  capable  of  much  reflection,  a ftaid  and 
profound  thinker, 

6.  Prominent  foreheads,  fuch  as  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  belong 
to  feeble  and  contra&ed  minds,  and  which  never  will  attain  a 
certain  maturity, 

7.  Sloping  backward,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  they  indicate,  in  general, 
imagination,  fpirit,  and  delicacy. 

8.  When  a forehead,  rounded  ajid  prominent  above , defeends  in  a 
ftraight  line  below,  and  prefents  in  the  whole  a perpendicular 
form,  nearly  fuch  a No.  7,  you  may  reckon  on  a great  fund  of 
judgment,  vivacity,  and  irritability— but  you  mult  lay  your  ac- 
count, at  the  fame  time,  with  finding  a heart  of  ice. 

9.  Straight  lined  foreheads,  and  which  are  placed  obliquely , are 
likewife  the  mark  of  a lively  and  ardent  character. 

10.  The  Straight  forehead,  No.  5,  feems  to  belong  to  a female 
head,  and  promifes  a clear  underftanding.  (I  purpofely  avoid 
faying  the  underftanding  of  a Thinker , becaufe  I do  not  love  tp 
employ  this  term  when  fpcaking  of  the  female  fex.  The  moil 
rational  women  are  little,  if  at  all,  capable  of  thinking . They  /er- 
ceive  images,  they  kmow  how  to  catch  and  to  aftociate  them,  but 
they  fcarcely  go  farther,  and  every  thing  abftraCf  is  beyond  their 
reach.)  The  contour  8,  is  infupportably  brutal.  No/12,  is  the 
height  of  weaknefs  and  ftupidity. 

1 1.  In  order  to  conftitute  a perfeCt  character  of  wlfdom,  there 
muft  be  a happy  ajfociation  of  Jlraight  and  curved  lines , and,  be- 
fides,  a happy  pofition  of  forehead.  The  aflbeiation  of  lines  is 
happy  when  they  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other  ; and  I call 
that  a happy  pofition  of  forehead  which  is  neither  too  perpendi- 
cular nor  too  Hoping,  in  the  tafte  of  No.  2. 

12.  I dürft  almoft  venture  to  adopt  it  a§  a phyfiognomic^I 
*xiom,  that  there  is  the  fame  relation  between  ftraight  lines  and 
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fcürves,  eonfidered  as  fuch,  as  there  is  between  drength  and. 
weakness,  between  diffhefs  and  flexiblity,  between  fenie  and 
mind. 

13  The  following  is  an  obfevvation  which  has  never  hitherto 
deceived  me.  When  . the  bone  of  the  eye  is  prominent,  you  have 
the  fign  of  a fingular  aptitude  for  mental  labour,  of  an  extraor* 
dinary  fagacity  for  great  enterprifes. 

14.  But  without  this  prominent  angle,  there  are  excellent 
heads  which  have,  on  that  account,  only  the  more  folidity,  when 
the  under  part  of  the  forehead  links,  like  a perpendicular  wall,  on 
eyebrows  placed  horizontally,  and  when  it  rounds  and  arches  im- 
perceptibly, on  both  fides,  toward  the  temples. 

15.  Perpendicular  foreheads  which  advance,  and  which,  with- 
out refling  immediately  on  the  root  of  the  nofe,  are  either  narrow 
and  wrinkled,  or  fllort  and  fmooth,  infallibly  prefage  a deficiency 
of  capacity,  of  wit,  of  imagination,  o'f  fenfibility. 

16.  Foreheads  loaded  with  many  angular  and  knotty  protu** 
berances,  are  the  certain  mark  of  a fiery  fpirit,  which  its  own  ac- 
tivity tranfports,  and  which  nothing  is  able  to  redrain* 

17*  Always  confider  as  the  fign  of  a clear  and  found  under- 
Handing,  and  of  a good  complexion,  every  forehead  which  pre* 
fents,  in  profile,  two  proportioned  arches,  of  which  the  lower  ad- 
vances. 

18.  I have  always  difcovered  great  elevation  of  mind  and  good- 
nefs  of  heart  in  thofe  whofe  eye  bone  is  very  apparent)  diftindlly 
marked,  and  arched  in  fuch  a manner  as  be  eafilv  hit  in  drawing 
it.  All  the  ideal  heads  of  antiquity  have  this  curve 

19.  I rank  among  the  mod  judicious  and  the  mod  pofitive  cha- 
racters the  fquare  foreheads  whofe  lateral  margins  are  dill  fuf- 
ficiently  fpacious,  and  whofe  eyebone  is,  at  the  fame  time,  very 
olid. 

Vql.  III.  P 
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20.  Perpendicular  wrinkles,  when  they  are  otherwife  analagous 
to  the  forehead,  fuppofe  great  application,  and  equal  energy. 
If  they  are  horizontal  and  cut  off,  either  in  the  middle  or  toward 
the  top,  they  ufually  proceed  from  indolence,  or  weaknefs  of 
mind. 

2 f . Profound  perpendicular  incifions  in  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
head between  the  eyebrows,  belong  exclulively  to  perfons  of  un- 
common capacity,  who  think  nobly  and  intelligently.  Only 
thefe  traits  muff  not  be  counter-balanced  by  others  politivelj  con- 
tradictory. 

22.  When  the  frontal  vein,  or  the  bluifh  Y,  appears  very  dif- 
tin&ly  in  the  middle  of  an  open  forehead,  exempt  from  wrinkles, 
and  regularly  arched,  I always  reckon  on  extraordinary  talents, 
and  on  a character  impafiioned  for  the  love  of  goodnefs. 

23.  Let  us  colleft  the  diftinctive  figns  of  a perfe&ly  beautiful 
forehead,  whofe  exprefiion  and  form  at  once  announce  richnefs  of 
judgment  and  dignity  of  character. 

a.  For  this  effect,  it  muff  be  in  the  moft  exa£t  proportion  with 
the  reft  of  the  face,  that  is,  equal  in  length  to  the  nofe  and  lower 
part. 

1.  In  its  breadth  it  ought  to  approach,  toward  the  fummit, 
either  to  the  oval  or  the  fquare.  (The  firft  of  thefe  forms  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  national  to  the  great  men  of  England.) 

c.  Exempt  from  every  fpecies  of  inequalities  and  permanent 
wrinkles,  it  muff,  however,  be  fufceptible  of  thefe  ; but  then  it 
will  exhibit  fuch  contradi&ions  only  in  the  moments  of  ferious 
meditation,  in  an  emotion  of  grief  or  indignation. 

d.  It  muff  retreat  above,  and  advance  below. 

e.  The  bone  of  the  eye  will  be  fmooth,  and  almoft  horizontal ; 
viewed  downward,  it  will  deferibe  a regular  curve, 
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f.  A fmall  perpendicular  and  tranfverfe  cavity  is  no  injury  to 
the  beauty  of  a forehead — thefe  lines,  however,  ought  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  delicate,  fo  as  not  to  be  perceived  but  when  a very 
flrong  light,  from  above,  falls  upon  it  : befides,  they  mull  divide 
the  forehead  into  four  almoft  equal  copartments. 

g.  The  colour  of  the  fkin  ought  to  be  clearer  than  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  face* 

h.  The  contours  of  the  forehead  will  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a man- 
ner ,that  if  you  perceive  a feCfion  which  comprehends  nearly  the 
third  of  the  whole,  you  fliali  fcarcely  be  able  to  diftinguifh  whe- 
ther it  defcribes  a flraight  line  or  a curve. 

25.  Foreheads  fhort,  wrinkled,  knotty,  irregular,  funk  on  one 
fide,  flanting,  or  which  gather  into  plaits  always  in  a different 
planner,  will  never  be  a recommendation  to  me,  nor  ever  capti- 
vate my  frieridfhip, 

24.  As  long  as  your  brother,  your  friend,  or  your  enemy— as 
long  as  a man,  and  that  man  a malefactor,  prefents  to  you  a well- 
proportioned  and  open  forehead,  do  not  defpair  of  him  : he  is  dill 
fufceptible  of  amendment. 

My  farther  details  on  this  fubjeCt  are  rgferved  for  the  treatife 
on  Phyfiognomica l Lines. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  theCHÄPTERön  the  FOREHEAD; 

CONTAINING 

The  Opinions  and  Judgments  and  of  different  Phyfwnomtfts  on  this 
Part  of  the  Face,  with  my  Remarks • 


r. 

Chiromancy  ; a Work  in  German,  WfTHOOT  the  Au- 
thor’s NAME,  PRINTED  AT  F&ANKFORT,  BY  THE  HEIRS  OF 

Christian  Egens,  mdxciv. 

A narrow  forehead  announces  a man  indocile  and  vora- 
cious. (The  firü  of  thefe  alfertions  is  true,  but  I do  not  fee  how 
voracity  can  depend  on  the  narrownefs  of  the  forehead.)  ‘ A broad 

* forehead  characterizes  immodefty  ; rounded , it  is  the  indication 

* of  choler  ; funk  in  the  lower  part , it  promifes  a modelt  fpirit,  a 
1 heart  inimical  to  vice.’  ^All  this  is  prodigioully  vague,  and, 
in  many  refpefts,  extremely  falfe.  With  any  forehead  whatever 
a man  may  plunge  into  impurity,  give  way  to  violent  tranfports, 
or  avoid  certain  vices  ; but  it  is  altogether  falfe  that  the  breadth 
of  the  forehead  is  the  chara&eriftic  fign  of  immodefty,  and 
its  roundnefs  that  of  choler.  I am  rather  difpofed  to  believe  the 
contrary.  As  to  foreheads  which  are  funk  toward  the  under  part , 

that 
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that  is  to  fa  y,  prominent  in  the  upper,  I beliefe  them  to  be  ihipidL 
cowardly,  incapable  of  great  cnterpofes. ) 

* A f quart  forehead  fuppofes  a great  fund  of  wlfdom  and 
* courage*  (AH  phyfiononufts  are  agreed  as.  to  this  ; but,  m 
order  to  reduce  it  to  a general  proportion,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
down  with  greater  preeifion.} 

* A for  head  at  once  elevated  and  rxmaded^  denotes  a.  man  Irani:, 

« benevolent  and  beneficent,  caff  to  live  with,  ferviceaUe*  grate- . 
4 fill,  and  virtuous/  (AH  this  is  not  cxclofive,  and  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  depends  on  the  politico  and  eonfiitiitioii  c£  the  forehead*) 

4 A homely  forehead,  vjithmst  nprii\kl&*y  can  fair  only  a fierce  and 
4 perfidious  warrior,  rather  fimple than. enlightened/  (This  is  fhlt 
extremely  vague  ; and  with  regard  to  the  want  ©f  wrinkles,  I 
would,  for  the  moft  part,  declare  myfelfof  the  contrary  opimoa. 


3J. 

Chiromancy  aki>  Physiognomy,  dzyestsd  of  all 
Superstitions,  Vanities,  and  Illusions,  ey  Christ iäü 
Schau?.  {What  a title  /) 

*.  A forehead  fa»  large  h the  figa  of  a charafier  timid,  i„do- 
lent,  and  ftupid.’  (That  is  according  to  circEmfaoces.  The 
author  is  in  the  right,  if  he  means  a large  deformed  forehead,  un- 
equal, and  funk  in  the  middle  ; hut  the  remark  is  felfe,  if  it  he 
applied  to  a forehead  otherwife  beautiful  and  regularly  arched.) 

, ‘ / ”a^row  Wd  /mail  forehead,  denotes  a man  incoB&Bt, 
4 reftlefs,  and  indocile. 

* If  it  is  Mag,  it  indicates  good  fenfe  and  an  open  eharafler.' 
(This  is  too  vague,) 
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4 If  it  is  fquarey  it  indicates  magnanimity  ; if  circular  y pafiion, 

* and  ftupidity (See  my  remarks  on  article  I.) 

* Elevation  of  forehead  is  the  indication  of  an  obftinate  and  in- 
4 conftant  temper.’  (This  definition  is  vague  and  contradictory. ) 

4 Flatneßy  of  an  effeminate  difpofition,’  (This  is  true  to  a cer^ 
tain  degree,  but  fails  in  point  of  precifion.) 

4 A forehead  loaded  with  wrinkles  denotes  a mind  reflecting  and 
melancholic. (Sometimes  alfo  a narrow  and  frivolous  mind.  It 
is  the  difpofition  of  the  wrinkles  which  deterrmines  the  queftion, 
their  regularity  or  irregularity,  their  tenfion  or  relaxation.) 

4 A fuper abundance  of  wrinkles  characterizes  a man  prompt  and 
4 violent,  who  does  not  eafily  recover  from  his  tranfports.’  (This 
too  equally  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  wrinkles.) 

4 If  they  oecupy  only  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead , they  exprefs 
4 an  aftonifhment  bordering  on  flupidity»*  (There  is  much  truth 
in  this  obfervation. ) 

4 If  they  are  concentrated  toward  the  root  of  the  hofe , they  an- 
4 nounce  a man  grave  and  melancholy.’  (This  is  ftill  vague.) 
4 But  a forehead  entirely  exempt  from  wrinkles  can  be  the  effeCt 
4 only  of  a gay  and  fprightly  humour. 

4 With  a forehead  exceffively  fmoothed , owe  mufl  of  necefiity  be 
4 a flatterer.  (This  propofition  is  palpably  indeterminate.) 

4 A clouded  forehead  is  the  mark  of  a character  morofe,  gloo-» 
4 my,  and  cruel. 

4 A forehead  unequal  and  harflst  alternately  interfered  with 
4 heights  and  hollows,  prefents  the  image  of  a man  prodigal, 
4 debauched,  and  faithlefs.’  (Or,  perhaps,  of  a man  haifh* 
relive,  and  filled  with  projeds.) 


*n.  Trea- 


Treatise  ©n  Pbyjonomies  and  Complexions.  A Wox£ 
in  German,  by  an  anonymous  Author, 

‘ A forehead  round  and  elevated  announces  franknefs,  gaiety,  a 

* good  heart,  and  underftanding.  Smooth , Seek,  and  without 

* wrinkles,  it  prognoflicates  a chara&er  peevifh,  deceitful,  but 

* not  over-flocked  with  fenfe.  (!!!)  A j mall  forehead  conceals  a 

* mind  fimple,  choleric,  cruel,  and  ambitious.  Round,  protube- 
‘ rant  at  the  angles,  and  without  hair,  it  denotes  found  realen, 

* and  a propenfity  to  great  undertakings,  fuch  as  are  produ&ive 

* of  glory  or  profit.  Pointed  toward  the  temples,  it  fuppofes  a. 
% a man  wicked,  fimple,  and  inconflant.  Flejby  in  the  fame  part, 

* a man  arrogant,  headilrong  and  grofs.  A forehead  wrinkled 

* and  hollowed  in  the  middle,  prefages  a mind  contracted,  and 

* infolent,  and  reverfes  of  fortune.  When  it  is  equally  lulky  on  ail 
1 fides,  round  and  bald,  it  is  the  mark  of  a mind  fertile  in  Tallies 
‘ and  trick,  of  a decided  propenfity  to  pride,  to  choler,  and  falfe- 

* hood.  Lengthened,  elevated,  globular,  and  accompanied  with  a 
1 pointed  chin,  it  denotes  a being  fimple,  feeble,  and  oppofed  by 

* fortune.’  (How  is  it  pofiible  to  adopt  propolitions  fo  vague 
£nd  fo  precipitate  ! ) 

IV* 

The  Palace  of  Fortune.  Lyons  i $6z 

< The  forehead,  rounded  into  a great  elevation,  denotes  3 
c man  liberal  and  joyous,  of  good  underflanding,  tradable,  and 

* adorned  with  many  graces  and  virtues. 

* The  forehead  full  and  fmooth,  and  which  has  no  wrinkles, 
‘ denotes  a man  to  be  litigious,  vain,  fallacious,’  (this  is  abfolute- 

* ly  falfe)  and  more  fimple  than  wife»* 
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( The  perfon  whofe  forehead  is  fmall  on  all  fides,  fignifies  a 

* man  fimple,  eafily  enraged,  fond  of  fine  things,  and  curious,’ 
See  above.; 

* He  who  is  very  round  about  the  angles  of  the  temples, 

* fo  that  the  bones  almoft  appear,  and  deftitute  of  hair,  is  a good- 
c natured  man,  and  of  a dull  intellect,  audacious,  and  fond  of 

* things  beautiful,  proper,  and  honourable.*  (Thefe  obfervatioqs 
are  not  perfectly  conformable  to  mine  ; befides,  they  need  to  be 
more  clearly  unfolded,  and  fupported  by  accurate  drawings.) 

* Perfons  whofe  forehead  is  pointed  about  the  angles  of  the 

* temples,  as  if  the  bones  were  burfting  out,  may  be  confidered  as 
e vain  and  unfteady  in  all  things,  weak  and  fimple,  and  of  a lien* 
c der  capacity,’  (I  am  pofitively  allured  of  the  contrary.) 

* Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  broad  are  eafily  driven  from  their  re- 

* folutions,  and  if  it  is  Hill  broader,  they  are  foolilh  and  defe&iue 

* in  point  of  difcretion.’  (My  experience  fays  nothing  of  all 
this.) 

1 Thofe  who  have  it  fmall  and  narrow  are  voracious  and  indo* 
1 eile,  filthy  as  fwine. 

c Thofe  who  have  it  tolerably  long,  polfefs  good  fenfe,  and  are 

* teachable,  but  are  by  no  means  vehement.’  (A  palpable  mif» 
take.) 


Y, 

Joannes  ab  Indigane. 

< A broad  and  a round  forehead  have  a very  different  fignifica-? 
« tion.  One  circularly  elevated  is  commended  by  fome  perfons ; 
« especially  if  it  be  well-proportoned  to  the  head.  But  if  that 
* rotundity  occupy  the  prominences  of  the  temples,  and  if  it  he 

:/T  * ; v v «fron* 
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* from  that  part  bald,  it  indicates  fuperiority  of  underftanding, 

* thirft  of  honour,  arrogance,  and  the  qualities  which  accompany 
, magnanimity, 

« Skin  fmooth  and  Reek,  unlefs  betwixt  the  upper  furface  of 

* the  nofe,  denotes  a man  profane,  fallacious,  and  pailionate«* 
(See  above. 

‘ Puckered  and  contra&ed  into  wrinkles,  with  fomething  of  a 

* declivity  in  the  middle,  while  it  indicates  two  moft  excellent 
4 qualities,  namely,  magnanimity  and  genius,  denotes  alfo  one  or 

* the  word,  cruelty.*  (This  indeterminate  aüerti'on  is  but  half 
true  at  moft,) 

‘ Very  large,  round,  without  hair,  a man  bold  and  deceitful.» 
(In  this  there  is  more  falfehood  than  truth.) 

* Oblong,  with  an  oblong  face,  and  fmall  chin,  cruelty  and 
4 tyranny.*  (Forms  of  this  fort  ufually  denote  great  vivacity, 
when  the  contours  are  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly  marked  ; other- 
wrife  they  are  aimed  always  infeparable  from  a cowardly  and  ti« 
iporous  character.) 

4 Bloated  and  fwelled  with  excefilve  flabbinefs  of  countenance, 
4 a perfon  unfteady,  phlegmatic,  ftupid,  dull*' 


Natural  Physiognomy.  Lyons,  1549. 

4 A narrow  forehead  denotes  a man  indocile,  flovenly,  vora« 
4 cious,  and  a glutton : he  is  like  a hog,  Thofe  who  have  a 
€ forehead  very  broad,  and  of  great  extent,  are  indolent  with  ref- 
* pe<ft  to  all  their  mental  powers,  Thofe  who  have  a longilh 
4 forehead  are  more  eftimable,  they  eafily  learn,  are  gentle, 
4 affable,  and  courteous.  A fmall  forehead  is  the  fign  of  an 
4 effeminate  being.  A forehead  curved,  high,  and  round,  denotes 

* araan 
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* a man  filly  and  foolifh.  A fquarc  forehead  of  moderate  flze,  in 

* in  harmony  and  proportion  with  the  reft  of  the  face  and  with 

* the  body,  is  the  fign  of  great  virtue,  wifdom,  fortitude,  and 

* courage.  Thofe  who  have  a hat  forehead,  and  all  of  a piece, 

* attribute  much  to  their  honour,  without  having  merited  it.’ 

* Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  as  it  were  covered  with  the  head,  are 

* arrogant  and  haughty,  and  not  fit  to  live  in  fociety* 

* Thofe  who  have  a forehead  pinched  and  confirmed  in  the 

* middle,  quickly  take  fire,  and  for  trifles. 

* Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  wrinkled  and  plaited  in  the  upper 

* part,  and  at  the  fame  time  retreating  and  indented  at  the  root 

* of  the  nofe,  are  penfive, 

c Thofe  who  have  the  fkin  of  the  forehead  loofe  extended  and 

* pliant,  are  gracious,  pleafant,  and  courteous  ; they  are,  never- 

* thelefs,  dangerous  and  mifchievous.  They  may  be  compared  tq 
« fawning  and  wheedling  dogs. 

* Thofe  who  have  a rough  uneven  forehead,  with  knobs  and 

* cavities,  are  cunning,  cautious,  fickle,  unlefs  they  are  fools  or 
*(mad, 

* Thofe  who  have  the  forehead  extended  and  bent,  are  careleft 

* and  confident.’ 

( I have  befides  confulted  Bartholom#!  Ccditis  Chiromantia  ac 
jphyjiognomia  Anaßafts , cum  approbatione  Magißri  Alexandra  Ach'd - 
Unis.  He  fays  nearly  the  fame  thing  in  other  terms ; and  this  is 
likewife  the  cafe  with  Porta.  Therefore,  not  to  multiply  quota» 
tions,  I pafs  thefe  two  authors  in  filence.) 


fii.  Philip 
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Philip  Mai,  in  his  Medicinal  Physiognomy,  which  may, 
with  great  Propriety,  be  called  a Treatise  on  Chi- 
ROMANCY  AND  MetOPOSCOPY. 

*■  The  forehead  from  where  the  nofe  begins,  to  the  hair,  is  the 

* length  of  the  firft  finger,  called  the  index  ; and  when  the  fore- 
‘ head  is  as  broad  at  the  middle  and  end  as  at  the  begin-* 

* ning,  it  is  a very  proraifing  fign  refpe&ing  health,  fortune,  and 

* underftanding/ 

VIII. 

Gulielmus  Gratolorus, 

* Thofe  who  have  a great  forehead  are  dull  j they  may  be  com-» 

* pared  to  oxen. 

« If  fmall  it  betokens  ficklenefs. 

* Thofe  who  have  a broad  forehead  are  eafily  roufed  : if  very 

< broad,  they  are  foolilh,  of  little  difcernment,  and  of  an  inflexi« 
« ble  difpofition, 

< If  round,  they  are,  pafiionate,  efpecially  if  it  is  promptuary, 

* and  infenfible  : refer  them  to  the  afs  fpecies, 

* Thofe  who  have  a fmall  and  narrow  forehead  are  ftupid,  indo* 

* eile,  flovenly,  voracious  : rank  them  with  fwine.  If  oblong, 

* they  have  the  powers  of  fenfe  in  perfe&ion,  and  are  docile,  but 

< fomewhat  violent : they  are  of  the  canine  order.  If  fquare,  of 

* moderate  fize,  well  proportioned  to  the  head ; fuch  perfons  arg 

* virtuous,  wife,  magnanimous  : clafs  them  with  lions. 

* Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  fmooth  and  continuous,  without 
$ wrinkles,  are  inflexible  and  infenfible,  contemptuous,  and  ex- 

J cefiively 
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4 eefilvely  rrafcible  ; that  Is,  referable  to  the  clafs  of  the  pertioa- 

* clous,  obfiinate,  and  litigious. 

ft  He  who  purfe's  together  the  middle  of  his  forehead  at  the 
4 fame  time  with  his  eyebrows,  is  given  to  filthy  lucre. 

* They  with  whom  it  is  expanded,  are  flatterers  ; refer  them  to 
e the  clafs  of  pafiive  beings : and  an  expanded  forehead  is  fmooth,, 

* being,  as  it  were,  over-ftretrehedv  It  is  like  wife  called  a,  cö(Ie&- 
v ed  forehead ; that  is,  tenfe  and  calm  ; as  it  appears  in  fawning; 

* dogs  and  men.  - - 

4 They  who  have  a cloudy  forehead  are  bold  and  terrible  ; 

* clafs  them  with  bulls  and  lions, 

* A.  forehead  ccmingto  fomething  of  a peak,  and  containing 

* certain  cavities,  is  the  indication  of  canning  and  perfidy.  An 
4 intermediate  ftry&ure  of  forehead  is  in  becoming  harmony,  and 
4‘  promffes  welk 

* They  who  have  a gloomy  forehead  are  difpofed  to  farrow,  and 

* are  to  be  clafied  with  the  pafiive.  Downcafi  and  dark.  It  dif- 

* pofes.  to  loud  lamentation  : clafs  fneh  with  peacocks. 

'*  A large  forehead  is  always  conne&ed  with  groffnefs  of  flefh, 

* and  a fmall  one,  on  the  contrary,  with  flendemefs. 

4 A fmall  forehead  and  thinnefsof  fkin  denote  fubtile  and  hrifk 

* fpirits  ; and  inverfely.  Now  fpirit  is  a fubtile  fubftance, 

* produced  from  the  vapours  of  the  blood  ; and  fpirit  is  the  coi}- 

* veyer  of  mental  good  qualities  into  the  proper  organs  ; and 
4 therefore,  where  there  is  grofinefs  of  humours,  genius  cannot 

* pofiibly  fuhfift. 

* A forehead  too  wrinkled  is  the  fign  of  impudence,  and  writi- 

* kies  are  occafioned  by  excefiive  moiflure  ; though  fometimes, 

* likewife,  from  drynefs  ; and,  if  they  do  not  overfpread  the 
4 whole  forehead,  they  proclaim  hafiinefs  and  irafeibility  : fuck 

* perfons  retain  anger  and  hatred  without  caufe,  and  are  litigious. 
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* They  who  have  a fhort  forehead,  compreffed  temples  and  jaw- 
« hones,  with  the  mmfcles  of  the  jaws  large  and  relaxed,  coa* 

* tract  wens.  If  it  is  tenfe  and  fhining,  the  poflHTor  is  fawning 

* and  deceitful. 

* A forehead  wrinkled  lengthwife,  efpecially  about  the  root  of 
c the  nofe,  indicates  melancholy  reflexions. 

< A forehead  lax,  diJfufe,  or  rugged,  hollow  in  the  middle,  with 

* an  wndiliurLed  tranquillity  of  dun,  denotes  craft  and  avarice, 

4 and,  perhaps,  exceffive  ignorance. 

6 A forehead  very  much  dlfiorted  indicates  dullnefs  and  ftupidi- 

* dity.  He  who  has, -as  it  were  a cloud  in  a furrow  of  the  fore- 

* head,  or  fomething  like  a ilriXure  in  the  middle,  may  be  fee 
45  down  as  palhonate : let  him  rank  with  the  bull  or  lion* 

* A downcaft  lowering  forehead  denotes  fadnefs,  anger,  de« 
4 jeXicn* 

* A forehead  high,  broad,  long,  betokens  increafe  of  wealth, 

* A low  forehead  belongs  not  to  a man, 

‘ Aforehead  inflated,  as  it  were  about  the  temples  with  groffnefs 
4 of  flelh,  and  with  ftefhy  jaws,  indicates  a high  fpirit,  anger, 
4 pride,  and  ftupidity. 

6 A curved  forehead,  and,  at  the  fame  time  high,  and  round,  is 

* the  indication  of  dullnefs  and  impudence/ 

( Allthefe  propofitions  are  fo  vague,  and  fo  clearly  contradicted 
fey  daily  experience,  this  decifivc  and  preremptory  tone  conducts 
fo  eafily  to  unjuft  or  fevere  judgments,  that  it  is  no  wonder  phy- 
hognomy,  treated  in  fuch  a manner,  fhould  have  fallen  into  difre- 
pute.  Add  to  this,  that  mofl  of  thofe  who  have  pretended  to  deal 
in  this  fciencc  were  aftrologers  and  fortunetellers,  ignorant  enough 
to  pläce-metapofcopy  and  chiromancy  on  a level  with  empirical 
phyfiognomy,  properly  fo  called  ; nay,  to  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence and  it  may  readily  be  conceived  how  good  feijfe  muft  re- 
volt 
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volt  againft  fuch  writings.  As  to  the  apparent  refemblance  whicti 
they  pretend  to  difcover  between  men  and  animals,  and  to  which 
the  ancient  phyfionomifts  fo  frequently  have  recourfe,  it  ought  to 
have  been  demonftrated,  or  at  lcaft  indicated,  with  greater  preci- 
fion.  In  vain  have  I,  for  example,  fought  for  this  pretended  re- 
femblance in  foreheads  : no  where  do  I difcover  it  ; and  even 
when  the  form  may  fometimes  prefent  a fpecies  of  approximation, 
this  is  prefently  effaced  by  the  difference  of  pofition , which  they 
almoft  always  negleCted  to  ftudy.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
therefore,  was  entirely  erroneous,  and  they  ought  to  have  eftab- 
lifhed  their  indu&ions  on  the  diflimlitude  v/hich  refults  from  re- 
lations fo  remote.) 

ix. 

Claramontius  on  Conjecture  respecting  Man’s  Moral 
Character  and  Secret  Affections  ; in  Ten  Books. 
Helmstadt,  1665. 

4 Afquare  form  of  forehead  is  the  fign  of  fuperior  talents  and 

* found  judgment;  for  it  arifi?s  from  the  natural  figure  of  the 

* head,  in  the  anterior  part  of  which  judgment  carries  on  its  ope- 
4 rations.  It  likewife  contributes  to  the  knowledge  and  prudent 
4 conduct  of  affairs,  and  difpofes  their  judicious  arrangement. 

* Many  illuftrious  perfons  have  been  diftinguilhed  by  this  form 
4 of  forehead. 

4 If  forms  of  head,  called  by  Galen  non-natural,  always  impli- 

* ed  defeCt  of  judgment  and  genius,  foreheads  likewife  reced- 
4 ing  from  the  fquare  would  indicate  a defied  of  the  fame  facul- 
4 ties.  But  as  thefe  figures  are  not  neceffarily  a proof  of  fuch  de- 
4 fed,  neither  is  a deviation  from  the  fquare  forehead  a certain 
4 indication  of  a depraved  judgment,  or  of  a mind  indifpofed  to 
4 knowledge.  Phyfionomifts,  however,  form  conjectures  from 
4 the  fimilitude  of  animals,  that  rotundity  of  forehead — for  ex- 

* ample,  from  the  hair  to  the  eyes — indicates  ftupidity,  becaufe 

4 thi» 


* this  is  the  form  of  the  afs’s  forehead.  But  rotundity  from  one 
1 of  the  temples  to  the  other,  they  call  the  fign  of  anger. 

‘ The  human  forehead  is  great,  even  when  confined  within  the 

* mediocrity  of  the  common  ftandard  ; and  magnitude  of  this  kind 

* contributes  to  clear  and  diftinCt  knowledge.  And  the  reafon  is, 

* that  a purer  blood  is  requifite  to  fuch  knowledge  ; fuch  asis  not 

* of  too  hot  a quality.  Wherefore  knowledge  is  concoCted  in  the 
‘ brain,  even  if  its  principle  be  the  heart.  But  a large  or 
c expanded  forehead  renders  the  humours  and  fpirits,  which  flow 
1 into  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  more  cool,  and  thereby  con- 
c tributes  to  diftin&nefs,  and  a clearer  apprehenflon. 

* But  if  magnitude  of  forehead  is  carried  to  excefs,  thefe 
€ fame  fpirits  are  cooled  more  than  is  fit.  Hence  flownefs  of  ap- 
c prehenfion,  of  judgment,  in  conduCL  Ariftotle  clafles  fuch  per- 
6 fons  with  oxen.  But  if  the  forehead  be  fmail,  the  fpirits  from 

* the  covering  of  hair,  and  the  humours  in  the  anterior  region, 

* are  lefs  cooled  than  is  requifite  ; but  heat  occafions  too  quick  a 

* decifion,  and,  by  the  agitation,  intercepts  and  reftrains  purity 

* of  perception  and  judging.  The  philofopher,  in  his  phyhogno- 
‘ mies,  ranks  fuch  with  fwine.  In  his  Killory  of  Animal's  he 

* calls  them  fickle  ; and  the  aflertion  applies  on  account  of  the 
c faulty  promptitude  with  which  they  form  their  opinions. 

‘ in  the  winding  of  the  hair  from  the  forhead  to  the  temples 
( either  an  angle,  and  that  a very  confpicuous  one,  is  formed  ; 
‘ or  one  lefs  remarkable  ; or  a curve  without  angles.  This  ar- 
‘ rangement  of  the  hair  we  find  in  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  if 
1 his  portrait  be  exa£t.  Ferrantcs  Gonzago,  Profper  Columnius, 

* and,  laftly,  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  had  eminently  confpi- 
‘ cuous  angles  ; and  of  civil  and  literary  characters,  within  my 

* own  memory,  Jacobus  Arabella,  and  my  father  Claramontius. 
< Angles  of  this  fort,  unlefs  they  are  enormous,  indicate  judg- 

* ment  : for  the  bone  of  the  fcull  is  thinner  in  that  part  thaji 
‘ that  part  of  the  forehead,  and  therefore,  when  it  is  uncovered, 
1 the  fpirits  of  the  anterior  ventricles  are. more  expofed  to  cold, 

* and  being  thereby  rendered  purer,  produce  a founder  judgment. 

‘ Thofe 
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* Thofe  who  have  ä wrinkled  forehead  are  thoughtful ; tof 
4 while  we  are  thinking  \ve  contract  it  into  wrinkles  : whert 

* gloomy  it  denotes  fadnefs  ; when  cloudy,  bolduefs  ; when  flern, 
4 feventy.  A lowering  forehead  denotes  loud  lamentation  ; 
4 fmooth,  it  betokens  cheerfulnefs  i hence  that  expreflion  of  the 
4 comic  Poet — Expornge  frontem — expand  your  forehead  ; that 
4 is,  look  cheerfully.  When  wrinkles  extend  in  a perpendicular 
4 direction,  and  not  lengthwife,  they  denote  a propenfity  to  an- 
4 ger ; for  under  the  influence  of  this  paflion  the  forehead  is 
4 thus  contracted  and  wrinkled.  Pokemo,  in  his  figure  of  a fur- 

4 ly  man,  beftowes  wrinkles  on  him. 

4 A rough  forehead,  in  the  firfl:  place  denotes  impudence  j and 
4 if  it  is  likewife  of  a large  fize,  it  is  an  indication  even  of  fero- 
4 city  : for  nature  has  afligned  to  the  human  foul,  in  virtue  of  its 
4 fuperior  dignity,  a much  more  ample  dominion  over  the  body 
4 than  to  the  foul  of  brutes.  The  perceptions  of  the  mind  ac- 
4 cordingly  fhine  out  in  the  face,  efpecially  in  the  eyes  and  fore- 
4 head.  Now  if  fuch  be  the  hardnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  of  the  flefh 
4 under  it,  that  it  affords  not  a free  paflage  to  this  emanation  of 
4 foul,  or  only  in  a very  inferior  degree,  it  is  a fign  of  impudence, 
4 to  which  we  aferibe  a hard  and  brazen  forehead  : hence  the  ex- 
‘ predion — That  is  not  a forehead  of  yours,  it  is  impenetrable  as  a 
4 plate  of  hardtft  fteel.  But  if  they  afford  no  paflage  whatever 

* there  feems  to  be  a tranfition,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
‘ from  human  tranfparency  to  brutal  groffnefs,  and  the  terrene  im- 
4 purity  of  the  beaks.  Polssmo  too  afligns  a rugged  forehead  to 
4 a man  of  a ferocious  character.  But  I.conjoin  hardnefs  with  rug- 

* gednefs  ; as  hardnefs  of  fkin  does  not  feem  to  be  freed  from 
4 impurity,  and,  of  courfe,  from  that  inequality,  which,  in 
4 conjunction  with  hardnefs,  produces  afperity.  Adamantius  af- 

* cribesitto  a crafty,  fometimesto  a fuiious,  perfon. 

4 An  uneven  forehead,  exhibiting  knobs  and  hollows,  leads  to 

* fufpeCl  a man  of  impofture  and  fraud.  So  fays  Adamantius. 
4 The  reafon  is,  that  this  inequality  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
4 bone  of  the  forehead,  but  feems  to  proceed  from  the  gathering 

* together  of  the  mufclcs,  in  which  likewife  their  ftrength  con- 

* li.li. 
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* fills.  Now  the  mufcles  of  the  forehead  have  this  faculty,  that 
4 they  can  diverfify  the  figure  of  it  at  pleafure,  by  fometimes 
4 contra&ing  fmoothing  it.  But  to  Vary  the  forehead  at  pleafure 
4 is  the  charadteriilic  of  a crafty  perfön.  As  this  fign  imitates  a 
4 certain  indin&,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  Angularity  of  a 
4 remarkable  forehead.* 


x. 

PEUSCHEL. 

Tranßated from  the  German. 

4 The  length  of  the  forehead  extends  from  one  of  the  temples 

* to  the  other,  and  ufually  occupys  a fpace  of  about  nine  times 

* the  breadth  of  the  thumb.  The  forehead,  confidered  in  its 
4 breadth,  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  which,  in  order  to  an- 
4 nounce  a man  judicious,  and  happily  organized,  ought  to  be  de- 
4 licately  arched  in  relief,  without  flattening  or  finking.  The 
4 firft  of  thefe  parts  is  the  indication  of  memory ; the  fecond  dif- 

* clofes  flrength  of  judgment  ; and  the  third,  richnefs  of  genius.* 
(We  (hall  fpeak  in  one  of  the  following  Lectures  of  the  figns  of 
memory.) 

JO  ' 

pF 

4 A forehead  quite  round  is  no  imputation  on  either  memory  or 

* genius  ;-but  if  the  middle  divifion  is  the  mod  fpacious  and  the 

* mod  prominent,  you  have  the  diftindtive  character  of  a fuperior 
4 judgment.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  upper  fe&ion  is  more  pro- 
4 minent  than  the  under,  memory  is  the  mod  predominant  of  the 
4 intelle&ual  faculties.  Finally,  if  the  lower  fedlion  has  mod  ex*- 
4 tent  and  elevation,  genius  has  the  afcendant. 

4 1 . A well  proportioned  forehead,  in  all  its  dimenfions  of  length 
4 and  of  breadth,  and  not  too  flefhy,  denotes  much  aptitude  and 
4 capacity  for  every  thing. 


4 2.  A fore- 
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* 2 .A  forehead  of  an  excejjive Jize  announces  a man  flow  of  cos- 
‘ ception,  but  who  retains  fo  much  the  more  tenacioufly  what 

* he  has  acquired.  Dull  and  fluggifh  in  forming  his  ideas  he  will 
‘ find  equally  difficulty,  and  feel  equal  reluctance,  in  executing 

* them. 

‘ 3.  A forehead  too  broad  indicates  a man  choleric,  proud,  vain, 
‘ and  bluilering. 

4 4.  A forehead  which  exceeds  the  vfual  dimenjion  in  length  and 

* breadth , and  which  at  the  fame  time  rifes  to  an  uncommon 

* height,  may  be  claffed  with  No.  2. 

* 5.  A fquare  forehead,’  (I  fcarcely  have  temper  to  tranfcribe 
fuch  nonfenfe)  ‘ which  prefents  diftinCtly'the  feven  planetary  lines 
*■  received  in  metapoicopy,  gives  affurance  of  a mind  judicious, 

* brave  and  tradable. 

‘ 6.  A forehead ßiort  and  narrow  is  the  fign  of  a very  contrad- 
c ed  underftanding. 

* 7.  A forehead  quite  round  conveys  the  idea  of  a man  choleric, 

* haughty,  impetuous,  and  vindidive. 

* 8.  With  a forehead  too  large  there  is  a propenfity  to  pride  ; 

* and  with  one  too finall,  a difpofition  to  anger  and  avarice. 

‘ 9.  There  areforeheads  altogether  immoveable^  the  flein  of  which 
‘ is  incapable  of  folds,  unlefs  the  eyelids  are  comprefied  or  ex- 
‘ tended  with  a violent  effort.  But  there  are  likewife  perfons 
‘ who  keep  their  eyes  continually  in  a downcalt  pofition,  and  for 
‘ that  reafon,  have  always  the  air  of  flumbering.  A look  of  this 

* kind  contributes  to  the  immoveablenefs  of  the  forehead,  and 

* you  will  remark  in  thofe  who  have  contraded  it,  an  invincible 

* careleffnefs  and  indifference.  The  real  caufe  of  the  unmovea- 
‘ blenefs  of  their  forehead  mud  be  fought  for  in  their  natural  in- 
‘ dolence.  By  long  habit,  and  want  of  exercife,  the  fkin  lofes 

‘ gradually, 
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% gradually,  and  to  a certain  degree,  its  flexibility,  efpecially  if 
‘ the  forehead  is  flefhy. 

* 10.  A forehead in  the  middle  chara&erizes  avarice.’— 
(Patience  at  length  fails  me.  Such  are  the  rafli  decifions  which 
have  fo  irreparably  injured  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  of  pbyfiog- 
nomy.  Avarice  is  a paflion  fo  very  complicated,  it  fo  much  de- 
pends on  our  fituation,  our  education,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
acceffory  circumflances,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly imprudent  to  maintain  that  fuch  a form  of  forehead  is  a fign  of 
avarice,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it  is  faid  of  fuch  another  fore- 
head that  it  indicites  a charadler  judicious  and  good,  of  much 
fenfibility  or  harfhnefs,  bold  or  timid,  gentle  or  violent.  There 
are  foreheads,  however,  which  bear  the  imprefs  of  a decided  pro- 
penfity  to  avarice,  and  the  flighted:  conjuncture  would  be,  perhaps 
fufficient  to  determine  this  propenfity.  The  mifer  imagines  he 
has  wants  which  he  really  has  not  ; he  finds  in  himfelf  neither 
energy  nor  refources  equal  to  the  fupply  of  thefe  wants,  and,  con- 
fequently,  feels  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to 
means  which  he  feels  he  does  not  poffefs.  The  choice  of  thefe 
means  colls  him  much  pain  and  trouble  ; and,  abforbed  in  the 
means,  he  lofes  fight  of  the  end  to  which  they  ought  to  lead,  and 
gives  them  the  preference.  Avarice  accordingly  has  its  root  in 
imagination  continually  creating  wants  to  itfelf,  and  which  finds 
not  at  home  fufficient  power  and  energy  to  overcome  or  to  fatisfy 
them.  In  conformity  to  thefe  data  I affix  the  term  mifer  to  the 
perfon  who  is  tormented  by  cravings  which  he  is  incapable  of  gra- 
tifying ; and  this  definition  proves  that  avarice  is  the  paffion  of 
little  fouls  ; that  it  suppofes  a want  of  energy,  or  unconfcioufnefs 
of  pofieffing  it.  The  man  who  poffeffes  fufficient  ßrength  in.  himfelf, 
has  no  occafon  to  look  abroad  for  fupport.  The  mofl  powerful 
among  men  was  alfo  the  mofl  generous  and  the  mofl  noble  : no 
one  ever  was  more  exempt  from  avarice,  he  had  every  thing  with- 
in himfelf  and  nothing  without ; but  he  was  fo  powerful  of  him- 
felf that  he  reduced  all  into  fubjedtion,  as  his  exclufive  property, 
and  impreffed  on  all  the  feal  of  his  fupreme  power.  On  rifing  up 
to  God  himfelf,  we  fliould  find  the  moll  difinterefled  of  all  beings, 
becaufe  He  is  felf- fufficient,  and  poffefies  all  things. 
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Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fettle  the  general  figns  which  diftinguifh 
dfnterefednefs  from  avarice . An  internal  force,  capable  of  fubdu- 
ing  thofe  wants  which  attempt  to  enflave  ua — this  is  what  confti- 
tutes  a character  generous  and  difinterefed.  The  want  of  fuch  inter- 
nal force,  or  a fe'nfe  of  deficiency  in  refpedt  of  this  energy,  renders 
a ntan  pufllanimousy  and  a mifer.  At  the  fame  time  this  deter- 
midate  quantity  of  energy,  or  want  of  energy,  may  take  direc- 
tion entirely  different,  and  does  not  always  degenerate  into 
avarice.  With  the  fame  degree  of  force  or  feeblenefs,  fuch  an 
individual,  placed  in  a fortunate  fituation,  favoured  by  education 
and  circumftances,  will  purfue  a track  entirely  oppofitc,  wilt 
create  to  himfelf  other  wants,  and  will  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of 
analogous  paflions,  which  may,  perhaps,  turn  out  as  much  to  his 
honour  as  avarice,  properly  fo  called,  would  have  difgraced  him  : 
he  wiil  become  avaricious  of  time , covetuons  of  great  aäions,  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  doing  good  ; but  his  ruling  pafiion  will  ever  be 
limited  to  the  object  which  occupys  him  in  preference,  and  he 
will  purfue  it  with  a reftlefs  a&ivity;  Now  that  a charadler  thus- 
determinate  fhould  have,  as  a neceffary  attribute,  a forehead  funk 
in  the  middle , is  an  opiniqn  which  cannot  be  adopted  upon  induc- 
tions the  moft  pofitive.  From  this  one  example  we  fee  how  unwar- 
rantable it  is  to  tarnifh  a man’s  reputation  upon  a fingle  and  an 
arbitrary  fign,  efpecially  if  that  fign  is  taken  from  the  folid  parts. 
This,  however,  was  the  ufual  method  of  the  ancients,  and  of  fuch 
of  the  moderns  as  have  traced  their  footfteps.  The  philofophi- 
cal  phyfionomift  goes  very  differently  to  work  ; he  applies  himfelf 
to  the  folution  of  the  firft  general  caufes  of  the  paflions  to  fix 
the  degree  and  the  hind  of  afiivity  and  paßibility.  of  which  every 
individual  is  fufceptible.  He  never  forgets  that  the  general  mafs 
of  our  energy,  that  the  pofitive  fum  of  the  fentiments  and  powers 
intrufted  to  us,  invariably  refides  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  face* 
and  that  the  voluntary  and  arbitrary  ufe  which  we  make  of  thofe 
powers  unfolds  itfelf  in  the  moveable  parts.  The  bony  fyftem 
fhc  ws  us  man  fuch  as  he  is  capable  of  being  ; the  foft  parts  difcover 
•what  he  is— and,  if  we  poflefled  the  means  of  examining  them  in 
a ftate  of  perfect  calmnefs  and  exemption  from  pafiion,  they 
would  difclofe  even  the  moft  latent  difpofitions. — But  let  us 
return  to  Pcufchel,  who  with  all  his  faults,  is  neverthelefs  an  ori- 
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ginal  obferver,  of  much  greater  exadtnefs  than  mod  of  his  prede- 
decefiors.) 

* ii.  A forehead  quite  finooth , without  gatherings  or  wrinkles, 
4 and  whofe  fliining  fkin  feems  glued  to  the  bone,  denotes  a man 
4 fanguine,  ardent,  fond  of  drefs  and  gallantry.’  (I  have  found 
foreheads  of  this  defcription  in  perfons  the  mod  moded  and 
phlegmatic.) 

4 12.  A forehead  whofe  furface  is  fmooth,  and  wrin Med  only 
4 toward  the  under  party  above  the  nofe,  prognoilicates  a man  cho- 
4 leric,  deceitful,  perfidious,  and  wicked.  He  will  be  either  me» 
* lancholic-fanguine,  or  fanguine*melanchlic.’  (This  is  partly 
vague,  partly  falfe.) 

4 13.  A hairy  forehead  fuppofes,  in  general,  a conception,  ex- 
4 ceffively  flow?  and  when,  befides,  the  lines  of  the  forehead  are 
4 interrupted  and  cut  fhort,  they  announce  a propenfity  to  liber- 
4 tinifm  and  cozening  ; they  even  fometimes  becpme  the  preffage 
6 of  a violent  death.’  (!!!) 

Let  me  terminate  this  cloud  of  quotation  with. 


XI. 


Mr.  de  Pernetty. 

* The  bell  formed  head  being  not  exactly  fpherical,  and  its 
4 convex  roundnefs  being  affected  by  the  flattening  or  depreflion« 
4 of  the  temples,  the  roundnefs  of  the  forehead  is  not  exadt ; 

4 there  refults  from  it  a form  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
4 denominate  fquare  : befides,  the  forehead  is  not  exactly  convex 
4 from  the  root  of  the  nofe  up  to  the  hair.  We  call  that  around 
* forehead  wfyofe  form  approaches  nearefl  to  convexity  whether 
4 from  the  nofe  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  or  from  the  one  temple  to 
4 the  other.  The  open  forehead  is  that  whofe  figure  approxi-^ 
4 mates  to  the  oblong  fquare,  with  a convexity  which  makes  part 
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4 of  the  circumference,  fomewhat  flattened,  or  a great  circle,, 

4 proportionally  with  the  length  of  the  fquare.  This  is  like- 
4 wife  what  they  call  a noble  forehead,  when  the  lines  or  furrows 
4 do  not  disfigure  it  by  their  number,  by  their  depth,  and  by  their 
* directions.  A well  proportioned  forehead  is  that  which  is  equal 
4 to  the  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  face,  and  whofe  breadth, 

4 from  temple  to  temple,  is  double  the  height.  This  is  likewife 
4 called  a largh  forehead.  If  it  has  lefs  heighth  or  breadth,  it  is  a 
4 fmall  forehead.  The  forehead  large,  fquare,  and  open  announces 
6 a perfon  of  underftanding  and  good  fenfe,  of  quick  conception, 
4 and  capable  of  advifing  well  ; fot  it  is  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be, 
4 having  the  belt  ' proportioned  form,  and  the  moft  adapted  to 
4 facilitate  the  functions  of  the  foul.  We  obferve  this  form  of 
4 forehead  in  the  antiques  which  reprefent  Homer,  Plato,  and 
4 many  other  perfons  of  remote  antiquity.  We  likewife  find  it 
4 in  moft  portraits  of  the  moderns  who  are  celebrated  for  genius  ; 
4 in  thofe  of  Newton,  Montefquieu,  and  fo  many  others.’  (So 
far  from  prefenting  this  open  forehead,  of  which  Mr.  de  Pernetty 
fpeaks,  the  antiques  which  reprefent  Homer  all  have  a furrowed 
forehead.  The  wrinkles  we  p rceive  in  it  are  not  confufed,  I ad- 
mit ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  diftinCt,  regular,  and  fpacious  ; 
but  the  whole  by  no  means  fuggefts  the  idea  of  an  open  and 
fquare  forehead.  I find  it  ftillltfs  in  the  bulls  of  Plato,  whofe  fore- 
head differs  effentialiy  from  that  of  Homer.  The  heads  of  Clarke, 
of  Addifon,  and  of  Steele,  may  be  ranked  with  thofe  which  are 
moft  diftinguifliable  for  a forehead  open,  but  not  fquare.  I have 
generally  remarked  that  almoft  all  the  foreheads  of  the  celebrated 
characters  of  England  are  admirably  arched  a-top.) 

4 Galen  calls  thofe  forms  of  forehead  non-natural  which  devi- 
4 ate  from  the  fquare.  If  this  deviation  from  the  fquare  form  in- 
4 dicated  a defeCt  in  the  underftanding  and  judgment,  it  might 
4 be  pollible  to  conclude  from  it,  in  general,  this  defeCt ; but  this 
4 would  be  a falfe  conclufion,  becaufe  this  fquare  form  of  forehead 

4 indicates,  in  truth, the  perfections  of  which  vve  have  fpoken,  with- 
4 out,  however,  being  abfolutely  requilite,  and  without  excluding 
4 all  others.  Some  phylionomilts  have  pretended,  notwithftand- 

6 ing,’  (and  I am  entire!  j of  their  opinion,)  4 * 6 that  a too  fenfible 

4 con- 
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* convexity  of  forehead  taken  from  the  root  of  the  hair  to  the 
4 eyebrows,  is  a fign  of  ftupidity  or  imbecility,  and  that  this  con- 
4 vexity,  confidered  from  one  of  the  temples  to  the  other,  an- 
4 nounces  a propenfity  to  anger.  Ariftotle  compares  them  to  the 
4 forehead  of  the  afs.’  (The»oppofite  Torrn  of  forehead  inclines 
much  more  to  the  choleric  temperament.) 

* If  the  iize  of  the  forehead  be  exceffive,  the  fpace  which  the 
4 fpirits  ‘have  to  traverfe  is  too  vafk  ; thecoldnefs  of  the  brain  ex- 
4 tinguifhes  their  fire  and  activity  : hence  the  man  becomes  flow 
4 of  conception,  and  this  is  communicated  to  all  his  determina- 
4 tions  and  actions.  This  is  the  forehead  of  the  ox.’  (The 
magnitude  of  the  forehead  alone  is  far  from  being  the  only  thing 
which  imprefles  on  the  ox  his  cheradter  of  ftupidity.  Were  this 
the  diftindtive  character  of  ftupidity  the  elephant  would  be  of  all 
animals  the  moft  llupid  ; whereas  he  is,  in  truth,  the  mofl  intelli- 
gent. The  air  and  charadter  of  ftupidity,  afcribed  to  the  ox, 
proceed  from  the  form  and  pofition  of  his  forehead  : a flight  de- 
gree of  attention  will  be  fufficiept  to  convince  you  of  it.) 

4 If  the  forehead  offends  from  exceffive  fmallnefs,  the  current 
4 of  the  fpirits  through  it  is  difturbed  and  confounded  j.the  judg- 
4 ment  does  not  wait  to  compare  ideas  : it  is  precipitate  and  de- 
4 fedtive.  Such  foreheads  are  a kin  to  that  of  the Jiog.  Ariftotle 

* fays  that  they  announce  inconftancy  and  indocilily. 

4 The  concurrence  of  the  root  of  the  hair  with  the  upper  part 
6 of  the  temples  forms  a fenfible  angle  in  this  inflection.  Some- 
4 tims  the  forehead  terminates  there  in  a circular  form.  This  ap- 

* pears  more  commonly  in  the  female  forehead,  where  the  hair 
4 rarely  terminates  in  a decided  point  in  the  middle.  The  angle 
4 juft  mentioned  gives  to  the  forehead  the  fquare  form  ; but  if 
4 this  angle  extend  too  far,  it  changes  the  form,  and  becomes  a 
4 defect. 

4 It  is  necefiary  to  diflipguifh  between  the  narrow  and  contradt- 
4 ed,  and  the  low  forehead.  This  laft  means  a forehead  on  which 
4 the  ha’r  defcends  too  far,  and  mars  its  natural  proportion  in  re- 
‘ fpedt  of  height,  which  is  the  third  part  of  the  face  j the  nofe 

Q 4 4 oc- 
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« occupying  the  fecond  ; and  the  fpace  from  the  nofe  to  the 
« point  of  the  chin,  the  third.  The  narrow  and  contracted  fore- 
« head  i$  when  the  hair  encroaches  too  far  from  the  temples  upon 
« the  forehead,  and  diminifhes  its  requifite  breadth.  It  is  that  of 

* the  hog. -—To  the  fmall  forehead  is  afcribed  vivacity  of  temper,  a 

* difpofition  to  prattle,  unfteadinefs,  and  a ralh,  inconfiderate 
« judgment  $ but  the  narrow  forehead  is  condemned  as  being  the 
? indication  of  folly,  of  indocility,  of  gluttony,  &c.  The  an- 
« cient  Romans  confidered  alow  forehead,  when  not  exceffive,  as 
« as  a trait  of  beauty. 


< Infignem  tenul  fronte  Lycorida 
« Cyri  torret  amor.  Hor.* 

Winckleman  has  made  the  fame  remark,  which  certainly  well 
defer ves  infertion.  Let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf. 


xii. 

* The  forehead,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  ought  to  be  low. 

« This  form  is  fo  appropriated  to  all  the  ideal  heads,  and  to  the 
c youthful  figures  of  ancient  art,  that  it  is  fufficlent  to  enable  us 
‘ to  difiinguifti  between  an  ancient  and  a modern  produdion. 
« By  the  elevated  forehead  alone  I have  detefted  feveral  modern 
• bulls,  placed  very  high,  and  which  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
c examine  very  clofely.  We  met  with  very  few  of  our  artitts 
« who  have  paid  attention  to  this  kind  of  beauty.  I am  even 
« acquainted  with  fome  who,  in  figures  of  youth  of  both  fexes, 
‘ have  elevated  the  forehead  naturally  low,  and  made  the  hair  re- 
« tire,  in  order  to  produce  what  they  call  an  open  forehead.  In 
4 this  article,  as  in  many  others,  Bernini  has  fought  for  beauty 
< by  means  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  ancients. 

(He  himfelf  had  an  elevated  and  fpacious  forehead, and  forthisrea- 

fon,  perhaps,  was  lefs  fond  of  fiiort  foreheads.)  ‘ Baldinucci,  bis 
4 panegyrill,  informs  us  that  this  artift,  having  pnodelled  the  figure 
4 of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  youth,  had  removed  upward  the  hair  of  the 
4 young  king  from  off  the  forehead.  This  diffufe  Florentine, 
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c who  imagined  that  he  was  in  that  inflance  producing  a wonder- 
c ful  proof  of  his  hero’s  delicacy  of  tafte,  only  expofed  his  want 
f of  ta<?t  and  of  knowledge.  Any  one  may  make  the  experiment 
‘ on  a perfon  who  has  a low  forehead,  by  covering  the  hair  of 
6 the  forelock  with  his  fingers,  and  fuppofing  the  forehead  to  be 
‘ fo  much  elevat  ed  ; he  will  be  immediately  ftruck  with  a certain 
6 violation  of  proportion,  and  become  fenfible  how  prejudicial  to 
‘ beauty  an  elevated  forehead  may  be-’  (That  is  to  fay,  forfuch 
a given  forehead.  But  taking  it  inverfely,  I confidently  maintain  ; 
that  to  be  convinced  of  the  bad  effedt  of  a low  forehead,,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  cover  with  the  finger  the  upper  part  of  an  elevated  fore- 
head, and  to  fuppofe  it  fo  much  fhortened  : how  fenfibly  will  the 
violation  of  proportion  then  appear  ! £ mean,  in  that  individual,. 
Any  face  whatever  will  always  be  difproportionate,  at  leaft  in  the 
eyes  of  an  experienced  phyfionomift,  the  moment  you  add  or  re* 
trench.  Wincklemann’s  obfervation,  therefore,  proves  nothing 
cither  as  to  the  beauty  of  low,  or  the  uglinefs  of  elevated  fore- 
heads : though,  on  the  other  hand,  I cheerfully  admit  that,  in 
general,  low  foreheads  are  more  agreeable,  more  exprefiive,  and 
more  beautiful  than  elevated  foreheads. ) 

‘ In  conformity  to  this  maxim,  the  Circaflian  women,  to  have 
f the  appearance  of  a low  forehead,  comb  down  the  hair  of  the 
? front  locks,  fo  that  it  approaches  almofl  to  the  eyebrows.’  (It 
is  impoffible  for  me  to  conceive  how  Winckelman,  the  Apoßle  of 
beauty , fhould  have  undertaken  the  elogium  of  fuch  a piece  of 
dress;  or  how  Winckelmann  the  Phyfionomifi  could  have  pardoned 
it.) 

< Ancient  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  Horace,  in  cde- 
f brating  his  inßgnem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida,  meant  to  defcribe  a low 
e forehead  ; angußa  & parva  fronte , quodin  pulchritudinis  forma  com - 

* mendari  folet ; \the  low  and  fmall  forehead , ufuaily  eßeemed  an  article 
f of  beauty. ] But  Cruquius  has  not  hit  the  meaning  of  this 

* paffage,  for  he  fays,  in  the  remark  which  accompanies  it: 

* Tenuis  & rotunda  from  index  eßlibidinis  & mobilitatisßmplicittaifque' 
f fine  procaci  petulaniia  dolifque  meretricis  : \_a  fmall  round  forehead  is 
f the  indication  of  the  amorous  paJfion7  of  levity  and  ßmplicity7  without 

* the 
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4 the  lafcivious  petulence  and  the  cunning  of  the  courtezan?  (The 
commentator  Cruquius,  however,  expreffes  himfelf  with  more 
phyfiognomical  accuracy  than  Winckelmann,  for  a fmall  rounded 
forehead  is  neither  beautiful  nor  noble,  unlefs  it  be  only  half  con- 
vex.) Francis  Junius  is  equally  miftaken  refpedling  the  word 
tenuis  which  he  explains  by  the  «TraAcv  x.cu  tyocrahq  ^iruirov:  [the 
4 ßeek  atid  rofeid forehead~\  of  Anacreon’s  Bythallas.  The  from 

* tenuis  of  Horace  is  the  front  brevis  which  Martial  requires  in  a 

* handfome  youth.  Neither  is  it  proper  to  render  the  frons  minima 
4 of  Circe  in  Pctronius  by  petit  front , as  the  French  tranfiator 
4 has  done,  as  the  forehead  may  be  at  once  broad  and  low.’  (xh.v 

* more,  a certain  breadth  of  forehead  neceffarily  fuppofes  i.»  , it 
6 n>ust  be  low.)  We  may  give  Arnobius  credit  for  his  nik  on, 

* that  women  who  had  a high  forehead,  covere  _■  the  upper  part 
4 of  it  with  a fillet,  to  make  it  appear  fhorter.  To  give  th  <ce 
4 the  oval  form  and  the  perfection  ot  beauty,  the  hair  furrou ruling 
4 the  forehead  mu  ft  encompafs  the  temples  in  a circular  form,  a 
4 conformation  which  we  find  in  all  beautiful  women.’  (And 
which  is,  in  effeft,  the  mod  advantageous;  which  announces 
equal  dignity  of  foul,  and  accuracy  and  clearnefs  of  difeernment.) 

4 This  form  qf  forehead  is  fo  appropriate  to  all  the  ideal  heads, 
4 and  figures  of  youth  of  antient  art,  that  you  meet  with  none 
4 having  retiring  angles  and  without  hair  above  the  temples. 

* Very  few  of  our  modern  ftatuaries  have  made  this  remark  ; in 

* all  modern  reftaurations  of  youthful  male  heads  on  antique  fta~ 

4 tues,  you  obierve  at  once  this  injudicious  idea,  as  you  uniformly 
f find  the  hair  advancing  in  Hopes  upon  the  forehead.’ 

Let  us  now  return  to  Mr.  de  Pernetty,  who,  but  for  this  di- 
greffion,  would,  perhaps,  have  tired  us. 

4 If  fome  authors  are  to  be  believed,  nothing  but  what  is  mean 
4 and  effeminate  need  be  expe&ed  from  perfons  whofe  forehead 
4 offends  in  refpeft  of  fmallnefs.  Fuchfius  adds,  that  they  are  ex- 
4 tremely  irafcible,  unfteady,  volatile,  prattlers,  and  priggifh,  en- 
4 vious,  affe&ed  admirers  of  great  a&ions,  but  little  difpofed  to 
4 intitate  them,  becaufe  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  being  too  con- 
4 fined,  their  ideas  are  there  jumbled  and  confounded.  They  delight 
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f to  ftun  you  with  prcteftations  of  friendfhip  and  benevolence, 
4 but  the  heart  takes  little  interefi:  in  them  ; they  are  quickly  loft 
f in  their  attempts  to  reafon,  becaufe  they  are  able  neither  to  pre- 
‘ ferve  the  chain  entire,  nor  to  keep  fight  of  their  ohjed,  and 
f becaufe,  with  them,  the  tongue  always  outruns  the  mind. 

e A forehead  very  much  furrowed  and  wrinkled,  indicates  a 
e man  thoughtful  and  full  of  care  ; for  when  the  mind  is 
■ ferioufly  employed,  whether  with  anxiety  or  forrow,  we  con- 
6 trad  the  eyebrows. 

* Thofe  who  have  a cloudy,  lowering  forehead,  are  meditating 

* melancholy  fcenes,  or  daring  enterprifes  ; for  this  reafon, 

* Terence  puts  thefe  words  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  .his  charac- 

* ters,  to  his  friend  who  wore  a penfive  air  : exporrige  fronton, 
‘ fmooth  your  forehead. 

c When  the  wrinkles  or  furrows  have  a perpendicular  direction, 
6 they  announce  a choleric  perfon  ; for  fuch  wrinkles  are  formed 
e in  the  paroxyfms  of  that  paffion.  The  Latins  trails  this  kind 
c of  forehead,  frons  rugofa  : the  wrinkly  forehead.  But  a forehead 

* bard  and  rough  ( frons  afpera)  whofe  parched  hide  abforbs  the 
6 rays  of  light,  indicates  impudence  and  ferocity.  Thefe  are 

* what  we  call  brazen  foreheads , which  are  never  fufceptible  of  a 
‘ blufh,  änd  have  apropenfity  to  inhumanity,  and  fo  many  other 

* vices.  (When  the  unevenneffes  are  well,  difpofed,  fymmetricai 
and  fquare,  brazen  foreheads  of  this  fort  announce  a charader  in- 
finitely energetic  and  enterprizing  : but  it  would  be  extremely 
wrong  to  accufe  them  mdiferiminately  of  ferocity.  The  ferocious 
is  a weak  man,  Twho,  under  the  dominion  of  an,  arbitrary  im- 
pulfe,  rejoices  like  a madman  in  the  calamity  of  another  j who, 
like  the  mifer,  employs  the  means  as  the  end.  Now  no  one  but  a 
being  exceffively  weak,  can  overlook  the  end  of  an  adion,  in  at- 
taching himfelf  to  the  means.) 


The  uneven  forehead  feems  compofed  of  fmall  eminences, 
* which  form  as  it  were  ridges  intermixed  with  valleys  and  little 
- k°llows : it  is  the  indication  of  a propenfity  to  trick  and  im- 

i pofture* 
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* pofture,  especially  when  the  prominences  are  the  effe&  only  of 

* the  repeated  contrablion  of  the  fkin,  and  of  the  mufcles  which 
4 it  covers,  and  not  of  the  form  of  the  bone  of  the  fcull.  For 

* there  is  nothing  in  this  cafe  but  the  action  of  the  mufcles, 

‘ which,  being  an  effe£l  of  the  will,  draw  back,  contract,  or  ex- 
4 tend  the  fkin. — Now  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
4 perty  only  of  a cheat,  an  impoflure,  a knave,  to  mafic  his  fore-* 

4 head  at  pleafure,  by  imprefling  upon  it  whatever  motions  he 
4 thinks  fit  to  practife.  To  unmafk  him,  then,  we  mufl  obferve 
4 his  eyes,  in  which  the  emotions  of  the  heart  are  more  naturally 
4 difplayed.’  (How  eafy  is  it  to  view  the  fame  objedt  in  two 
different  points  of  light!  For  my  part,  it  appears  tome  inconteft- 
able,  Firft,  that  the  bony  part  of  the  forehead  never  changes : this 
it  is  impofflble  to  deny.  Secondly,  the  fkin  of  the  forehead  being 
fpread  over  the  bone,  it  mufl  be  regulated  by  the  latter ; it  has  the 
power  of  contraction,  but  in  a certain  manner  only.  Thirdly,  the 
wrinkles  of  the  forehead  are  a confequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
fkin,  and,  of  courfe,  a confequence  of  the  a&ion  of  the  motion  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  pain,  &c.  In  order,  then,  that  the  cheat 
fliould  not  betray  himfelf  by  the  forehead,  he  mufl  poflefs  the 
power  of  fmoothing  the  fkin  of  it  at  pleafure,  of  reducing  it  to  a 
flate  of  ina&ivity  and  impaflibility.  The  wrinkles  are  the  infor- 
mers again (l  the  cheat : they  contribute  more  to  unmafk  him 
than  any  thing  elfer  Let  the  forehead  be  otherwife  as  energetic, 
33  harfh  as  you  will,  the  man  is  not  for  that  a cheat,  God  did  not 
create,him  fuch.  It  is  true,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  a quantity 
or  fuch  a defedl  of  energy,  may  favour  the  propenfity  to  roguery, 
but  does  not  neceflarily  lead  to  it,  and  the  bony  fyflem  of  the 
forehead  is,  at  moil,  only  an  indication  of  this  propenfity.  That 
being  the  cafe,  and  the  folid  parts  not  admitting  any  fpecies  of 
difiimulation,  it  will  be  flill  neceflary  to  confult  the  movements 
of  the  fkin,  or  the  wrinkles,  which  will  afiift  us  in  refol.ving  the 
queflion,  Is  this  man  a cheat,  or  not  ? Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that 
the  wrinkles  can  explain  the  myflery,  and  they  only  can  do  it,  is 
it  creditable  that  the  cheat  is  capable  of  effacing  their  traces  as 
eafily  as  he  can  wipe  the  fweat  from  his  forehead  ? that  he  is  able 
to  extirpate  them  fo  completely,  as  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of 
their  re-appearance,  at  the  moment»  perhaps»  when  he  is  leafl 

aware 
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aware  of  it  ? Never  will  he  acquire  the  power  of  doing  this  ; 
how  then  dares  any  one  affirm  with  a confident  tone,  that  the  cheat 
tan  fnajk  his  forehead  at  pleafure  by  tmprejjing  on  it  ‘whatever  move- 
ments he  thinks fit  to  prafiife  ? Let  me  be  underftood,  however.  I 
<lo  not  fay,  4 that  the  cheat  is  incapable  of  difguifing  himfelf 
on  the  contrary,  he  foinetimes  fucceeds.  Neither  do  I fay,  « that 
‘ the  forehead  is  always  the  infallible  dete&or  of  the  cheat  but 

* I fay,  4 that  if  the  cheat  is  liable  to  detection  by  the  forehead» 
‘ —it  matters  not,  whether  it  be  the  folid  form  or  the  movement 

* of  the  dein  which  betray  him,— then  he  is  rendered  incapable  of 
4 diffimulation,  as  he  has  neither  the  power  of  altering  the  bony 
4 fyftem  of  the  forehead,  nor  of  effacing  its  diftindtive  wrin- 
4 kies»’ 

/ ' • 

It  is  eafier  to  pradlife  impoflure  in  things  which  do  not,  than 
in  thofe  which  do  exift,  and  that  is  one  of  the  cafes  in  which  it 
may  be  faid  : A city  that  is fiet  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid . 

4 There  are  then,’  continues  Mr.  de  Pernetty,  4 different  forts 
4 of  foreheads,  and  thefe  differences  are  extremely  perceptible 

* even  to  thofe  who  confider  them  with  no  extraordinary  degree 
4 of  attention.  Some  prepoffefs  us  in  favour  of  the  perfon, 
4 others  to  his  difadvantage.  In  effect,  a ferene  forehead  an- 
4 nounces  habitual  tranquillity  of  foul,  and  gentlenefs  of  charac- 
4 ter.  It  is  a faying  of  Seneca  : Nothing  is  truly  fublfme  but  the 
4 moft  exalted  virtue,  and  nothing  great,  but  what  is,  at  the  fame 
4 time,  calm  and  gentle.  The  region  of  the  atmofphere  next 
4 the  liars  is  not  obfcured  with  clouds,  nor  agitated  with  tempefts, 
4 like  the  inferior  regions,  where  boifterous  winds  fpread  tumult 
4 and  confufion  : all  there  is  perfedt  tranquillity.  In  like  man- 
4 ner  a great  foul,  an  elevated  and  fublime  genius,  enjoys  undif- 
4 turbed  repofe  ; he  has  a modelt  and  gentle  air,  a ferene  and  ma- 
4 jeltic  forehead. 

4 But  an  open  and  inviting  forehead  is  very  frequently  the  in- 
4 dication  of  fawning  and  flattery,  fometimes  of  a man  who  is 
4 actually  fpreading  a fnare  for  you,  We  fee  this  frontem  expor- 
4 red  am  & blandam  fi_fmooth  and  fanning  forehead'}  in  dogs,  who 

4 flatter 
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* flatter  you  for  a bone  to  gnaw,  the  oppofite  of  the  fevere  an 4 
e cloudy  forehead,  which  is  the  index  of  anxiety,  of  harfhnefs  of 

* chara&er,  fometimes  that  of  courage,  but  at  the  fame  time  of 
‘ ferocity  : fuch  are  the  foreheads  of  the  lion,  the  bull,  and  the 
c maftiff.’ — ‘(Thefe  three  foreheads,  which  Mr.  de  Pernetty  here 
jumbles  into  one  and  the  fame  clafs,  are  neverthelefs  entirely 

* different.) 

‘ The  beauty  of  the  forehead  then  confifts  not  only  in  its 

* largenefs,  its  round  or  fquare  form ; but  in  its  exa&  proportion 

* with  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  as  well  as  in  its  majelly,  its  fe- 

* verity,  and  in  the  graces  which  accompany  thefe.  We  are 

* flruck  with  the  beautiful,  we  admire  it,  we  are  fubdu- 

* ed  by  the  graceful,  we  love  it.  The  former  is  the  pulcher 

* of  the  Romans  ; the  fecond  is  their  formofus,  or  their  pulchritudo 

* cum  'vemißate  ; ^beauty  and  grace  united  .3 

* An  ugly  forehead  is  one  that  offends  by  excefs  of  whatever 

* kinds  or  by  other  of  the  defeats  which  we  have  pointed  out,  un- 

* der  the  epithets  of  auftere,  rugged,  harfh,  cloudy,  &c.  and 
‘ which  the  Romans  expreffed  by  from  gibbofa,  from  afpera9rugofa9 
6 obnubilofa , trjfiis,  obfcura , obduäayferaIis9  8c  c* 

* A forehead  wrinkled,  before  age  has  impreffed  its  own  traces, 

* indicates  a melancholic  temperament,  which  has  been  plunged 

* in  the  anxieties  and  inquietudes  of  bufinefs,  engaged  in  the|pur- 
i fuits  of  ungratified  ambition,  or  in  a courfe  of  uninterrupted 

* and  fevere  application  to  fludy ; but  the  flern  conflri&ed  fore- 
( head,  which  the  Romans  calledjfi*o«j  conßriäay  from  ,caperata9 
c ufually  denotes  severity  and  malignant  censure,  as  well  as  envy. 

* Hence  that  exprefiion  of  Petronius,  alluding  to  Cafo  the 

* Cenfor; 

Quid  me  fpe&atis  conftricta  fronte  Catones? 

‘ It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a general  propofition,  mom- 

* ß rum.  in  fronte , momßrum  in  animo:  \_Amonßcrin  forehead , amonßer 
‘ in  mind.] 

‘ As  to  the  lines  or  furrows  perceptible  in  the  forehead,  and 

‘ which 
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* which  crofs  it  in  height,  in  breadth,  or  in  any  other  direöion,  it 

* is  well  known,  that  the  fewer  in  number  and  of  the  lefs  depth 
4 thefe  lines  are,  the  more  they  denote  humidity  of  temperament 
‘ as  may  be  obferved  in  infants,  in  young  perfons,  and  in  females. 

* Broad  lines  announce  a gentle  warmth,  becaufe  it  is  tempered 
‘ by  humidity,  and  difcovcr  a gay  and  chearful  difpofition,  which 

* has  not  been  greatly  foured  by  the  revcrfes  of  fortune.  Narrow 

* hnes  feem  to  be  peculiar  to  females,  and  men  of  an  effeminate 
4 character.  There  are  ufually  five  or  feven  lines,  never  lefs 
4 than  three.  Such  as  are  ftraight  and  continuous  indicate  a 
‘ happy  temperament,  conftancy,  firmnefs,  and  reCtitude.  Thofe 

* which  are  broken  and  wind  about  irregularly  are  an  indication 

* of  the  contrary,  when  they  recede  very  much  from  the  flraight 

* hne,  and  interfeCf  each  other  in  different  directions.  The  lines 
; which  extend  in  ramifications,  are,  it  is  fäid,  tbe  indication  of  a 

* projector,  of  a man  irrefolute  and  unfleady.’ 

5 have  only  to  add,  that  X pretend  not  to  approve  of  every 
thing  which  I have  paffed  over  without  remark,  in  thefe  different 
extraCts.  A more  particular  difcufiion  would  have,  of  itfelf,  fil„ 
led  a volume.  Befides,  the  obfervations  of  the  authors  whom  I 
have  quoted,  ought  to  have  been  fupported  by  accurate  drawings, 
without  which  we  always  fay  too  much,  or  toq  little,  in  phyfiog- 
nomy.  - ■*' 


Additions 

To  THE  preceeduig  Chapter.  a. 

. annexed  plate  will  elucidate  feveral  of  our  doClrinal  pofi- 
tions.  Sagacity,  perfpicacity,  profundity— thefe  are  the  qualities  I 
fpy  in  the  three  profiles  under  infpe&ion.  No.  i.  is  not  an 
uni verfal  genius  ; he  feleCts,  and  attaches  himfelf  to  a particular 
point  : No.  2,  embraces  a more  ample  field,  and  ranges  through 
it  at  his  eafe  : No.  3,  lays  hold,  in  objects,  of  every  thing  they  ' 
prefent  : he  digs,  he  penetrates,  he  examines  them  in  their  com- 
bination, he  decompounds  them,  and  confideis  all  the  parts  fepa- 

rately,. 
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rately>*  I,  Is  the  bed  difpofed  for  the  arts  ; 2,  has  mod  taße  } 
3,  is  the  greated  philofopher.  Forehead  1.  has  nothing  keen,  it  is 
iimple  and  open  : this  man  is  capable  of  extrading  the  quintedence 
of  things,  without  employing  violent  efforts  ; his  look  concen- 
trates, as  in  a focus,  the  rays  which  the  forehead  has  colleded. 
With  that  contour  more  (haded  and  more  compad,  2,  will  better 
didinguifh,  and  ad  with  greater  effed,  than  the  preceeding  : 3, 
advances  diredly  to  the  point  : what  he  has  once  laid  hold  of,  he 
never  lets  go  : he  difpofes  his  materials  with  more  care  and  reflec- 
tion, but  with  lefs  intelligence  and  tade  than  the  other  two  his 
bony  conditution  implies  mental  firmnefs  not  eafily  to  be  ihaken 
or  turned  from  his  purpofe.  The  form  of  the  forehead,  however, 
(lopes  rather  too  much,  and  the  projedion  refulting  from  it  is  too 
mean  to  permit  this  head  to  rank  among  thofe  of  great  men.  It 
is  impoflible  for  me  to  exprefs  it  too  decidedly,  the  fmalled  con- 
cavity of  forehead  is  of  adonifhing  fignificancy,  and  is  frequently 
' inexpreflibly  injurious  to  the  charader.  Obferve  farther,  in  thefe 
three  portraits,  the  harmony  of  the  forehead  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  face,  with  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  the  cheek  bone,  the 
lips,  the  chin,  the  eyes  the  eyebrows,  and  the  hair.  Were  I a 
prince,  1,  fhould  be  my  defigner : 2,  my  reader;  and  3,  my 
comptroller-general. 

Seneca.  B. 

This  head  cannot  poffibly  be  that  of  Senaca,  If  he  Is  the  author 
of  the  works  which  bear  his  name.  The  forehead  Indeed  fiiggeffs 
the  richnefs  of  imagination,  and  the  energy  of  the  Latin  Philo- 
fopher,  but  fo  far  from  harmonizing  with  his  delicacy  and  inge- 
nious manner,  it  is  hard.,  inflexible,  untractable  The  whole 
of  the  phyfionomy  bears  the  Lme  imprefs.  Every  thing  in  it 
is  full  of  force  and  impetuofity?  every  thing  announces  violent 
naffions,  eafily  roufed,  but  calmed  with  difficulty.  There  is  m 
each  part  feparately,  and  in  their  union,  a (hocking  coarfenefs 
and  vulgarity.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair  and  of  the  beard, 
the  form  of  the  eyebrows,  that  of  the  mouth,  of  the  clnn  and 
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•neck,  equally  contribute  to  produce  this  difagreeable  effedl.  This 
face,  however,  is  not  deftitute  of  intereft,  becaufe  it  is  complete 
and  homogeneous  in  all  its  points.  Whenever  he  pleafes,  he  will 
beail  eye,  and  all  ear  ; and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  faying  a great 
deal.  That  fufpicious  look  pries  into  your  thoughts  and.difcovers 
them.  The  wrinkles  about  the  root  of  the  nofe  and  the  eyebrows 
conceal  an  hundred  anfwers  inftead  of  one,  to  every  queftion  you 
can  prcpofe.  Do  not  undertake  tofubdue  that  forehead,  if  it  re- 
fill you.  The  mouth  promifes  at  molt  a charadler  frank  and 
trufty  : but  you  muft  expedl  from  it  neither  delicacy  nor  ceremo- 
nious circumfpe&ion.  Finally,  the  nofe  is  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  ; 
and,  without  reaching  the  fublime,  denotes  a mind  energetic,  pro- 
ductive, penetrating,  which,  with  all  its  eoarfenefs,  is  replete  with 
ingenuity  and  farcaltic  humour. 


Addition  C, 


Here  is  another  pretended  Seneca,  very  different  from  the  pro- 
ceeding, but  altogether  as  indifferent  a reprefentation,  in  its 
way.  The  profile  has,  however,  ten  times  more  ingenui- 
ty and  delicacy  than  the  large  portrait.  The  forehead,  conlider- 
ed  feparately  is  not  much  fuperior,  if  you  will : nay,  perhaps  it 
contains  not  very  extraordinary  fenfe,  but  you  cannot  refufe  to  it 
•either  profound  capacity,  or  power  of  reafoning,  or  uncommon 
firmnefs  ; it  turns  every  objedt  over  and  over,  and  examines  it  on 
all  tides.  The  reft  of  the  contour  is  perfedlly  homogeneous,  ani- 
mated with  the  fame  fpirit  of  analyfis  and  penetration,  but  af- 
fociated  at  the  fame  time  with  the  moil  exquifite  tafte.  The  eye 
too  difcpvers  fuperior  fagacity.  The  forehead  is  the  only  part 
where  I do  not  find  this  ; it  is  not  fufficiently  gentle  to 
charadlenze  the  man  of  tafte,  and  for  that  reafon  it  prefents  a 
oontraft.  It  is  this  part  which  forbids  me  to  aferibe  to  the  face 
below  delicacy  of  feeling,  though  I readily  allow  it  that  of  judg- 
ing. The  whole  announces  more  ingenuity  than  ftrong  fenfe. 


Voj,.  III. 
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Addition  D. 

I have  forgotten  whom  this  portrait  reprefents,  but  a name  is 
of  no  fignificancy,  and,  I will  anfwer  for  it,  the  original  is  a man 
prudent  and  clear- lighted,  an  accurate  difcerner,  and  a juft  reafon- 
cr.  Without  reaching  the  fublime,  without  being  a phiiofopher, 
properly  fo  called,  or  a poetical  genius,  he  is  a man  of  fcience,  of 
erudition,  and  pofTeffed  of  very  extenlive  knowledge.  Refclute 
from  character,  he  will  (brink  from  no  trial,  and  if  attacked  will 
maintain  his  ground.  His  fquare  forehead  bears  witnefs  to  a pro- 
digious memory,  much  good  fenfe,  and  a firmnefs  which  will  de- 
generate rather  into  obftinacy  than  into  feverity.  Foreheads, 
which,  in  the  whole,  are  as  prominent  as  the  one  before  us,  and. 
which,  the  wrinkles  excepted,  approach  to  the  perpendicular  form 
generally  exclude  aquiline,  Hoping,  and  turned  nofes,  but  they  al- 
moft  always  acirr.it  a projecting  under  lip  and  chin,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  portrait  of  Zuinghus.  Perfons  thus  conformed  will 
maintain  a diftinguiftu d place  in  council  and  in  the  cabinet  : you 
may  employ  them  to  advantage  in  laborious  difcuflions,  whethev 
in  literature,  or  in  politics. 


Kleinjogg.  E. 

V 

The  Rustic  Socrates. 

This  form  of  face  is  neither  fublime,  nor  of  a regular  beauty 
but  fuch  as  it  is  here  prefented,  muft  however  be  allowed  to  pafs 
for  beautiful.  You  diftinguHh  in  it  a certain  elevation,  much 
gentleriefs,  wifdom,  ferenitv,  and  firaplicity,  lefs  depth  than  good 
fenfe,  clearnefs  rather  than  a tafte  for  refearch,  and,  as  the  biogra- 
pher Kleinjogg  has  well  exprtffed  it,  thought,  feeling»  and  action 
are  here  in  complete  harmony.  I fpoke  a little  ago  of  the  afto- 
niftiing  fignification  refuiting  from  the  fmallelt  Hoping  of  the 
forehead,  viewed  in  profile.  The  fuperior  arch  of  the  one  before 
us  is  as  pure,  as  happy^is  it  polfibiy  can  be  ; it  requires  an  eye  the 
moll  experienced  to  difeoverthe  almoft  imperceptible  cavity  which 
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lias  dipt  into  the  drawing,  from  the  eyebrows  to  the  place  where 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  begins  to  bend,  and  yet  the  failure 
in  this  Angle  trait  is  fufQcient  to  derange  the  whole  form  of  the 
forehead,  to  blunt  the  line  of  the  contour,  and  to  weaken  the  phy- 
siognomical expreffion.  I mud  likewife  find  fault  with  the  extre- 
mity of  the  frontal  finus,  the  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the 
r.ofe,  whicn  is  not  fufliciently  clear,  which  does  not  flow  eafily, 
and  imperceptibly  melt  away,  and,  for  that  reafon,  produces  a 
difadvantageous  effedt.  The  nofe,  as  well  as  the  eye,  is  replete 
with  delicacy  and  dignity,  and  unveils  a mind  fufceptible  of  the 
higheft  cultivation.  I find  in  the  mouth  a character  of  refledtion, 
a difcernment,  and  a fagacity  extremely  rare  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  but  the  print  exhibits  a degree  of  exadtnefs, 
■order,  and  neatnefs,  to  which  the  original  feldom  reftridled  him* 
■felf  but  on  feflivals.  The  void  which  here  appears  in  the  contour 
of  the  jaw,  mud  certainly  be  a deviation  from  the  truth,  becaufe 
it  for-ms  a contrad  with  the  wrinkles  which  furrow  the  red  of  the 
face*  Were  I called  upon  to  charadterize  this  man,  I would  place 
him  in  the  fcremod  rank  of  perfons  endowed  with  good  fenfe  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I would  place  him  very  low  in  the  clafs 
of  tender,  feeling,  or  paffionate  fouls.  As  a foundation  for  fuch 
decifion,  I would  confult  only  the  forehead,  and  the  perpendicu- 
larity of  the  upper  lip,  though  in  this  lad  fedfion  there  is  fome- 
thing  blended  which  gives  it  a tint  of  goodnefs.  In  general,  this 
phyfionorny  is  an  intereding  flower  in  the  garden  of  the  creation  : 
a*,  the  moment  I write,  this  flower  droops  and  dies,  and  its  fall 
fills  every  honed  heart  with  regret. 


R % 
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Addition  F. 


Kleinjogg  in  Contour. 


f This  is  {till  the  profile  of  Kleinjogg.  It  is  only  a fimple  out- 
line, and  fomewhat  hard,  but  given  with  fo  much  the  more  precir 
fion,  energy,  and  harmony.  In  this  {ketch  the  arch  of  the  fore- 
head is  not  fo  eafy,  fo  clear,  fo  delicate,  as  in  the  print ; but  the 
continuation  of  the  outline,  and  its  tranfition  to  the  nofe,  appear 
to  me  natural  and  true.  A forehead  like  this,  implies  the  certain- 
ty of  an  acute  difcernment  and  found  judgment  of  things,  and, 
in  this  refpeft  it  difputes  the  fuperiority  with  the  preceding,  at 
lead;  as  far  as  the  lower  fe&ion  is  concerned.  The  look  alfo  is 
more  found  and  more  penetrating.  In  both*  figures  the  noftrils 
have  equal  delicacy,  and  the  hair  indicates  a mart  intelligent,  gen- 
tle and  tra&able. 


ii. 


In  this  head  I difcover  an  enterprizing  fpirit,  applying  ltfelf 
with  ardor  to  whatever  it  is  engaged  in,  and  purfuing  with  undi- 
verted induftry  what  it  has  once  begun.  I afcribe  to  it  moie  prac- 
tical reafon  than  philofophic  penetration.  It  is  much  more  cho- 
leric than  Kleinjogg  ; has  a greater  facility  in  catching  details, 
but  is  lefs  capable  of  comprehending  a whole,  T.  he  forehead,  in 
particular,  is  one  of  thofe  which  contain  a multitude  of  ideas, 
clearly  perceived  and  clearly  unfolded.  The  whole  form  is  per- 
feaiy  adapted  to  a man  of  bufinefs  in  a middling  condition. 


VoIM. 


» 


I 


You  will  find  in  the  third  moll  ingenuity,  gentlenefs,  fenfibility, 
and  even  wit.  There  is  here  a propenfity  to  devotion,  and  that 
propenfity  is  neceffary  to  him.  Every  feature  depiils  a man  calm 
andcompofed,  who  reflefts  maturely,  and  who  examines  at  leifure; 
The  forehead  has  fcarcely  any  prominence  j there  is  nothing 
bold,  nothing  hard  in  its  outline  ; nothing  which  bears  the  mark 
of  a daring  or  creative  genius.  It  announces  more  wifdom  than 
fagacity,  and  is  the  oppofite  of  2,  which  difplays  more  fagacity 
than  wifdom.  In  other  refpe&s,  the  whole  of  the  phyfionomy 
is  wonderfully  harmonious  : the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  nofe,  the 
chin,  every  thing  correfponds  to  ,the  fundamental  character, 
every  thing  is  animated  with  one  and^the  fame  fpirit  of  atten« 
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Addition  G* 

It  is  now  more  requifite  than  ever,  to  apply  the  general  rule,, 
according  to  which  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a principle,  ‘ That 
‘ every  thing  is  homogeneous  in  man  ; that  each  part,  and  each 
( part  of  that  part  preferves  more  or  lefs  the  character  of  the 
* whole.’ 

The  fmalleft  wrinkle  of  the  forehead  is  analogous  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  whole  forehead,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  effedt  of 
the  whole.  Now  there  is  no  effedf  without  a caufe,  and  every 
thing  may  be  traced  up  to  its  fource.  Such  as  is  the  foil,  fuch 
are  the  fruits  which  it  produces  ; fuch  as  is  the  forehead,  fuch  are 
the  wrinkles  formed  in  it.  Foreheads  entirely  fmooth  are  not 
lefs  rare  than  charadfers  completely  good  or  completely  wicked. 
The  moil  imperceptible  trait  is  ftill  a phyfrognomical  line.  Ex- 
amine the  foreheads  of  changelings-born  ; nothing  can  be  more 
exprefiive,  or  more  firiking,  than  the  wrinkles  of  their  foreheads  ; 
they  are  always  many  in  number,  deeply  traced,  crofted  and  inter- 
fedted.  The  wrinkles  impreffed  by  care  differ  prodigioufiy  from 
thofe  which  are  the  effedl  of  joy.  In  ferious  meditation  the  fkin 
of  the  forehead  contradls  quite  differently  from  what  it  does  in 
the  moment  of  recreation. 

Among  thefe  foreheads,  there  is  not  a finglc  one  either 
fmooth  enough,  or  in  a ftyle  fufficiently  great  to  infure 
refpedl  from  the  wrinkles  alone  j but  it  is  likewife 
true,  that  to  render  them  more  fenfible,  the  engraver  has 
ilrengthened  them  a little  ; and  the  phyfiognomical  exprefhon  al- 
ways ftiffers  when  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  are  flrongly  mark- 
ed, and  efpecialiy  when  the  contradlion  of  the  Hein  is  not  a 
voluntary  movement. 

The  four  foreheads  of  the  preceding  plate  all  belong  to 
perfons  of  fenfe.  Scrupulous  to  excefs.,  i.exhaufts  himfelf  in 
plans  andprejedts.  2.  Pofteftescapacity,  andean  altonifhing  me- 
mory, 
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mory,  but  I difcover  in  him  nothing  great.  3.  Is  judicious 
without  much  penetration.  4.  Has  moil  genius  and  greäteft 
powers  of  reafoning. 


Addition  H. 

To  judge  of  thefe  from  the  form  and  from  the  wrinkles,  1.  ap- 
pears to  me  the  wifeil  of  the  four.  2.  Is  more  energetic,  more 
penetrating,  more  firm,  but  he  is  almoil  too  rational.  3 Is  a cha- 
racter of  brafs,  pofiefiing  lefs  reflection,  and  more  force  than  the 
two  preceding.  He  does  noteafily  yield  to  imprefiions,  he  refills 
them  long,  he  diilruils  them  ; but  once  received,  they  are  never  to 
be  effaced.  Let  him  then  take  good  heed  how  he  adopts  an  idea, 
and  be  fure  that  he  is  fufficiently  afcertained  of  its  truth  ! 
Feeling  and  experience'  attraCt  me  in  preference  to  4.  Purity, 
generofity,  ferenity,  tranquillity,  and  gentlenefs  ; he  poifeifes 
all  fthefe,  and,  beiides,  an  affeCtionate  character,  though  in  his 
attachments  he  will  difcover  more  conilancy  than  warmth. 


8 4 
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Foreheads  fuch  as  thefe  have  no  real  exigence.  Such  a per- 
pendicularity  and  fuch  a curve  cannot  go  together,  the  one 
ex  dudes  the  other.  Nature,  in  all  her  organizations,  reje&s 
flraight  lines  ; they  are  no  where  to  be  found,  and  as  the  progref- 
fion  of  a curve  they  imply  a contradiction.  The  contour  /,  is 
the  moil  fhocking  of  the  fix.  a , JuftJbegins  to  enter  into  the 
order  of  poflible  beings,  but  the  others  gradually  depart  from  it. 
The  more  a forehead  (hall  approach  one  of  thefe  forms,  the  more 
deflitute  fuch  a perfon  will  be  of  warmth  and  imagination  : it 
neceflarily  fuppofes  a fluggifh  underftanding  and  a temperament 
of  ice. 

What  a difference  between  all  thefe  firfl  five  foreheads  and  No. 
6 ! How  natural  this  lafl  is  ! How  much  it  puts  us  at  our  eafe  1 
For  whatever  deviates  from  Nature  infiiCts  pain,  whereas  we  are 
always  pleafed  and  rendered  happy  by  a regular  form.  The  one 
before  us  does  not  rife  to  fuperiority,  but  it  denotes  a clear  and 
found  judgment,  productive  fofet,  the  gifts  of  reflection  and 
f eloquence. 
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Additon  K. 

From  I.  to  7.  the  frontal  finus  gradually  {lengthens,  and  the 
phyfiognomical  exprefiion  refulting  from  thefe  cavities  thence  be- 
comes more  and  more  fatal.  Stridlly  fpeakingf,  forehead  1.  may 
be  fenfible,  but  2.  is  evidently  lefs  fo,  and  will  never  form  any  but 
imperfedt  or  confufed  ideas.  3.  Is  a little  better  than  2- ; and  4. 
would  be  fuperior  to  3.  if  it  Hoped  more  backward.  5.  Is  under 
the  dominion  of  that  ipecies  of  obftinacy  which  is  peculiar  to 
mental  imbecility,  and  this  defedl  becomes  Hill  more  glaring  in 
Nos.  6,  and  7. 

With  ever  fo  moderate  a fliare  of  in  Hindi,  of  tadt  and  experi- 
ence, after  the  flighted  fludy  of  the  forms  and  ftyle  of  Nature,  it 
muH  be  evident,  beyond  the  pofiibility  of  doubt,  that  with  fore- 
heads fimilar  to  thefe,  the  red  of  the  face  is  completely  irregular 
and  difgufting. 
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Addition  L. 

You  may  believe  me  on  my  word,  of  alltliefe  contours  there  iV 
not  a fmgle  one  which  can  poflibly  exift  ; or,  admitting  the  pofli- 
bility,  it  would  infallibly  imply  the  greateil  mental  weaknefs,  not 
to  fay  complete  imbecility.  Your  own  ta6t  mull  have  already  an- 
ticipated or  confirmed  this  deciiion  ; if  not,  make  the  experiment 
for  yourfelf ; run  over  a thoufand  filhouettes,  ftudy  ten  thoufand 
foreheads,  (I  have  ftudied  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands)  and  you 
will  univerfely  find,  as  I have  done,  the  uniform  language  of  truth. 
There  may  be  foreheads  fimilar  to  the  five  laft  from  b toy*;  but 
never  will  they  thus  terminate  in  a point.  Never  have  the  laws 
of  Nature*affociated  this  point,  this  rapid  tranfition,  with  a curve 
fo  decided,  and  whatever  contradicts  Nature,  is  falfeor  ridiculous. 
In  the  foreheads,  J,  c,  f,  the  tranfition  to  the  nofe  ought  to  be 
gentle,  and  almoll  without  Hope.  Obferve,  I entreat,  the  conca- 
vity of  by  keep  it  in  memory,  look  for  it,  and  if  ever  you  find  it 
in  a perfon  ever  fo  little  diftinguifhed,nair.e  him,  and  I will  cheer- 
fully fubmit  to  any  punifhment  you  pleafe  to  infiidt. 


Ad- 
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Addition  M. 

All  thefe  forms  are  contrary  to  Nature,  a.  Alone  feilt  refem- 
bles  it  lefs  or  more.  There  would  be  a certain  degree  of  dignity 
in  l,  bat  for  the  fharp  point  which  terminates  it.  c.  Is  finking  in-* 
to  obduracy  : I could  fuppofe  it  poffeffed  of  memory,  nay,  even 
of  fagacity  ; but  it  is  equally  defective  in  the  qualities  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  reafoning  powers.  From  r/,  to  g,  we  have 
frightful  caricatures  of  obftinacy  the  moll  inflexible. 

Let  us  exhibit  in  contrail  an  open  forehead  h , prompt  at  feiz- 
ing  and  unfolding  its  ideas.  I difeern  in  this  profile  a gentle  fen- 
fibility,  but  which  will  never  rife  into  a wild  enthufiafm.  Accu- 
racy, facility,  and  a luminous  mind  ; an  exquifite  judgment, 
always  fupported  on  good  principles  ; upright  and  found  reafon, 
which,  without  difling  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  knows  how  to 
reftrain  them  within  proper  bounds — I promife  to  myfelf  all  thefe 
qualities  in  the  original. 


Addition  N. 

The  form  of  the  forehead  determines  the  entire  form  of  the 
face.  This  part  alone  is  fufficient  to  the  obferver  to  enable  him 
to  frame  a judgment  of  the  whole,  and  to  eflablifli  his  indu&ions. 
Let  the  contour  of  the  forehead  be  exactly  defigned,  and  you 
will  fee  at  once  whether  the  reft  of  the  profile  is  well  given 
or  not. 

The  filhouettes  i,  2,  3,  reprefent  the  fame  individual,  but  they 
have  not  been  traced  with  equal  accuracy.  Though  I never  faw 
the  original,  I believe,  however,  that,  excepting  the  under  part  of 
the  nofe,  copy  1.  is  the  molt  faithful.  3.  Is  of  a character  more 

unpoli/hed 
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unpolilhed  and  more  fuperficial  than  2,  and  this  again  is  inferior 
to  i,  as  to  the  traits  adjoining  to  the  mouth. 

There  is  more  continuity  in  No.  t.  ♦Independently  of  a cer- 
tain child ifh  fimpiicity,  you  find  in  it  precifion,  depth,  and  force 
— not  fuch  as  rifes  to  vehemence,  but  that  fpecies  of  force  which 
is  the  refult  only  of  a gentle  elafticity.  The  forehead  alone  indi- 
cates a delicate  ftrudture,  little  formed  for  impetuous  emotions. 

In  4.  every  thing  announces  elevation.  You  likewife  difcern 
in  it  a mind  violent,  reftlefs,  ever  aiming  at  bringing  itfelf  forward. 
Of  a conception  uncommonly  rapid,  he  analyzes  not  his  ideas 
with  the  coolneis  of  reflection.  Rarely  will  he  call  a look  be- 
hind. This  man  has  the  pride  of  great  fouls,  but  he  mult  com- 
bat obftinacy,  and  that  is  a difficult  talk.  If,  however,  an  inter- 
efting  objedt  Ihou’id  happen  to  divert  his  attention,  it  may  be 
in  his  power,  at  lead  for  fome  moments,  to  bend  his  ftately 
character. 

The  almoft  imperceptible  finking  of  the  forehead  gives  to  5, 
an  air  more  fevere  and  lefs  tradable.  The  mouth  likewife 
is  more  reafonable,  more  fevere,  and  confequeutly  lefs  gentle  than 
that  of  No.  4. 


Addition  O. 

Four  filhouettes  traced  by  an  unexperienced  hand  : they  rather 
lead  us  to  conjedlure  that  tnefe  are  extraordinary  perfonages,  than 
announce  that  they  are  fiich.  The  lips  are  all  fadly  maimed,  and 
for  that  reafon  the  expvcflion  of  them  is  either  vague,  or  mean. 
Tbefe  phyfionomies,  which,  by  the  way,  I am  not  acquainted 
with,  are  very  judicious,  replete  with  ferenity,  fianknefs,  and 
reClitudc. 

4.  Is  a noble  fellow,  In  every  fenfe  of  the  word  : his  features 
form  the  greatell  contrail  with  1,  but  this  difference  is  by  no 
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means  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  latter;  he  Is  indeed  lefs  enter- 
prifing  than  the  other,  but  he  invefiigates  objedls  more  pro- 
foundly, and  analyzes  them  better.  Though  the  nofe  of  2.  is 
certainly  defective  in  point  of  defign,  it  difplays,  however,  ex- 
treme delicafy  of  fenfe  and  judgment.  1 would  chocfe  the  3. 
in  preference,  for  my  counfellor  ; and,  in  affairs  of  importance, 
would  carefully  fhun  whatever  was  not  fanCtioned  by  his  appro- 
bation. Thefe  are  the  perfons  who  deferve  a place  in  the  cabinets 
of  princes.  With  fuch  guides  it  is  fgarcely  pofhble  to  fall  into 
very  grofs  imprudence. 


Addition  P. 


I am  going  to  prefent  to  my  readers  different  profiles  of  one 
of  the  greatefl  men  of  the  age  we  live  in  ; and  thefe  copies  will 
furnifh  an  interefting  text  for  my  phyfiognomical  remarks  on 
the  forehead  and  occiput.  My  commentary  was  compofed  a 
confiderable  time  ago,  but  previoufly  to  publication  I had  au 
ardent  defire  of  perfonal  acquaintance  with  him  who  is  the  fubjedt 
of  it.  I at  length  obtained  this  fatisfadtion  in  Augufl  1785,  and 
am  indebted  for  it  to  the  Count  de  Reufs  and  his  lady.  I was 
perfuaded  beforehand  that  I fliould  difcover  in  the  original  many 
things  which,  to  no  purpofe,  I looked  for  in  his  portrait  ; a 
variety  of  details  which  efcape  even  painters  the  mofl  celebrated 
for  their  fkill  in  taking  likeneffes.  My  conjectures  have  been 
completely  juftified.  How  is  it  poffible  to  reproduce,  by  the 
pencil  or  the  graver,  and  efpecially  in  buffs,  a tall  ffature, 
complete,  and  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts — the  noble  fimplicity 
of  his  deportment — his  fiep  firm,  but  light  and  eafy — the  dufky 
complexion,  without  being  pale,  which  may  be  denominated  the 
folour  of  meditation , — and  that  delicate  carnation  which  belongs 
exclufively  to  the  Thinker  ! I muff  father  pafs  over  in  filence 
whatever  was  expreffive  and  figniiicant  in  Mr.  Bonnet’s  manner  of 
receiving  me  ; for  it  is  of  that  gentleman  I fpeak.  It  is  with 
the  portraits  of  this  illuifrious  fcholar,  as  with  all  thofe  of  fupe- 
rior  men  ; a likenefs  is  diflinguifhable,  though  the  refemblance  be 
imperfedf, 
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The  four  portraits  which  we  are  going  to  examine  have  all  a 
fund  of  good-nature  and  reflection.  In  the  filhouette,  which, 
however,  is  far  from  being  perfectly  exaCt,  the  forehead  is  expref- 
fed  with  the  greateft  truth  ; it  {hews  molt  diitinCtly  the  Analytical 
Thinker . 

I cannot  fay  fo  much  of  the  profile,  No.  6,  which  is  the  recent 
production  of  a friend  particularly  attached  to  Mr.  Bonnet.  It 
is  poflible  that  the  copy  may  have  loft  more  or  lefs  in  the  handß 
of  the  engraver;  but  as  it  was  etched  after  the  drawing  itfelf, 
the  principal  form  cannot  have  been  greatly  altered.  Thh  one  is, 
however,  too  much  lengthened,  and  from  that  very  circumftance 
does  not  do  juftice  to  the  penetration  of  the  original.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  fault,  I declare,  in  preference,  for  this  head,  as  far 
as  the  occiput  is  concerned,  though  this  part,  after  all,  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  (haded.  Cover  every  thing  belonging  to  theTace,  properly 
fo  called  ; {hew  to  the  phyfionomdf  that  occiput  only — he  will  not 
hefitate  an  inftant  to  aferibe  to  it  an  immenfe  capacity.  He  will 
not  be  aftoniflied,  at  leaft  he  will  not  contradict  you,  if  you  fay, 
‘ Here  is  a fphere  of  ideas  clear,  diftind,  and  well  arranged, 

which  no  other  organization  is  capable  of  embracing,  or  even 

* of  meafuring.  There  is  that  immenfe  multitude  of  ideas  neither 

* confufion,  nor  oppcfit’oi.  The  vaft  productions  of  that  mind 

* bear,  both  in  the  combined  whole,  and  in  each  part,  the  imprefs 
6 of  Hearnefs,  of  exa&nefs,  and  precifion.  Few.  men  unite,  as  he 
6 does,  fo  much  penetration,  knowledge  to  extenfive,  and  fuch  powers 
‘ of  arrangement — three  qualities  which  fo  rarely  meet,  or  -which 

* are  fcarcely  ever  to  be  found  in  juft  proportion.  This  head  con- 

tains  the  gem  of  twenty-four  volumes  of  philofophy,  through 

‘ the  whole  which  runs  the  fame  fpirit  of  clearnefs,  profundity, 
‘ and  harmony.’ 

No  one  has  feen  Bonnet  who  has  not  feen  his  fcull.  On  account 
cf  this  part  alone,  a head  fo  extraordinary,  fo  unique,  deferves  to 
be  modelled  in  plaifter,  and  placed  in  every  academy.  Nothing 
more  would  be  wanting  to  reconcile  to  our  fcience  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate  unbelievers — for  it  is  an  admitted  point,  that  Haller  per- 
haps excepted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  the  example  of  a 
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genius  poffeffed  of  the  prodigious  extent  and  univerfality  of  Bon- 
net— and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  a fculi  like  his  is  a phenomenon 
altogether  as  rare  ashiinfelf,  perhaps  unparalleled.  What  an  advan- 
tage to  phyfiognomy,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  to 
the  philosophic  and  practical  knowledge  of  man,  if  an  able  ma- 
thematician Ihould  acquire  the  power  of  indicating  and  of  efti- 
mating  all  the  gradations,  of  which  the  curve,  of  which  the  arch 
of  the  occiput  is  fufceptible,  from  heads  the  moll  fubiime,  down 
to  the  moft  ordinary  and  moll  deliitute  of  fenfe ! 

I mull  Subjoin  a few  observations  on  the  forepart  of  the  profile. 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  defigner  or  engraver,  whether  they 
mull  divide  my  cenfure  between  them,  or  whether  both  are  blame- 
lefs,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  the  face  has  Scarcely  a refem- 
blance,  and  that  it  abfolutely  preferves  nothing  of  the  charailer  of 
the  original-  Neither  has  this  character,  I admit,  been  perfectly 
exprelfed  in  the  following  bulls;  it  appears  however  in  them  to  a 
certain  degree. 

Menitatian  and  good  nature  are  the  two  fundamental  traits  of 
Mr.  Bonnet’s  phyfionomy,  and  I here  perceive  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  eye  is  nothing  lefs  than  meditative;  it  is  to  the 
lall  degree  difcordant  with  the  occiput  The  whole  feilion  from 
the  upper  lip  to  the  neck,  is  too  much  rounded,  not  Sufficiently 
lhaded  ; the  Spirit  and  foul  have  been,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
effaced  ; there  are  no  remains  of  inginuity,  precifion,  or  delicacy. 
The  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe  has  even  cont railed 
a mean  air,  abfolutely  incompatible  with  a phyfionomy  in  which 
every  thing  is  fimplicity,  harmony,  and  homogenity.  I repeat  it, 
and  every  day  1 renew  my  complaint,  there  are  few  deiigners  and 
painters  really  phyfionomills,  who  underhand  how  to  fill  their 
minds  with  the  charadler  of  a great  man,  and  to  concentrate  that 
charadler  in  his  portrait. 

This  harmony  of  the  whole,  -which  is  the  very  thing  that  con- 
llitutes  the  beautiful  in  nature,  is  almoft  always  miffed  in  works  of 
art.  The  moft  generally  known,  and  bell  executed  portrait  of 
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Mr.  Bonnet,  is  that  of  Juel,  which  I have  feen  in  the  ftudy  of  our 
philofopher,  and  which  is  engraved  as  a frontifpiece  to  the  great 
edition  of  his  works. 

The  production  certainly  merits,  on  ma*y  accounts,  juft  com. 
inundation,  I admire  its  noble  fimplicity,  the  fpirit  of  refiedftion 
and  meditation  which  the  painter  has  diffufed  over  the  whole  fi- 
gure, and  which  extends  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  fo 
that  you  can  fay  without  affc&ation,  and  the  hand  meditates  as 
well  as  the  head.  I have  likewife  with  pleafure  found  in  this  pic- 
ture the  man  in  whom  an  undeviating  attention  feems  to  be  the 
mother  of  genius',  but  on  carefully  comparing  the  original  with  the 
copy,  we  immediately  perceive5  in  the  latter,  many  imperfections 
more  eafily  felt  than  indicated.  I fhall  not  dwell  on  the  almoft 
unpardonable  fault  of  fore* fhortening  the  waift,  when  the  portrait 
is  painted  the  fize  of  nature;  fore*  fhortening,  which  always  gives 
to  the  figure  a childifh  exterior,  and  an  air  of  littlenefs.  I fpeak 
only  of  the  forehead,  and  of  certain  flight  fhades  infinitely  fignifi- 
vcant,  which  our  artifts  mercilefsly  facrifice  to  I know  not  what 
imaginary  decorum,  in  contempt  of  the  rules  of  nature,  who  fo  well 
obferves  decency  in  every  thing.  The  feat  of  meditation  is  evi- 
dently fixed  between  the  eye- brows  : that  is  its,  true  and  only 
place.  Is  it  a void  ? Then  pretended  meditation  is  nothing  but 
vain  grimace,  or,  at  beft,  an  affair  of  memory. 

Long  before  I got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bonnet,  I was  certain, 
as  certain  as  it  is  poftible  to  be  of  what  we  have  not  feen,  that  I 
fhould  difcover  in  this  part  of  his  face  the  traces  of  concentration  ; 
and,  in  effect,  the  fearch  did  not  coft  me  much  trouble. 

Let  me  now  add  feme  remarks  on  the  profiles  of  the  large  print. 
There  is  much  truth  in  both,  and  they  are  not  unworthy  of  that 
fingular  man,  who,  for  juftnefs,  clearnefs,  fertility,  order,  and 
combination  of  ideas,  has  not  perhaps,  his  equal.  It  would  be  a 
proof  of  weaknefs  to  imagine,  that  this  phyfionomy  could  be  that 
of  a contracted  being. 
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The  calmnefs  of  wifdom,  a gentle  philofophy,  employed  in 
the  fearch  of  truth,  and  indefatigably  purfuing  its  objeft,  a 
ftrength  of  mind  which  permits  nothing  to  efcape,  and  undif- 
turbed  by  an  impetuous  ardor— all  this  muft  ftrike  us  in  thefe 
two  heads : here  it  is  impoffible  not  to  difcover  the  Thinker* 
That  of  the  madellion  leems  to  have  more  ingenuity,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  a more  mafeuline  character,  than  the  portrait  No.- 
6;  but  this  laft  is  better  fhaded,  and  more  expreffive : it  de** 
notes  greater  facility  of  ideas,  and  confequently  a richer  fund. 

Thecontourof  profile  i has  moft  firmnefs,  ingenuity  and  ex* 
a£tnefs ; but  the  form  of  the  head*  by  being  rather  too  much 
Shortened,  has  not  all  the  delicacy  of  profile  2,  which,,  taken  for  all 
in  all,  is  probably  the  beft  likenefs  of  the  four.  I conclude  this 
addition,  by  expreffing  a with,  that  all  who  pronounce  the  name 
of  Bonnet,  may  underftand  how  to  prize  the  infinite  merit  of 
that  refpedtable  feholar.  As  a philoföpher,  I boldly  place  him 
between  Leibnitz  and  Wolff — as  a naturalift,  between  Haller 
and  Buffon — as  a writer,  between  Montefquieu  and  Roufieam 
Happy  the  man  who  fhall  equal  him  in  goodnefs  of  heart,  in 
Simplicity  of  manners,  in  purity  of  virtue. 


Addition  Q. 

If  there  be  the  fmalleftincorrectnefs  in  the  delineation  of  the 
form,  if  the  harmony  be  ever  fo  little  difturbed,  it  is  e^ceffively 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  face.  It  is  this  form,  it  rs  this  harmony,' 
it  is  the  matching  and  connexion  of  all  the  parts,  which  confti* 
tute  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  confequently  alfo  the  merit  of 
the  defign — and  yet  moft  artifts  ffightly  pafs  over  all  this.  You 
have  here  the  fame  face  prefented  in  four  different  pofitions. 
On  the  fuppofttion  that  one  of  thefe  copies  is  exa£t,  it  neceflarily 
follows,  that  the  other  three  are  not  fo,  though  they  all  preferve 
a fundamental  refemblance,  and  each  announces  a good  ?.nd-ge- 
herous  character.  One  of  two  things  muft  be  true  ; either  that 
the  look  of  the  original  fays  nothing,  oiy  what  is  more  probable, 
that  the  eye  of  the  defigner  is  good  for  nothing,  that  he  has  bad- 
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ly  obferved,  badly  apprehended,  and  badly  exprefled  his  model — 
for  the  three  laft  faces  of  the  feries  have  eyes  and  fee  not,  a fault 
but  too  common  ; and  y et  forehead  2 feems  to  promife  exprefiive 
eyes.  Is  it  credible,  that  I perceive  in  1,  more  of  truth  and  en- 
ergy, than  in  the  other  three  together  ? You  muft  not  pretend 
to  have  thoroughly  inveftigated  a face,  till  you  have  ftudied  it  in 
at  leaft  thefe  four  different  fituations.  Now  of  all  poffible  atti- 
tudes, no  one  is  more  pontive,  lefs  vague,  and  lefs  liable  to  illu- 
fion,  than  that  which  difplays  from  behind  the  exterior  contour 
of  the  forehead,  the  cheek-bone,  and  the  extremity  of  the  nofe. 
There  is  lefs  foul,  and  lefs  found  fenfe,  in  faces  2,  3,  4,  united, 
than  in  1,  taken  feparately. 

Here  let  us  clofe  this  branch' of  our  fubje£I.  A great  quantity 
of  materials  Hill  prefs  for  admiflion  into  the  volume,  and  we  fhalL 
be'fides  have  frequent  occafion  to  refume  the  fubjed  of  the  fore- 
head, the  profile,  and  the  form  of  the  face.  I fatisfy  myfelf  at 
prefent  with  repeating  my  entreaties  to  the  attentive  reader, 
who  attaches  himfelf  ferioufly  to  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  ex- 
peds  from  it  his  own  happinefs,  and  that  of  his- fellow  creatures 
— I exhort  hrm  more  and  more  to  ftudy  the  form  of  the  face  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  forehead  in  particular:  he  muft  con- 
iider  thefe  two  objeds  as  the_  foundation  of  Phyfiognomy,  be- 
caufe  they  admit  not  of  the  flighteft  difguife,  and  afiift  us  in  dif- 
covering  all  the  reft.  , . 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  ftudy,  I invented,  feveral  years  ago, 
a fpecies  of  frontometery  whofe  objed  was  to  determine  the  bafts 
of  the  forehead,  and  confequently  the  fum  of  all  its  rays.  I 
likewife  gave,  in  the  German  edition  of  my  book,  a defcription 
and  engraving  of  this  machine  ; but  as  it  is  impofiible  either  to 
defcribe  or  draw  it  with  fufficient  accuracy,  to  have  it  executed 
according  to  my  idea,  and  as  in  the  application  it  appeared  to 
me  neither  fufficiently  commodious,  nor  futficiently  certain,  I 
have  fupprefted  the  plate  of  it,  which  I had  got  engraved  for  the 
French  edition.  The  want  of  it  may  be  ftipplied,  meanwhile, 
by  forrps  of  the  forehead,  moulded  in  pi  after,  which  are  eafily 
. cut  in  pieces;  and  may  afterwards  be  applied  to  paper  for  thr 
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pürpofe  of  drawing  them.  I may  poflibly  indicate,  like  wife, 
at  the  end  of  my  work,  a method  ftill  more  fmple,  for  de- 
termining the  forms  of  the  face,  and  the  relations  of  the 
forehead. 


C H A P. 
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Of  the  Eyes  and  Eyebrows, 

I.  Of  the  Eyes. 

I can  run  no  rifk  in  abridging  a fubjeft  which  Mi*,  de  Buffoir 
has  treated  in  a manner  fo  fuperior,  a fubjeft  which  has  already 
occurred  in  more  than  a hundred  places  of  this  work,  and  which 
I muff  (till  refume  in  almoft  every  page.  Befides,  no  theories 
ean  give  us,  without  drawings,  diftinft  ideas  in  phyfiognomy,  or 
eftablilh  precepts  infallible  in  their  application  j-  and,  even 
though  this  were  the  cafe,  molt  of  our  obfervers  would  always 
prefer  governing  themfelves  by  the  movements  and  pathognomy 
of  the  eye,  rather  than  form  a judgment  of  it  from  the  contours, 
or  from  that  fpecies  of  folidity  which  may  be  adopted  as  a con- 
traft  to  its  mobility.  In  the  mean  time,  I prefume  to  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  the  following  fuccinft  oblervations  will  not  be  altogether 
uninterefting  to  the  attentive  reader. 

The  movements  of  the  eye,  be  what  they  may,  are  only  re- 
fulrs  from  its  form,  and  its  IpeCific  nature.  When  the  general 
charafter  of  the  eye  is  known,  you  may  figure  to  yourfelf  a 
tli ou fand  individual  movements,  which  (hall  be  exclufively  pio* 
per  to  it,  in  an  infinite  number  of  given  cafes.  I will  go  farther, 
and  affirm,  that  its  form  alone,  its  contour,  or  even  a Ample  ex- 
aft  feftion  of  the  contour,  will  be  fufficienP  to  the  intelligent 
phyfionomift,  fully  to  determine  the  phyfical,  moral,  and  intei- 
leftual  character  of  the  eye. 

%\%  • N "I  ** 

I begin  with  fome  mifcellaneous  observations  which  experi- 
ence has  fuggefted  to  me. 

Elue  eyes  announce  more  weaknefs,  a charafter  fofter  and 

more  effeminate  than  hazel  or  black  eyes.  Not  that  you  may  noc 
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rniect  with  perfons  very  energetic  who  have  blue  eyes ; but,  up- 
on the  whole,  hazel  eyes  are  the  more  ufual  indication  of  a mind 
mafpiiline,  vigorous,  and  profound,  juft  as  genius,  properly  fo 
called,  is  almoft  always  aflbciated  with  eyes  of  a yellowifli  caft 
bordering  on  hazel. 

It  would  be  an  interefting  inquiry,  as  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Why  blue  eyes  are  fo  rare  in  China  and  in  the  Philippine  iftes; 
why  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  Europeans,  or  Creoles ; though 
the  Chinefe  are  the  moft  effeminate,'  the  moft  voluptuous, 
the  moft  peaceable,  and  the  moft  indolent  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  globe. 

Choleric  perfons  have  eyes  of  different  colours,  rarely  blue, 
more  frequently  hazel  or  greenifh.  Eyes  of  this  laft  fpecies  are, 
in  fome  fort,  a diftinCtive  fign  of  vivacity  and  courage. 

I have  feldom  found  clear-blue  eyes  in  choleric,  and  fcarcely 
ever  in  melancholic  perfons.  This  colour  feems  to  be  particu- 
larly. attached  to  phlegmatics  who  ftili  preferve  a fund  of  acti- 
vity. 

When  the  border,  or  laft  circular  line  of  the  upper  eye-l  d, 
defcribes  a complete  arch,  it  is  the  mark  of  a good  difpofttion, 
and  of  much  delicacy,  fometimes  alfo  of  a character  timid,  fe- 
minine, of  childifti. 

Eyes  which,  being  open,  or  not  being  compreffed,  form  a 
lengthened  angle,  acute,  and  pointed,  toward  the  nofe,  pertain, 
if  I may  venture  to  fay  fo,  excluftvely  to  perfons  either  very  ju- 
dicious, or  very  cunning.  If  the  corner  of  the  eye  be  obtufe, 
the  face  has  always  fomething  childifti. 

When  the  eye-lid  draws  itfelf  almoft  horizontally.over  the  eye, 
and  cuts  the  pupil  diametrically,  I ufually  expeCt  a man  of 
much  acutenefs,  extremely  dexterous,  and  of  fuperior  cunning 
-—but  I do  not  mean  to  inftnuate,  that  this  form  ol;  eye  is  in- 
compatible with  integrity : I have  had  frequent  conviCtion  of 
the  contrary. 


Eyes 


* 
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Eyes  widely  expanded,  in  which  a great  deal  of  white  appears 
under  the  pupil,  are  common  to  both  the  phlegmatic  and  the 
choleric  temperaments.  But,  on  making  a comparifon,  they  are 
eafily  diftinguiftied.  Thofe  of  the  former  are  feeble,  heavy,  and 
vaguely  defigned  ; the  others  are  full  of  fire,  ftrongly  marked, 
and  lefs  Hoped  ; they  have  eye-lids  more  equal,  ftiorter,  but  at 
the  fame  time  not  fo  flelhy. 

Eye-lids  retreating  and  very  much  Hoped,  for  the  moft  part 
announce  a choleric  humour.  You  difcern  in  them  alfo  the  ar- 
tift  and  the  man  of  tafte.  They  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  wo- 
man, and  are,  at  moft,  referved  for  fuch  females  as  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  extraordinary  ftrength  pf  mind  or  judgment. 

/ 

•*  * -x 

As  a fequei  to  thefe  obfervafions,  I fliall  quote  thofe  of  two 
authors,  worthy  on  every  account  to  be  refpedted  as  authorities. 

, , t / / TY 

I. 

Mr.  de  Buffon. 

4 Tji  the  eyes,  more  than  in  any  other  feature,  are  depi&ed 
4 the  images  of  our  fecret  agitations,  and  there  they  are  chiefly 
4 diftinguifliable.  The  eye  belongs  to  the  foul  more  than  any 
4 other  organ  ; it  feems  in  perfect  contact  with  it,  and  to  partici- 

* pate  in  all  its  movement;  ; it  exprefles  paflions  the  moft  lively, 
4 and  emotions  the  moft  tumultuous,  as  well  as  movements  the 
4 moft  gentle,  and  fentimeiit-  the  moft  delicate;  it  conveys  them 
4 all  with  their  force,  with  all  their  purity,  juft  as  they  a rife; 
4 it  tranfmits  them  with  a rapidity  which  inflantly  communicates 

* to  another  the  fire,  the  aflion,  the  image  of  that  foul  from 
4 which  they  proceed.  The  eye  receives  and  refle&s  at  once 
4 the  light  of  thought,  and  the^  warmth  of  feeling : it  is-the 
4 feufc  of  the  mind,  and  the  tongue  of  intelligence. 
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c The  mod  ufual  colours  of  eyes  a’-e  the  orange  and  the  blue, 

■c  and  mod  frequently  thefe  colours  are  found  in  the  fame  eye. 

-4 * 6  The  eyes  which  we  imagine  tp  be  black,  are  only  of  a yellow - 

* brown,  or  deep  orange.  To  be  allured  of  this,  we  have  but 

* to  examine  them  nearly  ; for  when  you  view  them  at  fome 
4 diftance,  or  when  they  are  turned  full  on  the  light,  they  ap- 
4 pear  black,  becaufe  the  yellow-brown  colour  fhews  fo  ftrong- 
4 Jy  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  that  we  imagine  it  black  from  its 

* oppofition  to  the  white.  Eyes  which  are  of  a yellow  lefs  up- 

* on  the  brown,  likewife  päfs  fobblaek  eyes,  but  they  are  not 
4 reckoned  fo  beautiful  as  the  others,  becaufe  that  colour  fhews  to 
4 lefs  advantage  clofe  to  the  white.  There  are  likewife  eyes  yel- 
4 low  and  bright  yel'ow ; which  do  not  appear  black,  becaufe 
4 thefe  colours  are  not  deep  enough  to  difappear  in  the  fliade. 

4 We  very  commonly  fee  in  the  fame  eye  fhades  of  orange,  yel- 
4 low,  grey,  and  blue  : wherever  there  is  blue,  be  it  ever  fo 
4 flight,  it  becomes  the  prevailing  colour.  This  colour  appears 
4 in  filaments  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  iris,  and  the 
4 orange  is  in  little  flakes  around,  and  at  fome  final]  diftance 
4 from  the  pupil : the  blue  effaces  this  colour  fo  powerfully,  that 
4 the  eye  appears  all  blue,^and  we  perceive  no  mixture  of  orange 
4 but  , on  a very  clofe  infpe&i on.  The  moff  beautiful  eyes  are 
4 thofe  which  appear  black  or  blue  ; the  vivacity  and  fire  which 
4 conftitute  the  principal  character  of  eyes  are  more  brilliant  in 
4 the  deep  colours  than  in  the  half-tints  of  colour ; black  eyes, 

4 therefore,  have  more  force  of  expreflion,  and  more  vivacity, 

4 but  there  is  more  foftnefs,  and  perhaps  more  delicacy,  in  blue 
4 eyes. x You  fee  in  the  Erft  a fire  uniformly  brilliant,  becaufe 
4 the  ground,  which  appears  of  an  uniform  colour,  fends  back 
4 from  all  points  the  fame  reflexes,  but  we  dillinguifh  modifica- 
4 tions  in  the  light  which  animates  blue  eyes,  becaufe  there  are 
4 feveral  tints  of  colours  which  produce  different  reflexes. 

4 There  are  eyes  remarkable,  if  I may  fay  fo,  for  being  of  no 
4 colour  : they  appear  to  be  compofed  differently  from  others ; 

f the  iris  has  only  fhades  of  blue  or  grey  fo  faint,  that  they  are 
4 almofl  white  in  fome  places:  the  (hades  of  orange  vou  find  in 
f them  are  fo  flight,  that  you  fcarcely  can  diftinguifh  them  from 

« the 
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* the  grey  and  the  white,  notwithftanding  the  contrail  of  thefe 
4 colours ; the  black  of  the  pupil  is  in  this  cafe  too  marked,  be- 
6 caufe  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  not  deep  enough — nothing  is  vifi- 

* ble,  fo  to  fpeak,  but  the  pupil  ifolated  in  the  middle  of  the 
4 eye.  Such  eyes  'fay  nothing,  and  their  lqok  appears  fixed  or 
f wild. 

4 There  are  likewife  eyes,  the  colour  of  whofe  iris  borders  oil 
f green  ; this  colour  is  more  uncommon  than  the  blue,  the  grey, 
4 the  yellow,  and  the  yellow-brown  : there  kre  likewife  to  be 
4 found  perfons  whofe  eyes  are  not  of  the  fame  colour.  This 
f variety  of  the  colour  of  eyes  is  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies, 
f to  that  of  the  horfe,  &c.’ 

» > i - • 

% ' 

'II. 

WlNCKELMANN. 

Hi ßory  of  Ancient  Art.  Tom.  II.  p.  134. 

* The  form  of  the  eyes  differs  in  the  works  of  art,  as  in  the 

* productions  of  nature.  In  the  images  of  divinities,  and  in 
6 ideal  heads,  it  differs  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  eyes  are  their 
6 charaCteriftic  features.  In  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
4 Juno,  the  cut  of  the  eye  is  large  and  rounded  ; it  is  of  lefs  than 
6 ufual  length,  in  order  to  give  greater  majefly  to  the  arch  which 
4 crowns  it.  Minerva,  in  like  manner,  has  large  eyes,  but  the 
4 eye-lids  are  brought  down  over  them,  in  order 'to  give  her 
4 look  a virgin  air.  Venus,  on  the  contrary,  has  little  eyes : the, 
4 under  eye-lid,  drawn  upward,- characterizes  that  grace,  and 
4 that  languor,  which  the  Greeks  call  iypov  {humid),  Ey  eyes 
4 of  this  nature  the  Venus-Ürariia  is  diftinguifhed  from  Juno. 
4 H<:nce  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  not  made  this  oblervation, 
4 have  taken  the  Venus-Celefiis  for  a Juno,  and  the  more  readi- 
6 )y  that'  both  are  reprefented  with  a diadem.  Several  modern 
4 prtilis,  who  meant,  no  doubt,  to  furpa's  the  ancients  in  this 

* feature,  have  imagined  that  they  were  expreffing  the 

{ox-eyed) 
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f ( ox-eyed ) of  Homer,  by  giving  fuch  a prominency  to  the  globe 
6 of  the  eye,  that  it  feems  Harting  from  the  focket.  The  raof 

* dern  head  of  the  pretended  Cleopatra  in  the  Villa  de  Medicis, 

* has  eyes  of  this  kind  : the  eyes  of  that  head  have  a flrong  re- 

* femblance  to  thofe  of  a firangled  per  Ton.  A fculptor  of  our 
4 own  day  appears,  however,  to  have  taken  thefe  very  eyes  ay 
‘ his  model,  in  executing  his  ftatue  of  the  virgin,  placed  in  the 
f church  of  St.  Carlo  til  Corß  at  Rome,’ 
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LECTURE  XI. 
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ADDITIONS 

TO  SECTION  I.  OF  CHAPTER  IV, 

A.  A. 

\ ' / ' •<  ' 

Contours  of  Eyes. 

\ \ . 

In  the  fimple  outlines  of  plate,  A.  A.  the  expreflion 
varies  from  repofe  the  moll  immoveable,  from  icy  coldnefs,  to 
the  moft  violent  excefs  of  rage  and  fury ; not  one  of  thefe  eyes, 
however,  is  natural.  They  will  not  be  confounded  undoubtedly 
with  any  other  part  of  the  face,  they  may  be  guefied  at  by  re- 
femblances  and  approximations  ; but  never  will  the  connoifleur 
take  them  for  exaft  copies  of  the  human  eye ; they  are  mere 
rough-draughts  at  beft.  i.  Prefents  a total  nullity.  2.  Has  an 
air  of  innocence.  3 ^nd  4.  are  probably  attempts  to  exhibit  the 
fundamental  lines  of  an  aflonilhment  blended  with  fear.  5.  Is 
the  imperfect  image  of  profound  forrow  feeking  to  vent  itfelf. 
In  6.  an  attempt  is  made  to  reprefent  the  horror  of  fear,  and  ii* 
7.  the  horror  of  rage.  8.  Is  a demoniac. 

Let  us  take  a moment’s  relief  by  contemplating  the  eye  of  the 
vignette,  in  which  fhine  forth  the  foul  and  genius  of  one  of  our 
German  poets. 


ADD  t- 
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* addition  B.  B. 

Eyes. 

There  is  not  a (ingle  one  of  thefe  which  you  would  afcribe  t® 
fin  idiot  or  a madman. 

x. 

■ i ...  ■ ./  , / 

Appears  to  me  infinitely  judicious,  and  of  determined  refolu-» 
tion,  not  to  fay  more.  This  is  the  eye  of  a hero,  though  the 
angle  is  too  (liort,  too  much  blunted,  and  the  contour  of  the  un* 
der  eye-lid  too  feebly  expreffed. 

ii. 

I remark  lefs  elevation  of  fold  in  this,  which  perhaps  fuppofes 
more  precipitation  than  perfevering  firmnefs  ; it  islikewife  more 
paffionate,  more  eafily  moved  than  the  preceding  : and  the  eye- 
brow, belides  that  it  is  incorrectly  drawn,  is  not  diffidently  ex* 
preffive, 

in? 

In  all  the  eyes  of  this  plate,  and  efpecially  in  3 , we  muff  not 
reckon  the  under  contour  as  nothing,  the  defign  of  which  is 
vague  and  timjd.  That  excepted,  this  eye  is  replete  with  bold- 
nefs  and  dignity.  Its  look  willfeize  objeds  promptly,  and  with 
accuracy,  but  will  not  penetrate  them  to  the  bottom. 

iv. 

• • • ; ■ 1 1 * 

Is  the  mod  paffionate  of  all ; it  likewife  furpaffies  all  the  reft 
jn  haughtinefs,  courage,  and  pretenfion. 

T, 


\n 
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y. 

The  intensive  force  of  this  eye  is  cramped  within  narrow 
limits*  and  I fhould  be  tempted  to  call  it  a force  of  execution . 


Pafiion  feems  more  or  lefs  to  miflead  it : he  is  halting  between 
genius  and  folly. 

The  eyebrows  in  general  are  neither  exa£l,  nor  natural,  nor 
phyliognomical* 

Addition  C.  C. 

Thefe  eyes  are  of  a different  character ; at  the  fame  time 
they  are  defective  in  precifion  and  truth. 


The  eyebrows  form  a fhocking  contrail  with  the  eyes.  Thefe 
bear  the  imprefs  of  genius : thofe  have  no  fignification  what- 
ever. 


n. 

The  look  pofTeffes  a confummate  prudence.  Thefe  are  the  eyes 
of  a fenator,  or  of  a minifler  of  flate,  who  plunges  into  political 
calculation,  who  attracts  or  repels  men  in  a decifive  manner, 
who  frequently  overwhelms  them,  but  who,  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  is  a perfon  effential  to  the  poll  he  fills.  Aiming  at  the  en- 
joyment of  every  thing,  he  enjoys  nothing,  becaufe  he  has  not 
the  art  of  gaining  affe6lion.  The  nofe  likewife  is  in  perfefl; 
harmony  with  the  eyes,  and  difcovers  no  lefs  wifdom. 


ill. 
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III. 

Is  rather  a fttetcli  than  a finiflied  drawing.  Such  eyes  can  be- 
long only  to  the  face  of  a young  girl ; they  are  incapable  of  at- 
tention, without  expreflion,  without  an  objeCt,  and  without » 
plan, 

IV* 

This  eye  is  that  of  a very  promiling  young  man.  His 
juft  and  rapid  look  will  embrace  every  thing,  and  he  will  certain- 
ly fucceed  in  the  imitations  of  art. 

Addition  D.  D, 

Contours  of  Eyes* 

Eyebrows  fo  wild,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcovering  fo  much 
t>f  the  mannerift,  are  wholly  out  of  nature.  * 

The  eyes  too  want  calmnefs  and  gentlenefs,  but  you  remark  in 
them  an  extraordinary  force,  or,  at  leaft,  pretenfions  to  that  force. 

Hi. 

Is  the  moft  ferene,  the  moft  profound,  approaches  neareft  to 
genius : he  will  never  undertake  any  thing  inconfiderateiy ; rare- 
ly will  he  be  miftaken  in  his  conjectures  ; you  muft  lay  your  ac- 
count more  frequently  with  his  cenfure  than  his  approbation. 

Neither  is  i,  a man  on  whom  you  can  eafily  impofe,  unlefsxhis 
imagination  be  heated  by  his  uncommon  vivacity.  He  will  de- 
cide promptly,  but  I would  not  greatly  depend  on  his  perfever* 
ance ; his  glance,  lefs  reflecting  than  3,  has  fo  much  the  more 
penetration. 


The 
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The  exceffively  blunt  corner  of  the  eyes  excepted,  2 is  certain- 
ly a great  man,  refpe&able  for  his  prudence,  for  his  manner  of 
thinking,  for  his  courage,  and' for  his  activity. 

IV. 

If  he  is  inferior  to  him  in  wifdom,  he,  perhaps,  merits-  the 
preference,  in  refpeft  of  moderation  and  generality. 

v. 

Is,  with  the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs,  more  weak,  and  hiä 
want  of  energy  renders  him  fufpicious. 


VI. 

Is  more  energetic  than  4 and  3,  more  contra&ed  than  1,  2,  3. 

VII. 

*'  I j . ’ try*  ' 

Imperious  and  paffionate,  is  not  governed  by  true  wifdom, 
and  yet  I would  not  hold  him  up  as  of  middling  undemanding, 
IH11  lefs  as  an  idiot : he  domineers,  without  having  any  thing  im- 
pofing  : he  will  make  himfelf  feared,  at  moll,  by  his  violence. 


VIII. 


A noble  and  magnanimous  character ; that  clear  and  piercing 
look  fuppofes  much  order,  precifion,  and  application ; a mind 
which  carries  all  it  undertakes  to  the  higheft  degree  of  exadnefs 
and  perfection. 


Addi- 
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Addition  E.  E. 

Though  I cannot  anfwer  for  the  perfect  corre&nefs  of  defign, 
I pledge  myfelf,  however,  that  all  thefe  eyes  are  much  above  the 
common. 

I. 

Sparkles  with  wit  and  malice : it  is  lively  and  ardent,  and  can 
be  placed  in  the  head  only  of  an  extraordinary  man,  fertile  in 
forming  plans,  and  dexterous  in  executing  them. 

' t 

it. 

From  that  character  of  greatnefs,  dignity,  and  fuperiority,  I 
would  pronounce  this  to  be  the  general  of  an  army,  of  illuflri- 
ous  birth  and  diitinguifhed  merit. 


in. 

The  vigorous  glance  of  this  eye  fixes  its  mark  and  hits  it. 
Prompt  in  feizing  the  fiirface  of  objects,  this  man  is  no  lefs  exa6l 
in  penetrating  them,  and  fearching  them  to  the  bottom.  He  will 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  eafily  impofed  upon. 

; - i . - 

IV* 

I 

I would  allow  to  this  moft  enlargement  of  mind,  mofl  magna- 
nimity and  firmnefs;:  he  rules  without  arrogance,  with  the  noble 
iimplicity  which  his  native  energy  infpires. 


Ad  d I» 
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Addition.  F.  F. 

N 

I.  and  4.  Are  two  different  drawings  of  the  fame  eye.  2.  and 
3.  Prefent  the  eyes  of  the  fame  head,  viewed  in  front.  This  look 
is  uncommonly  luminous : it  flalhes  like  lightning,  but  it  paffes 
away  as  quickly,  and  only  glances  on  its  object.  It  is  impoffible 
for  it  to  fix,  neverthelefs  it  will  perceive  in  its  rapidity  what  a 
thoufand  others  will  hardly  catch,  by  employing  the  clofefi:  attend 
tion.  The  happiefi:  inftinCt  directs  it  in  its  obfefvations  and  de- 
cifions ; but  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  that  reflecting  calmnefs,  of 
that  conftant  and  perfevering  affeCtion  which  feriotre  and  pro- 
found meditation  requires.-  The  eyebrow  bears  the  fame  cha- 
racter : you  difeern  in  it  a fpifit  lefs  accuftomed  to  feek  than  to 
find,  prompt  to  feize  and  to  communicate  ideas. 

Profile  1 is  more  judicious  than  4.  becaufe  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  fomewhat  more  tranquil. 

The  etes  No.  $.  5.  difeover  a folid  thinker,  who  will 
be  in  no  hurry  to  aCt,  but  who,  if  occafion  require*  will 
know  how  to  force  his  way,  and  give  proof  of  his  intrepidity.  In 
thefe  eyebrows  there  is  more  vivacity,  more  vigour,  and  dignity 
than  in  the  preceding. 


Addition  G.  G. 

1. 

You  difeover  in  thefe  eyes  a bold  aCiivity,  a fenfe  of  fuperiori- 
ty,  vivacity,  a manly  and  determined  fpirit,  a greatnefs  and  dig- 
nity of  foul  which  frequently  rife  to  the  fublime  ; which  at  the 
fame  moment,  in  the  fame  aCHon,  in  the  fame  word,  and  the  fame 
look,  combines  the  highefi:  degree  of  fimplicity  aud  energy.  The 

con* 
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contour  of  the  under  eyelid  is  not  fufficiently  bold,  and  confider- 
ably  weakens  the  whole  of  the  character  which  we  have  juft 
traced. 

11. 

Copied  after  a Cupid  by  Mengs.  Nothing  can  be  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  ftruCture,  and  the  arch  of  thefe  eyes : there  is 
no  interruption,  no  unnatural  curve,  no  difproportion.  Every 
thing  here  fuggefts  the  thoughtleflnefs  of  early  youth  : ferious 
projects  and  meditations  are  banifhed  from  that  look,  it  breathes 
nothing  but  fenfuality  ; it  is  a faithful  picture  of  the  individual* 

^ ?;>n - f *0 

in. 

In  examining  this  you  difcerh  in  the  ecftaiy,  more  or  lefs  con- 
sul five,  of  1.  a penetrating  fpirit,  a character  affectionate  and 
impaflioned.  2.  ooks. carelefsly  forward;  it  is  artlefs  and  un- 
affected, but,  at  the  fame  time,  almoft  deftitute  of  foul. 


Addition  H.  H. 

Let  us  characterize,  in  two  'tVords,  the  eyes  of  the  annexed 
plate,  ' 


1. 

Force,  candor,  arid  goodriefs.  If  we  pay  attention  to  the  en- 
ergy which  the  eyebrow  promifes,  we  fliall  find  that  the  con- 
tours, and  efpecially  the  interior  contours,  are  almoft  too  feeble. 
This  eye,  without  being  the  eye  of  genius,  is  capable  of  found 
obfervation. 


ii. 


T 
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II. 

The  upper  part  is  more  expreflive  than  the  under,  and  the  ob- 
tufeangle  of  the  corner  forms  a contraft  with  the  under  part  of 
the  upper  evelid. 

. o ' t>vi?n  f--  -mi:  • ' ’ ' • ; ‘ > a / 

III . 

Furnifhes  me  with  the  fame  remark,  .and  fuggefts  the  idea  of 
an  energetic  fool,  of  a man  of  lofty  pretenfions,  but  not  deftitute 
of  charafter,  and  whofe  vigor  is  not  reflrained  by  w.fdom. 


IV. 

'i-'fpiri :!v  > .1  v-j  ',r  • ft.,  i . _ 

Loves,  believes,  hopes,  and  filters : he  has  the  power  of  cob- 
centratmgdifferent  faculties  toward  one  and  the  lame  point. 


V. 

Rapidly  illuminates  every  objeft  ; every  thing  Angular  flukes 
him,  he  feizes  every  thing  with  facility,  he  gives  to  each  its  true 
name,  and  afligns  it  proper  place;  but  he  invefti gates  nothing 
profoundly,  .and  is  not  fufficiently  calm  to  employ  himlelf  m an 
accurate  analyfis. 


vi. 

Is  more  animated,  more  affe&ionate,  more  energetic,  and 
7 more  folid  than  the  procedirtg. 


VII. 
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VII. 

Is  fuperiorto  all  the  others : that  look  is  pure,  tender,  delicate, 
replete  with  dignity  and  genius,  but  it  does  not  announce  a man 
accomplished  in  the  art  of  forming  and  conducing  a plan. 

ft  \.v -■  ■ ,.r , / ■ 

VIII. 

May  have  more  judgment  than  7,  more  reflection,  and  more 
energy,  but  he  certainly  has  not,  like  the  other,  that  delicacy  of 
tad  which  is  peculiar  to  genius,  nor  that  lively  and  rapid  fpirit 
of  obfervation  which  the  fentiment  of  love  bellows. 


IX. 

The  eye  drawn  by  a magnifier,  feems  fond  of  pomp  and  glare; 
and  it,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a mulician  of  fuperior  genius,  whofe 
numerous  productions  ftrongly  favour  of  this  difpolition. 


Addition  I.  I. 

Thomas  Howard  and  Balthazar  Becker. 

1. 

Thomas  Howard,  drawn  bv  Holbein,  wi^h  his  ufual  preciflon. 
Were  the  foldier  difpofed  to  deny  to  this  phyfionomy  the  courage 
which  conllitutes  heroes,  the  fage  fureiv  will  allow  it  the  praife 
of  wifdom.  You  find  in  the  look  and  in  the  mouth,  the  addrels 
and  urbanity  which  commerce  with  the  world  bellows.  The 
forehead,  the  chin,  and  efpecialiy  the  eyes,  bear  the  imprefs  of 

T z the 
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the  ftatefman,  pra&iled  in  bufinefs,  occupied  with  projects  6f 
great  importance ; one  who  thinks  with  freedom,  who  writes 
with  circumfpeCtipn,  and  who  ads  with  timidity.  I think  I dif- 
cern  in  the  whole  of  the  face  a courtier  whofe  character  is  na- 
turally harlh,  but  who  has  learned  tofoften  it  on  principle. 

ti. 

Balthazar  Becker  rfiay  ferve  as  a contraft  to  the  preceding,  as 
well  from  the  form  of  the  face,  as  from  the  eyes.  Shall  I not  be 
. accufed  of  reafoning  inconclufively  if  I maintain,  that  this  per- 
fonage  unites  at  once  a penetrating  genius,  caprice  in  decifion, 
and  a fund  of  obftinacy ? He  has  the  look  of  a thinker,  the 
nofe  and  mouth  of  a man  of  fenfe  and  integrity,  rather  than  of  a 
man  of  delicacy  and  accute  difcernment ; but  the  form  of  the 
whole,  the  forehead,  and  particularly  the  eyes,  difcover  a fpirit 
of  contradiction,  and  a decided  propenfity  to  conceit. 

hi. 

1 prefent  the  profile  of  a young  man  remarkable  equally  for 
the  dignity,  and  the  originality  of  his  character.  Thecalmnefs 
of  his  look  is  in  perfed  harmony  with  the  rectitude  of  his  under- 
ftanding  and  of  his  heart.  Confident  of  his  native  energy,  he 
endeavours  to  draw  all  his  fupplies  from  himfelf,  and  learns  to 
depend  only  on*  his  own  flrength.  Adorned  with  talents,  and 
poflefling  {tores  of  knowledge,  he  has  the  art  of  enjoying  them 
quietly,  and  turns  them  to  good  account:  he  confcientioufly 
fulfills  the  duties  of  his  ftation  : he  has  taught  himfelf  to  control 
and  reftrain  his  pafiions  : rarely  will  they  cloud  hrs  reafon,  rare- 
ly will  they  influence  the  judgments  which  he  pronounces.  An 
eye  which  obferves  fo  calmly,  may  boldly  plunge  into  labyrinths, 
without  any  apprehenfion  of  being  loft.  The  eyebrow  denotes 
a mind  familiarized  to  reflection  and  fufFering.  What  fagacity 
in  the  nofe  1 what  candour  in  the  mouth ! 


Ad 
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Addition.  K.  K. 

UlTENBOGART,  CATTENBURG,  AND  GrAV« 

2. 

The  incorrednefs  of  the  under  lip  excepted,  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  love  fo  good  a phyfionomy,  even  though  our  religious 
principles  Ihould  prefcribe  an  averßon  to  arminianifm,  of  which 
Uitenbogart  was  a zealous  fupporter.  I will  fay  more:  Might 
not  a face  like  this  be  capable  of  reconciling  us  to  the  fjpirit  of 
that  fed  ? Yes,  I attach  myfelf  from  inclination  to  that  philo* 
fophical  and  peaceful  forehead,  to  that  phlegmatico^melanchoffc 
look,  which  nothing  difcompofes*  and  which  never  will  difturb 
any  one  ,*  which  examines  every  thing  without  prejudice,  which 
fets  up  no  claims  for  felf,  apd  exercifes  a Ipirit  of  perfed  tolei> 
ance  toward  others  ,*  which  fuffers  with  patience,  and  completely 
refigns  itfelf  to  didates  of  a delicate  confluence.  That  judicious 
nofe,  that  harmony,  and  that  unity  of  the  whole,  muß  afford 
equal  fatisfadion  * . 

Ii. 

The  forehead  is  more  harfli,  the  look  more  open,  blended 
with  a flight  infufion  of  pretenfion,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  free 
from  pride.  The  eyes  of  Cattenburg  diffufe  their  rays,  thofe 
of  Uitenbogart  colled  them.  This  laß  deems  himfelf  happy, 
when,  unnoticed  by  the  world,  he  can  give  himfelf  calmly  up  to 

* Mierefeldt  and  Ravenftein,  two  of  the  greateft  painters  I know,  and 
who  frequently  difpute  precedency  vyith  Van  Dyk,  have  employed  their 
pencil  in  painting  this  interefting  man.  Ravenftein’s  portrait  of  him  is  n 
the  collection  of  my  brother-in-law,  the  fenatqr  Schinz,  at  Zuric.  It  is 
difficult  to  fay  which  is  moll  amiable,  the  original  of  the  portrait,  or  the 
painter.  % 
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his  meditations.  The  other  is  attentive,  makes  advances  to 
you,  endeavours  like  a friend  to  outrun,  your  wifhes,  feeks  occa- 
lion  to  oblige  you,  and  cordially  grants  you  his  protection. 

ilh 

Here  are  eyes  which  fpeak,  and  which  the  impulfe  of  their 
native  force  calls  forth  into  prominency;  they  command,  (with- 
out having,  however,  that  decided  empire  which  diftinguifhes 
the  look- of  a Guftavus-Adolphus,  of  a Loyola,  or  of  a Wren,) 
they  penetrate  you,  the  will  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  impofed 
upon,  they  announce  a man  prepared  for  eve  y event,  who  re- 
lifts  without  yielding,  and  whofe  vigilant  activity  nothing  can 
exhauft.  Thefe  eyes,  fo  clofe  to  thefe  biifhy  eyebrows,  rejeCt 
all  merely  fuperficial  knowledge.  The  nofe  completely  correL 
ponds  to  this  character. 


Addition  L,  L. 

John  Hoze, 

A celebrated  Phyßcian  at  Richterfwjl , in  the  Canton  of  Zurb. 

The  caricature  of  one  of  the  moft  eminent,  the  moft  affec- 
tionate, and  confequently,  one  of  the  moft  amiable  men  with 
whom  I am  acquainted.  I call  this  print  a caricature,  becaufe  the 
amiablenefs  which  confiitutes  the  diftinctive  merit  of  the  original, 
basdifappeared  under  the  graver.  In  thele  features  you  fee  fcarce- 
ly  any  thing  more  than  a mind  prompt  and  firm,  reflecting  and 
refolute  in  all  its  aCtions ; but  the  fincere  and  folid  friend,  whofe 
noble  generpfity  infpires  ccpfidence,  is  hardly  at  all  exprefied. 
That  look  fo  penetrating  preferves  the  fame  force  and  the  fame 
energy  in  the  original,  but  there  it  is  more  foftened.  Such  as 
it  is  exprefied  in  this  copy,  i^  pierces  through  the  furface  of 
things,  it  enters  with  precifion  into  every  detail.  In  exaCr  truth 

this 
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this  is  not  the  look  of  gentlenefs ; it  is  too  clear,  it  difcerns, 
with  too  much  fagacity,  falsehood  from  truth  ; with  fuch  a 
look  a mao  will  give  way  fometimes  to  vivacity,  and  to  his  na.. 
tur^l  a&ivity.  The  nofe  difcovers  the  love  of  order  and  exaft- 
neis,  but,  at  the  lame  time,  'a  certain  degree  of  referve. . I rank 
the  forehead  with  thofe  which  are  denominated  open  : .it  is  the  re- 
flex of  the  ferene  Iky.  It  is  not  furrowed  by  wrinkles,  and  is 
incapable  of  being  fo.  What  it  does  not  catch  at  the  fit  ft  mo- 
ment, it  wtif  merer  be  able  to  comprehend  by  dint  of  medita- 
tion : it  rejects  with  deteftation  even  the  flighted:  degree  of  con- 
fufion  ; and  the  eye,  in  its  turn,  rejeas  every  idea  that  is  vague 
or  obfcure.  This  charaäer,  in  general,  reftrias  itfelf  invaria- 
bly to  principles  of  order,  juftice,  and  truth.  I am  perfuaded 
that  this  man  might  have  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft  rank  among 
artifts ; his  capacity,  his  accuracy,  his  elegance  and  tafle,  would 
have  enfured  him  the  moft  brilliant  luccefs:  he  poflefles  exaftly 
that  degree  of  genius  which  is  requifite  for  finiflied  execution, 
and  for  perfuing  and  completing  an  extenfive  work.  I fee  in 
him  a reafon  fo  found,  and  imagination  fo  happy,  fo  much  feie- 
nity  of  mind,  a vigor  fo  manly,  fo  much  fire,  patience,  and  pi e- 
cifion,  fo  much  delicacy  and  energy  of  feeling,  that  if  I were 
called  upon  to  give  a receipt  for  a charaäer  perfe&ly  noble  and 
juft,  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  goodnefs,  and  ever  a&ive  in  pro- 
moting it,  I would  prefciibe  the  ingredients  of  which  this  one  is 
compounded,  the  fame  quantities,  and  the  fame  mixture. 

Thofe  who  knew  the  original,  a flu  redly  will  not,accufe  me  of 
having  flattered  him  ; and,  fan  from  reproaching  me  with  hav- 
ing faid  too  much,  will  be  ready  to  demand  why  I have  beenfo 
fparing  in  his  commendation. 


Of  the  Eyebrows, 

The  eyebrows  alone  often  become  the  poTitive  expreflion  of  the 
charafter  of  a man  : witnefsthe  portraits  of  Taflb,  Leon  Batifle, 
Alberti,  Boileau,  Tureune,  Le.Fevre,  Apelles,  Ochfenftirn, 
Clarke,  Newton,  &c. 
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Eyebrows  gently  arched  accord  with  the  modefty  and  fimpli* 
city  of  a virgin. 

When  placed  in  a ftrait  line  and  horizontally,  half  curbed, 
force  of  mind  is  found  united  with  a frank  benevolence. 

..  buy  j i r. . ; v ' '■  ■ , 

Rough  and  irregular  eyebrows,  are  always  the  fign  of  ungo- 
vernable vivacity ; but  this  fame  confufion  announces  retrained 
paflion,  if  the  hair  is  of  fine  and  flexible  contexture. 

' V rJ  ' vywvo  • ,'V{’  tav.4t  tji  lit  /-•;«,  jifj  t0,:  . flönP  - 

When  they  are  thick  and  compa<5t,|  with  the  laflies  likewife  fo, 
and,  to  ufe  the  exprelfion,  drawn  into  a line,  they  decidedly 
promife  a folid  judgment,  a profound  fagacity,  and  a clear 
and  fedate  undemanding. 

Eyebrows  which  join  each  other,  were  confidered  among  the 
Arabians  as. a trait  of  beauty,  while  the  ancient  phyfionomifts 
attached  to  them  the  idea  of  a füllen  character.  I can  neither 
adopt  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  two  opinions ; the  firft  ap- 
pears to  me  falfe,  the  fecond  exaggerated  ; for  I have  often  found 
thefe  forts  of  eyebrows  in  phyfionomies  the  mod  p leafing  and 
amiable.  It  is,  notwithftanding,  trug,  that  they  bring  into  the 
face  the  appearance  of  a certain  portion  of  trouble  in  the  mind 
or  heart. 

Winckleman  fays,  that  deprefled  eyebrows  give  to  the  head  of 
Antinous  a tint  of  harfhnefs  and  melancholy. 

I have  never  feen  a profound  thinker,  nor  even  a firm  and  ju- 
dicious man,  with  {lender  eyebrows,  placed  very  high,  and  di- 
viding the  forehead  into  two  equal  parts. 

Slender  eyebrows  are  an  infallible  mark  of  phlegm  and  weak- 
nefs.  It  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred,  that  a choleric  and  very  en- 
ergetic man  may  not  have  flender  eyebrows ; but  their  fmallnefs 
always  diminifhes  the  force  and  vivacity  of  chara&er. 


Angiilous 
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Angulous  and  tranfverfe,  they  denote  an  adlive  and  prolific  mind. 
The  more  they  approach  to  the  eyes,  the  more  the  charadter 
is  ferious  profound,  and  foiid.  This  lofes  its  force,  its  firmnefs, 
and  boldnefs,  in  proportion  as  the  eyebrows  are  raifed. 

A great  diftance  of  one  from  the  other,  announces  a facility  of 
conception,  a foul  calm  and  tranquil. 

White  eyebrows  befpeak  natural  imbecility. 

Dark-brown  are  the  emblems  of  llrength. 

The  movement  of  the  eyebrows  has  infinite  expreflion ; it 
ferves  principally  to  mark  the  ignoble  pafiions,  pride,  anger, 
difdain.  A fupercilious  man  is  a contemptible  being. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Mr.  de  Buffon. 

* After  the  eyes,  the  parts  of  the  face  which  molt  contribute 

* to  mark  the  phyfionomy,  are  the  eyebrows;  as  they  are  of  a 

* nature  different  from  the  other  parts,  they  are  more  apparent 
4 by  this  contrail,  and  ffrike  more  than  any  other  trait ; the  eye- 
4 brows  are  a lhading  in  the  pidture,  heightening  the  colour  and 

* the  form.  The  eye  lalhes  alfo  have  their  effedt ; when  they  are 

* long  and  plofe-planted  the  eyes  appear  more  beautiful,  and  the 
4 afpedl  more  temperate.  Only  mankind  and  the  monkey  have 
4 lalhes  on  both  eyelids ; all  other  animals  have  them  not  on 
4 the  under  one ; and  even  in  man  the  under  is  much  more 
4 flencjerly  furnilhed  than  the  upper  eyelid ; they  fometimes  be- 
4 come  lb  long  in  old  age,  that  people  are  obliged  to  cut  them. 
4 The  eyebrows  have  but  two  movements,  and  thefe  depend  up- 
4 on  the  mufcles  of  the  forehead,  by  one  of  which  they  are 

4 raifed 
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* raifed,  and  by  the  other  drawn  down  in  approxi mating  each 

* other,” 


IyE  BjlUN. 
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Treatife  on  the  char  after  of  the  Paffons. 

c There  are  two  movements  in  the  eyebrows,  which  exprefs 
e all  the  operations  of  the  paeons.  Thefe  two  movements  hay,. 

< a perfect  relation  to  two  appetites  in  the  fenfitive  part  of  the 
«foul;  the  concupifcible  appetite,  and  the  irdcUle  appetite. 

« That  which  raifes  them  towards  the  brain,  exprefles  all  the 
4 fiercer  and  more  cruel  palfions. 

* There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  eyebrow  is  elevated,  one 
« where  it  is  raifed  in  the  middle,  and  this  elevation  exprefles 
« agreeable  emotions.  When  the  eyebrow  Jrifes  in  tue  middle, 

* the  fides  of  tne  mouth  are  raifed : in  iorrow  the  middle  of  the 

* mouth  rifes. 

4 When  the  eyebrow  falls  in  the  middle,  this  movement  marks 
4 a corporeal  afflidion,  the  fides  of  the  mouth  being  at  the  fame 
4 time  depreffed. 

4 In  laughter  all  the  parts  follow  them  ; for  the  eyebrows 
4 fmking  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead»  occafion  the  nofe, 

* the  mouth,  and  the  eyes  to  follow  the  fame  movement.” 


addition  A. 

If  we  endeavour  to  judge  of  whole  nations  by  one  or  by  an- 
other diftind  part  of  the  countenance,  the  Enghfn  will  obtain 
the  preference  with  reaped  to  the  eyebrows.  Among  them  this 
trait  always  charaderifes  the  thinker  ; and  .1  ihall  vifk  nothing 
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in  doubting,  whether  the  fertile  genius  of  the  French  does  not 
ordinarily  manifeft  itfelf  by  the  form  of  the  nofe.  Run  over  a 
certain  number  of  Englifh  portraits,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
of  the  juflnefs  of  my  r'emark. 

If  I faw  in  this  portrait  of  Clarke,  only  the  eyebrows— 
and  they  are  indifferently  enough  defigned — I fhould  not,  for 
an  inflant,  doubt  of  the  majellic  conformation  of  the  forehead  and 
the  nofe,  which  mud  neceflarily  be  imagined.  I will  fay  further, 
that  if  I do  not  here  difeern  the  higheft  degree  of  penetration, 
combined  with  an  equal  portion  of  pra&ical  fenfe,  I mail  def- 
pair  of  ever  finding  it.  A phyfionomy  adorned  with  fuch  eye- 
brows, would  infpire  me,  at  the  diftance  of  a hundred  paces, 
with  the  mod  profound  veneration : I fhould  refpe&fully  pre- 
fent  myfelf  before  him,  endeavouring  to  conceal  all  my  weak- 
neffes,  without  too  much  flattering  myfelf,  that  they  would  rjot 
be  perceived,  and  i fhould  be  careful  not  to  aflume  borrowed 
virtues,  perfuaded  that  my  oftsntation  could  not  efcape  fo  pene- 
trating an  obferver,  capable,  as  he  mud  be,  to  diflinguifh  my 
good  qualities,  though  difguiied  under  the  thickeft  veil. 

Addition  B. 

Diemerbroek,  Hides,  Oppyck,  and  Rivet. 

I affign  the  preference  to  Diemerbroek,  on  account  of  the 
hair.  The  amiable  fagacity  of  his  character  pleafingly  appears 
in  every  part  of  the  eyebrow,  in  every  hair  of  the  head.  In  ad- 
miral Hides,  the  drawing,  the  form,  and  mafs  of  the  eyebrows 
moft  expreflively  indicate  ä determined  mind,  aftive  and  vigour- 
ous,  which  leaves  no  time  for  his  proje&s  to  cool.  Who  would 
prefume  to  fport  at  fuch  a phyfionomy,  2t  this  penetrating  look, 
at  thofe  eyebrows  ? Could  a timid  and  irrefoiute  character  bear 
the  prefence  of  fuch  a man  ? 

There  is  much  more  coolnefs  and  reflection,  iers  activity,  of 

boldnefs 
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boldnefs,  and  morofenefs,  in  the  eyebrows  of  Oppyck.  We  there 
acknowledge  true  candour,  uninfluenced  by  the  paffions. 


With  eyebrows  like  thofe,  Rivet  is  above  minute  examina- 
tion ; we  dread  to  decide  upon  uncommon  imprelEons,  but  ad- 
here more  ftrongly  to  thofe  already  received.  The  eye,  the 
forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mputh,  cojrefponded  in  furnifhing  the 
fame  indications. 

1 -V  . ß f ’ 

u To  this  I would  affign  thp  character  of  temperate  fagacity, 
founded  upon  experience. 


2.  That  energetic  courage  which  is  eflential  to  heroes. 


3.  A found  and  upright  mind. 


4.  A manly  prudence,  fearching  after  knowledge. 

Thefe  four  kinds  of  eyebrows  are  feldom  found  among  wo- 
men. If  the  fair  fex  differed  from  ours  only  in  this  Tingle 
trait,  the  diftinCHon  would  Hill  be  fufiknently  eftablifhed. 


Of  the  Nose. 

The  ancients  were  right  in  calling  the  nofe  hotieß amentum  faciei. 
I believe  I have  before  faid,  that  i look  upon  this  part  as  the 
bafis  of  the  forehead.  Such  as  underftand  a little  of  the  theory 
of  gothic  architecture,  will  eafily  comprehend  my  comparifon. 
The  nofe  is  appointed  to  fuftain  the  arch  of  the  forehead,  which 
but  for  fuch  friendly  fupport,  would  prefs  the  cheeks  and  the 
mouth  downwards. 

A fine  nofe  never  aflociates  with  a deformed  face.  A difa- 
greeable  face  may  have  fine  eyes,  but  a regular  nofe  necefiarily 
infers  a happy  analogy  of  the  other  features.  Thu$  we  jnay 

perceive 
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•perceive  a thoufand  fine  eyes  for  one  fingle  nofe  perfectly  well- 
formed;  and  where  one  fo  formed  is  found,  it  always  implies  a 
character  of  diftinguiflied  excellence.  Non  cuique  datum  eß 
habere  na/um . Here  follows  what,  according  to  my  opinion,  h 
necefiarv  for  the  conformation  of  a nofe  perfectly  beautiful. 

a.  Its  length  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  forehead. 

b.  It  mud  have  a gentle  falling-in  near  the  root. 

c.  Viewed  in  the  front,  the  ridge,  (fpina , dorfüm  naß)\  muff  he 
large  with  the  two  fines  nearly  parallel:  but  the  breadth  mull  be 
a little  increafed  near  the  middle. 

d.  The  extremity  or  tip  of  the  nofe  ( orbiculus ) mud  not  be  too 
fharply  pointed  nor  too  obtufe : the  lower  contour  mud  be  form- 
ed with  precifion  and  with  connection,  neither  too  pointed  nor 
too  large. 

e.  In  front  the  lides  of  the  nofe  (pinna)  muß  diftmCtly  p relent 
themfelves,  fo  that  the  noftrils  agreeably  fore-lhorten  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

/.  In  the  profile,  the  bafe  of  the  nofe  mull  be  oniy  one  third  of 
its  length. 

g.  The  noftrils  mud  draw  more  or  lefs  towards  a point,  and 
become  rounded  as  they  recede. 

h.  The  fides  of  the  nofe,  or  of  the  ridge  of  the  nofe,  mud  be 
formed  arch- wife. 

i.  The  upper  part  mud  nearly  unite  with  the  arch  of  the  eve- 
bone,  and  its  dimenfion  on  the  fide  of  the  eye  mud  be  at  leaft 
half  an  inch. 

A nofe  comprehending  all  thefe  perfections,  exprelfesaH  that 
ran  be  exprefled.  There  are,  however,  manyperfons,  of  the 

greateft 
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greateft  merit  who  have  badly  formed  nofes ; but  we  mud  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  different  kinds  of  merit  for  which  they  are 
remarkable.  Thus,  for  example,  I have  feen  men  very  well- 
bred,  generous,  and  judicious,  with  fmall  nofes  oblique  in  pro- 
file, although  in  other  refpeCts  happily  organifed  : they  pofleffed 
eftimable  qualities,  but  thefe  were  confined  to  a gentlenefs  of 
temper,  forbearance,  attention  and  docility,  difpofing  them  to 
receive  and  relifli  fenfations  of  delicacy.  Nofes  arched  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  belong  to  elevated  characters,  who  aie 
called  upon  to  command,  to  accompli fh  great  things,  firm  in 
their  projects,  and  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  them.  1 erpendicu- 
lar  nofes— that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  approach  towards  that  form, 
for  I always  hold  it  as  a leading  principle,  that  in  all  her  produc- 
tions, nature  abhors  lines  entirely  ftra.it- — this  fort  of  nofes,  I 
fay,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  key -{tone  between  the  two 
others : they  fuppofe  a foul  that  knows  how  to  aCt  and  to  fuffei 
tranquilly  and  with  energy. 

Socrates,  Boerhaave,  and  Laireffe,  had  very  ill  formed  nofes, 
and  yet  they  were  neverthelefs  very  great  men,  but  the  fund  of 
theircharaCter  was  that  of  a gentle  and  patient  difpofition. 

A nofe  with  a large  ridge,  whether  it  may  be  ftrait  or  cui  ved, 
always  announces  fuperior  faculties.  In  this  I have  never  been 
miftaken  ; but  this  form  is  very  rare.  You  may  examine  ten 
thoufand  natural  faces,  and  a thoufand  portraits  of  celebrated 
men,  without  finding  a fingle  one  of  this  defcription  : this  trait, 
however,  appears,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  portraits  of  Faufte  Socin, 
Swift,  Cefar  Borgia,  Clepzeker,  Anthony  Pagi,  John  Charles 
d’Ehkenberg,  (a  perfon  famous  for  his  bodily  ftrength)  Paul 
Sarpi,  Peter  de  Medicis,  Francois  Carrache,  Calhni,  Lucas  of 
Leyden,  Titian. 

Without  this  large  ridge,  and  a very  narrow  root,  the  nofe  of- 
ten indicates  an  extraordinary  energy— but  this  is  almoft  always 
fo  momentary  and  evanefcent,  that  its  appearance  and  departure 

are  equally  imperceptible. 
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The  Tartars  have  generally  broad  and  hollowed  nofes;  the 
African  negroes  flat;  the  Jews,  for  the  moft  part,  aquiline;  the 
Englifh, cartiliginious,  andfeidom  pointed.  If  wemayjudge  from 
paintings  and  portraits,  fine  nofes  are  not  common  among  the 
Dutch.  In  the  natives  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  this  trait  is  dif- 
tinctive  and  of  the  greateft  expreflion.  Upon  the  whole,  and  I 
have  faid  it  before,  the  nofe  is  absolutely  chara&eriftic  of  the 
celebrated  men  of  France;  of  which  the  galleries  of  Penaultand 
Morin  afford  futncient  proofs. 

‘ A fmall  noftril  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a timid  mind,  incapable 
of  undertaking  the  mod  inconfiderable  enterprize. 

When  the  Tides  of  the  nofe  are  very  flexible,  and  very  quickly 
excited  to  motion,  they  fhtw'  a great  delicacy  of  fentiment,  which 
may  eafily  degenerate  into  fenfuality  and  voluptuoufnefs. 


Addition  A. 

1.  The  nofe  and  the  eye  anoüncea  man  of  upright  intentions, 
a found  mind,  and  a vigourous  temperament. 

2.  This  fomewhat  favourably  prepofleffes by  its  form,  but  ftill 
it  is  but  the  caricature  of  the  nofe  of  an  injudicious  perforp  Its 
bridge  is  too  much  lengthened,  and  to  abruptly  detached  from 
the  root. 

3.  This  has  more  meaning.  To  have  given  it  greater  expreflion 
the  extremity  fhould  have  beendcfigned  with  moie  boldneis. 

Thefe  two  nofes  4.  and  5.  border  upon  folly,  particularly  5. 
When  the  concave  from  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  fo  much  length- 
ened that  the  nofe  becomes  too  fuddenly  and  difagreeably  promi- 
nent, and  in  difproportion  with  the  extremity,  I always  ex- 
pe£t  fome  confufion  in  the  mind.  With  regard  to  5.  it  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  mention  that  fharp  and  fcornful  air,  which  disfigures 

the 
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the  eye,  the  chin  and  the  mouth  : you  will  alfo  obferve  in  all 
thefe  parts  that  infupportable  void  commonly  belonging  to  pre- 
fumptuous  people* 

Addition  B. 

Eight  Noses* 

Thefe  contours  appear  to  be  dräwn  after  nature : they  have 
all  an  air  of  truth,  and  are  all  above  the  common — but  never- 
thelefs,  they  admit  of  diftin&ions. 

t 

1.  I am  not  convinced,  whether  this  is  the  nofe  of  a man 
fedate,  judicious  and  experienced,  who,  notwithftanding,  has  not 
attained  to  a decided  fuperiorityrf 

2.  Is  much  inferior  to  the  former ; it  is  lefs  expreflive,  butcif- 
curnfpeft,  timid,  fcrupulöus,  and  minute. 

3.  Is  oppofedtoa,  energetic,  bold,  and  determined,  at  the  fame 
time  fufficiently  confiderate  to  weigh  inthe  balance  of  reafon  the 
probable  fuccefs  of  his  enterprizes. 

4.  If  I allow  him  not  a iliafe  of  undemanding,  füll  I believe 
him  more  judicious  than  3,  though  he  is  not  fo  decided  a charac- 
ter. 

5.  This  nofe  appears  to  belong  to  the  fame  family  with  4,  but 
is  more  juvenile,  and  perhaps  that  of  a fon,  or  a younger  brother. 

6.  This  fketch  of  a nofe  is  in  fofihgular  a ftile,  that  I am  unable 
to  form  a precife  judgment  of,  or  even  to  account  by  conje&ure* 
for  the  caufe  of  its  deviation.  At  the  worft,  I would  infer  an 
original  turn  of  mind  and  good  nature,  rather  than  fplended 
talents,  or  a malignant  difpofition.  The  end  being  brought  down 
too  loVv,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a carricature. 


7.  Belong? 
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7.  Belongs  to  a man  converfant  in  the  pra&ical  affairs  of  life, 
more  fenfible  and  precife  than  1,  more  enterprifing  than  2,  more 
fubtle  than  4 and  5. 


8.  Is  the  moft  remarkable  and  manly  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
ffiofe  of  a minifter  of  ftate,  or  a prince. 


Addition  C. 
Eight  Noses. 


Amongft  the  nofes  of  this  plate,  there  is  not  one  very  remarka- 
ble. However,  were  I to  decide,  I fhould  fay  4 would  captivate 
by  its  originality,  and  8 by  its  expreflion  of  judgment. 

1.  Appears  fenfual  and  voluptuous,  but  fundamentally  good. 
2.  Exceffi'  ely  phlegmatic,  circumfpeft  and  loyal.  3.  Has  the 
fame  character,  only  with  a little  more  flirewdnefs.  4.  Inclines  to 
Voluptuoufnefs ; buj:  this  propenfity  does  not  hinder  him  from 
being  judicious  and  generous.  But  few  things  are  wanting  to 
make  him  a man  of  a fuperior  character.  5.  Has  fo  great  an 
analogy  to  2,  that  they  may  be  eafily  confounded.  They  are  ap- 
parently of  the  fame  family.  6.  Has  more  dignity  than  2 and* 
8.  7.  Has  perhaps  more  difcernment  than  the  preceding : 

but  this  is  lefs  from  reafon  than  from  inftinfl:.  8.  Is  above  all 
the  others,  as  much  for  folidity  of  judgment  as  delicacy  of 
mind* 


Addition  D. 

Nine  Noses  Shaded,  in  profile. 

None  of  thefe  entirely  indicate  a found  and  upright  mind» 
At  moft,  we  may  except  4 and  5,  and  ftill  they  are  fubjefts  ior 
criticifm. 
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4.  Has  goodnefs  and  civility,  but,  to  fpeak  with  more  preci* 
fion,  it  is  a little  too  much  fhortened,  the  "fide  of  the  extremity 
is  too  much  rounded,  and  too  (lightly  (haded — a defeft  which  I 
have  before  imputed  to  each  number  in  this  plate,  y.  Is  dif- 
tinguifhed  above  the  others  by  the  ftrength  of  its  character, 
which  imports  much  penetration  and  fagacity,  a determined 
mind  and  mafculine  vigour. 

1.  Is  deflitute  of  every  fentiment  of  delicacy.  I do  not  be- 
lieve him  without  malice.  2.  Is  the  caricature  of  a nofif  which 
fuppofes  good  fenfe,  and  nothing  more.  3.  Naturally  timid,, 
and  only  eftimable  for  the  love  of  order  and  neatnefs.  6.  The 
fame  as  the  preceding,  befides  which  I difcover  a tint  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs.  7.  Is  abandoned  to  brutal  rudenefs.  8.  The  'expref- 
fion  of  this  is  fomewhat  modified  bY  a fund  of  good  nature.  9. 
This  wants  truth:  the  upper  contour,  and  that  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity are  abofultely  wanting. 

In  all , thefe  profiles  the  noftrils-  are  altogether  unpardonable. 

I doubt  whether  the  defigner  worked  after  nature. 

. 1 ’•  •)  hj,(U  k o.  ■ ■ 1) 

Addition  E. 

1.  Philippus  Audax. 

If  the  form  of  this  face  is  not  expreffive,  we  muft  defpair  of 
ever  finding  one  that  is  fo.  Such  a nofe  infpires  the  fentiment 
of  his  energy;  and  we  feel  this  fentiment  fomewhat  as  a man  in 
good  health,  enjoys  that  health  without  paying  attention  to  it> 
Proportion  obferved,  the  chin  might  have  been  more  embolden- 
ed, and  the  eye  does  not  fufficiently  chara&ei  ife  the  courage  of 
a hero  who  has  merited  the  furname  of  Bold ; but  the  mouth 
moft  excellently  defcribes  a meditative  fagacity,  an  unembarraifed 
attention,  and  the  compoiure  of  a manly  energy.  2.  This  is 
not  a common  phyfionomy,  but  the  forehead  has  not  all  that  is 
necefTary  to  mark  a great  man.  Lam  greatly  pleafed  with  the 

eye- 
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feyebrows  and  the  nofe.  One  cannot  but  difcover  in  them  firm* 
nefs,  courtefy,  a found  and  clear  judgment,  and  an  infinite  fa- 
gacity*  The  eye  is  full  of  fweetnefs  and'  beneficence ; the  mouth 
is  the  organ  of  reafon.  The  energy  of  the  chin  is  a little  in 
contrail  with  the  delicacy  of  the  look. 

I alfo  much  admire  nofes  like  this  you  fee  in  profile  of  Am- 
merbach. What  fentiment,  what  probity,  what  folidity  and 
force ! This  man  is  too  fure  of  his  objedl  not  to  make  his  opi- 
nions be  adopted  by  all  the  world,  while  he  is  himfelf  very  diffi- 
cult to  |)e  perfuaded. 


Addition  F. 

Tlwee  French  Heads , after  Morin . 

Thefe  heads,  from  the  colle£tion  of  the  illuflrious  men  of 
France,  by  Morin,  are  particularly  dillinguiftied  bv  the  nofe : but 
this  principal  trait  muft  have  loft  much  of  its  fpirit  and  original 
elegance  in  a tranfition  to  this  fifth  or  perhaps  tenth  copy ; above 
all,  the  noftrils  are  vifibly  mutilated. 

i..  Denotes  moft  fenfe.  2.  Moft  circumfpe&ion.  3.  Exceeds 
the  other  two,  by  an  uncommon  enlargement  of  mind  : and  yet 
in  this  the  drawing  is  the  moft  defective. 

Let  us  examine,  by  the  way,  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  this 
Lefture  being  equally  dedicated  to  that  purpofe. 

1.  Every  trait,  every  detail,  not  excepting  the  hair,  bears  the 
(lamp  of  wifdom  and  fweetnefs ; all  there  is  homogeneal,  every 
thing  tends  to  form  the  moft  harmonious  combination.  The 
mouth,  in  particular,  folicits  your  confidence;  it  breathes  the 
love  of  peace,  good  order,  and  unfufpedled  candour.  The  chin 
is  not  in  a great  ftile,  but  it  has  nothing  of  harfimefs,  and,  far 
from  difgufting  and  fatiguing  you,  it  difeovers  a little  timidity. 

U 2 2.  Is 
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2.  Is  much  more  complicated,  more  cunning,  more  intriguing ; 
and  it  is  precifely  that  complication,  and  that  diverfity  in 
the  traits,  which  remove  it  fo  prodigioufly  from  the  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  1,  and  the  decided  fuperiority  of  3.  3.  If  lam  not 

miftaken,  this  is  a reprefentation  of  Merrier,  the  architect. 
From  this  copy,  figure  to  yourfelf  the  portrait  of  the  original 
from  which  it  was  engraved,  and  then  carry  your  imagination 
up  to  the  model  itfelf,  and  withold  your  admiration,  if  you  can. 
You  may  cenfure  the  mouth,  or  rather  this  copy  of  the  mouth, 
as  expreffing  fomewhat  of  pride  and  pretenfion : but,  if  ever  a 
phyfionomy  was  authorifed  to  demand  its  rights,  it  is  this  . it  af- 
pires  at  pre  eminence  even  while  in  the  chains  of  fiaveiy.  That 
eye  furmounted  with  fuch  an  eyebrow,  inftantaneoufly  peiceives 
what  2 can  only  difcover  through  the  medium  of  minute  and 
laborious  inveftigation. 


Addition  G, 

Two  Heads,  with  Hair. 

Perhaps  there  would  be  nothing  linking  in  thefe  two  counte- 
nances, if  they  did  not  derive  value  from  the  hair  ; they  are  be- 
fides  defigned  with  the  timidity  of  a ^earner. 

• 1 . Without  the  diftin&ivje  trait  already  noted,  this  would  have 
been  fcarcely  any  thing  more  than  a common  face  ; we  fliould 
find  but  little  expreffinn,  or  perhaps  an  infantine  air.  I ftiall  not 
enquire  whether  the  fault  refts  with  the  painter,  or  only  with 
theengraver,  who  appears  to  have  been  fparing  of  his  labour  in 
every  part.  Notwithftanding  all  his  remifihefs,  he  has,  how- 
ever, preferred  a charader  of  fuperiority  in  the  nofe,  which 
faves  the  reft  of  the  phyfionomy,  which  removes  it  out  of  the 
ordinary  daft,  and  which  advantageoufly  refleds  upon  the  eye, 
upon  the  mouth,  and  upon  that  covered  forehead.  The  whole 
taken  together  perhaps  fays  more  than  we  defire,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  clearly,  it  does  not  inlpire  us  with  a full  confidence,  but 
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füll  challenges  our  admiration.  2.  The  fame  fpirit  animates  this 
figure,  but  the  nofe  füll  more  dignities,  firengthens,  and  confoli, 
«lates  the  faculties  which  the  other  traits  announce ; at  leaf!  it  is 
fo  in  this  copy.  Befides  a fund  of  tranquillity  and  gejitlenefs,  a 
judicious  circumfpe&ion,  and  a fenfibility,  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  mouth,  although  it  is  fomething  in  the  ftile  of  the 
mannerift,  may  eafily  degenerate  into  effeminacy  and  weaknefs, 
you  here  fee  the  man- — the  man  wife,  active,  always  fure  of  his 
object,  though  he  does  not  feek  co  render  himfelf  confpicuous, 
though  he  confines  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  modefty,  and 
though  he  prefcribes  to  himfelf  a certain  portion  of  refer  ve. 


Addition  H, 

Langelius,  Haydan,  Heinsius,  and  Caester, 

If  your  fentiments  were  to  be  afked  on  thefe  four  faces,  it  13 
probable  you  would  anfwer,  that  neither  of  them  yields  you  en- 
tire fatisfadion,  that  in  this  fketch  at  lead  they  have  each  fome- 
thing of  harflinefs.  But  if  an  option  were  neceffary,  you  would 
declare,  I am  fure,  in  favour  of  Haydan,  and  you  would  find  in 
him,  in  defpite  of  all  his  coarfenefs,  a fund  of  candour  and  good 
fenfe.  The  Qofe  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  this ; it  reconciles 
us  to  the  other  features,  and  gives, them  additional  value.  You 
mud  be  ftruck  with  the  harmony  of  his  right  eye,  the  look  of 
which  afiuredly  difcovers  neither  weaknefs  nor  indifference,  with 
the  eyebrow,  full  of  vigour  and  fenfe,  and  with  that  mouth  fo 
expreflive  of  fincerity  and  difcretion.  2.  This  may  be  more  ori- 
ginal, more  pitfurefque,  owing  to  the  contour  of  the  extremity 
of  the  nofe;  but  upon  examining  it  more  attentively,  you  will 
there  feek  in  vain  for  the  foftnefs,  compofare,  folidity,  and  cordi- 
ality, which  diftinguifh  the  former.  Neither  does  the  chin  ad- 
mit fuch  concentrated  energy.  3.  In  all  thele  heads  no  account  is 
to  be  made  of  the  air  of  the  face,  which  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  retrace  with  precifion  in  a fimple  contour.  With  this  modi- 
fication, do  you  not  feel,  as  I do,  that  not  only  this  forehead,  not 
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only  the  eye,  not  only  the  folds  of  the  cheeks,  but  ftill  more  par- 
ticularly the  contour  of  the  nofe,  anounce  a vivacity  of  imagi- 
nation, a profound  thinker,  firm  in  his  fyftem,  active  and  vigi- 
lant, accurate  in  the  formation  of  his  own  ideas,  and  expert  in 
developing  thofe  of  other  men — in  a word,  a man  of  talents, 
a mafculine  and  nervous  character.  4.  Subftitute  in  the 
of  place  of  this,  the  original  portrait,  the  attitude  of  which 
is  very  happily  chofen.  (This  is  not  to  be  recomended  to 
a fuperficial  obferver,  and  ftill  lefs  that  he  ftiould  confider  it 
in  the  detail : here  the  painter  was  infpired  by  his  model,  and 
thence  occurs  that  air  of  the  head  fo  proper  and  fo  exprefiive). 
Would  you  not  dwell  with  pleafure  before  the  painting  itfelf? 
Viewed  in  front,  would  the  eye  alone,  or  would  the  play  of  the 
mouth  moft  attach  you  to  this  phyfronomy  ? Or  rather,  jjwould 
you  not  expeift  a rich  (lore  of  fenfe  and  reafon  only  from  the 
form  of  the  nofe,  although  that  part  is  badly  defigned  and  de- 
graded fron  the  character  of  grandeur  and  fuperiority  which  it 
ought  to  bear. 


Addition  I. 

♦ - ,,  ; , . , ' \ 

Of  the  Nofe. 

Spiegel  and  Clauberg, 

WouW  you  prefume  to  call  that  man  judicious,  who  fhould 
attribute  to  tnefe-two  perfonages  the  fame  intellectual  and  moral 
character  ? Smile,  if  this  amufes  you,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  true, 
that  in  the  annexed  plate,  it  is  the  nofe  only  that  diftinguifhes 
the  learned  profetfbr  from  the  mere  man  of  the  world.  Produce 
the  two  figures  to  people  who  have  never  heard  of  the  name  ei- 
ther of  Spiegel  or  Clauberg,  and  though  poflefTed  of  but  a mo- 
derate fhare  of  difeernment,  they  will,  without  hefitation,  fay, 
that  if  one  of  the  two  is  a man  of  erudition,  it  mull  necelTariiy 
be  2.  No  perfon  will  difpute  his  Ikill  in  the  fciences,  applica. 
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tion,  folidity,  facility  in  his  purfuits,  and  the  art  of  managing  his 
fubjeCt  to  advantage. 

At  the  fame  time  to  1,  they -will  allow  tafte,  eloquence,  pru- 
dence, a knowledge  of  the  world,  a talent  for  bufirtefs,  and  a 
lively  imagination,  rather  calculated  to  relifti  the  beautiful,  than 
to  fearch  into  the  depths  of  literature.  If  your  opinion  were 
to  be  alked  refpeCting  the  form  of  the  nofe,  in  examining  the 
engraved  piofile,  could  you  fail  to  obferve  there  a reliefs  aCtivi- 
ty,  ardour  and  courage  ? But  do  you  alfo  obferve  in  him  the 
coolnefs  of  reflection  and  wife  perfeverance,  which  are  neceflary 
for  conducing  an  enterprife  to  its  end,  a gentle  and  peaceable 
temper,  fentiments  of  tendernefs,  and  the  gift  of  insinuation  ? 
Ttiis  I much  doubt,  and  think  at  molt  you  will  fuffer  him  to 
pafs  for  a brave  and  loyal  man,  and  a head  original  and  illuftrj- 
pus. 

Addition  K. 

P Apx  Veronese. 

fitere  is  a phyfipnomy  altogether  Italian,  exhibiting  a pro- 
ductive genius,  and  the  fertility  and  ardour  of  an  artift  captivat- 
ed with  his  profeffion.  It  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  fenfe.  Here  we 
recognize  the  attentive  obferver,  who  knows  how  to  chufe  with 
difcernment.  This  is  indicated  in  every  part  of  the  face  ; and 
the  nofe  in  particular  ferves  as  a diffinCtive  fign  of  fertility  of 
imagination,  maturity  of  vmderftanding,  and  delicacy  of  tafte 
and  fentiment. 

Addition  L. 

Drt  den. 

This  head  appears  to  me  lefs  productive  than  the  other,  bu 
it  has  much  more  folidity.  If  it  is  lefs  rich  in  funds,  if  it  is  lefs 
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an  object  of  choice , it  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  energy.  By 
the  whole  of  the  phyfionomy,  and  principally  by  the  nofe,  is 
announced  a man  of  refolution  and  genius,  whofe  foul  is  impaf- 
lioned  and  of  acute  fenfibility.  Compared  with  the  preceding, 
this  character  is  lefs  referved  in  his  pleafantries,  lefs  fevere  in  his 
ideas,  but  more  bold  in  his  refolutions,  which  he  will  purfue  to 
their  end  with  determined  perfeverance, 


Addition  M. 

Erafmus  is  always  reprefented  with  a cap  upon  his  head.  Did 
he  apprehend  that  his  forehead  was  not  open,  noble,  or  confident 
enough  to  be  expofed  to  the  face  of  day  ? Did  he  conceal  it 
from  modefty  ? Or  had  he  not  phyfionomical  ta&  enough  to 
know,  that  this  part  is  effential  in  a portrait?  Upon  the  whole, 
whether  he  wore  a cap  from  habit,  for  reafons  of  health,  or  be- 
caufe  his  friend  Holbein  prefered  painting  him  in  that  familiar 
pofition,  I cannot  determine.  Of  this,  however,  I am  confi- 
dent, that  his  phyfionomy  is  one  of  the  moft  interefting,  the 
moft  fpeaking,  and  moft  diftin<ftive  that  I know.  It  would  ap- 
pear with  equal  advantage  in  either  of  the  chapters  of  this  Lec- 
ture ; but  I haveaftigned  it  a place  here,  becaufe  it  is  moft  pecu- 
liarly ohara&erifed  by  the  nofe. 

We  fliall  now  produce  and  comment  upon  fome  of  the  beft 
portraits  of  Erafmus.  Moft  of  thofe  we  are  in  pofteflion  of  are 
engraved  after  the  originals,  or  after  the  copies  of  Holbein. 
However  they  may  differ  in  fome  refpe<fts,  they  all  correfpond 
in  ftiewdng  a man  ingenious,  intelligent,  fprightly,  and  unaffe&ed, 
of  extenfive  knowledge,  abounding  in  talents  and  wit ; the  man 
of  ftudy  who  is  at  his  eafe  only  in  hisclofet,  and  who,  when  out 
of  that,  is  no  longer  in  his  proper  place;  the  writer  capable  of 
doing  with  his  pen  whatever  he  pleafes.  It  will  be  faid,  that 
thofe  lips  are  always  ready  for  the  efcape  of  fome  fatyrical  Tally; 
we  bete  fee  the  penetrating  fmile  of  an  intelligent  obferver,  who. 
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inftantly  lieges  objeCfs  of  ridicule  imperceptible  to  people  of  lefe 
acute  difcrimination. 


Addition  N. 

The  tranfition  from  the  nofe  to  the  forehead  is  incorrectly 
drawn,  nor  is  the  nofe  itfelf  fufficiently  expreffive  of  delicacy ; 
and  yet  this  fimple  fketch  vifibly  retraces  all  the  qualities  vye 
have  particularifed. 


Addition  O. 

Where  are  ingenuity,  truth,  circumfpeCtion,  and  delicacy  tobe 
found,  if  not  in  this  original  phyfionomy  ? Where  will  you 
find  a more  perfect  harmony  of  all  the  condituent  traits?  The  de» 
figner  has  exprefied  them  with  wonderful  addrefs:  he  himfelf 
certainly  fmiled,  when  fo  well  exprefling  the  malignant  fmile  of 
his  model.  We  fee  that  he  has  fcrupuloufly  applied  himfelf  to 
preferve  all  thofe  inflections,  all  thofe  minute  details  which  give 
the  mofl  impreflive  fignification  in  a face  like  this.  Not  a fin- 
gle  trait  drawn  at  random,  difagreeably  encroaching  upon,  or 
diminifiling  the  efftCt  of  the  red. 

We  difcover  in  the  look,  the  calmnefs  of  an  intelligent  and 
profound  obferver,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  al- 
ways meditating.  That  half-clofed,  bent-down  eye,  its  glance, 
fhe  fmallnefs  of  its  globe— that  fhortened  nofe  — will  always  be. 
the  eye  and  the  nofe  of  a man  able  in  concerting  his  plans,  or, 
at  leaft,  of  a dudious  man,  who  thinks  with  acutenefs  and  feels 
with  delicacy.  A nofe  fo  formed,  necefiarily  imports  a turn 
pf  mind,  diftinguifhable  amongft  ten  thoufand  by  its  viva- 
city- 

What  truth  in  the  mputh  fo  fvveetly  clofed  ! It  is  impofiible 
there  to  overlook  application  and  enlargement  of  mind,  the  love 
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of  order,  elegance  of  cH&ion,  and  Tallies  of  vivacity  ? This 
part  is  more  youthful,  defigned  with  lefs  accuracy,  and  lefs  ex* 
preffive  of  wifdom  than  N : nor  is  the  nofe  either  corre&ly 
drawn  or  neatly  finilhed.  We  obferve  anew  in  O,  the  large  un- 
flattened chin,  not  too  flefhy,  but  happily  diverfified.  Upon 
the  whole,  take  notice  of  the  different  inflexions  of  the  contour, 
from  the  eye-bone  to  the  bottom  of  the  face,  and  you  will  every 
where  trace  the  Tage,  Tamil iarifed  with  the  iilence  of  night,  who 
ridicules  the  follies  of  world,  and  feeks  his  own  happinefs  in  the 
recreations  of  philofophy. 


Addition  P. 

Erasmus  after  Holbein. 

Here  we  confefs  the  portrait  of  Erafmus,  painted  after  Holbein, 
that  admirable  piece,  pregnant  with  foul  and  life,  which  is  in  the 
library  of  Bade,  and  to  rival  the  excellency  of  which  no  engrav- 
ing can  poffibly  afpire.  However  great  its  fuperiority  to  the 
print,  the  picture  difcovers,  in  many  refpeXs,  the  painter’s  ina- 
bility to  produce  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  his  model.  But 
r.o  matter:  it  is  only  the  man  of  genius  who  can  comprehend 
the  fublime,  elevate  himfelf  to  the  grandepr  pf  his  fubjeX,  andaf- 
pire  to  become  amafter  of  it — and  when  in  each  trait  of  the  work 
t^eartift  has  exerted  his  fkill,  and  afforded  proofs  of  his  willing- 
ntfs  to  fucceed,  it  is  not  his  fault,  if,  at  laft,  he  is  obliged  to  ex- 
claim, The  taß  is  too  hard • 

In  this  copy  the  nofe  is  the  moft  confpicuous  part,  although 
the  end  of  it  is  not  drawn  with  fufficient  delicacy,  and  the  noftrii 
is  wanting  in  neatnefs  and  truth.  I fhould  be  tempted  to  call  it 
a ferret  nofe,  and  to  affociate  with  it  a character  refleXive  by  con- 
flitution,  and  circumfpeX  from  delicacy,  with  an  excefs  of  dif- 
fidence, rather  than  of  prefumption. 

The  mouth  is  not  tp  be  mentioned  without  diffidence.  The 
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fubtlety  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  animated,  feems  to  exhale 
from  the  upper  lip;  a multitude  of  agreeable  ideas  concentre 
there,  like  colours  in  the  fun-beam.  The  chin  ought  to  have 
been  lefs  rounded,  and  more  angulous;  the  uniform  evennefs  of 
the  furface,  injures  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  even  were  we  to 
adopt  an  earlier  time  of  life  for  this  portrait;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
period  moft  correfponding  with  chins  of  this  form. 

I add  the  profile  of  a man,  wife,  honed:,  lively,  judicious,  pro- 
found and  religious.  The  nofe,  perhaps  expreffive  of  confidence, 
is  a little  too  much  curved — but  what  force  and  penetration  in 
the  look  and  in  the  whole  phyfionomy. 


Addition 

In  judging  of  the  form  of  the  nofe  from  thefe  four  fketches,  I 
{hall  fay ; i.  Is  above  the  common,  full  of  candour  and  dignity. 
2.  Has  a character  of  grandeur,  approaching  to  the  fublime.  3. 
Is  inferior  to  1,  but  not  abfolutely  deftitute  of  merit.  4.  Joins 
to  great  talents  much  firmnefs  and  vivacity. 

In  the  profile  5,  the  fhrewdnefs  and  fagacity  of  the  nofe  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  of  the  countenance,  which, 
without  having  any  thing  of  grandeur,  denotes  a man  of  experi- 
ence, difpofed  to  bellow  benefits.  Seledl  thefe  kind  of  people  to 
prelide  in  the  municipal  government  of  a town  or  diftridl,  and 
you  will  have  no  caufe  to  regret  your  choice.  They  love  order, 
are  prudent,  gentle,  and  confciencious;  they  feek  their  own  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  affedlion  and  efteem  of  their  equals,  and  their ac- 
tions are  regulated  in  conformity  with  thofe  fentiments* 


Addition  R. 

Th's  nearly  conveys  the  idea  of  a nofe  above  the  human,  fuch 
as  correfponds  with  the  majeffy  of  the  holy  virgin,  in  whom 
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there  is  a charadteriftic  aiTemblage  of  all  the  virtues,  purity,  me. 
ditation,  piety,  patience,  hope,  humility  ! But  the  lower  part 
of  the  contour  ought  to  have  been  more  fhaded : it  is  too  unva- 
ried to  accord  with  the  elegant  curving  of  the  eyebrow.  It  is  al- 
io to  be  obferved,  that  an  exprellion  of  voluptuoufnefs  refults 
from  the  too  much  rounding  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  chin, 
the  form  of  which  latter  is  very  common. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Cheeks  and  Chin, 

I.  Of  the  Cheeks. 

Properly  fpeaking,  the  Cheeks  are  not  parts  of  the  face.  They 
are  to  be  confidered  as  the  funds  of  the  other  parts,  or  rather  as 
the  fenfative  and  vivified  organs  of  the  countenance.  They  con- 
stitute the  fentiment  of  phyiionomy. 

Flefhy  cheeks  in  general  indicate  a moifture  of  temperament 
and  fenfual  appetite  ; thin  and  contradted,  a drynefs  of  humours 
and  difeontent.  Grief  forms  hollows  in  them — ignorance  and 
flupidity  imprint  them  with  deep  furrows. — Wifdom,  experience, 
and  ingenuity  of  mind,  lightly  interfedt  them  with  gently  undu- 
lating lines.  The  difference  in  the  phyfical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
character  of  man,  depends  upon  the  flatnefs  or  prominence  of 
the  mufcles,  their  depreflure,  their  foldings,  their  appearance  or 
im perceptibility,  andon  their  undulations,  or  rather,  onthe  undu- 
lations of  thofe  fmall  wrinkles  or  lines  which  are  determined  by 
the  fpeciftc  character  of  the  mufcles. 

Shew  to  an  experienced  and  diferiminating  phyfionomift,  the 
fimple  contour  of  this  fedtion  which  extends  from  the  fide  of  the 
noltril  to  the  chin,  fhew  him  the  mufcle  in  a Bate  of  reft,  and 
when  in  motion  ; abpve  all,  fhew  it  him  at  that  moment  when 
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it  is  agitated  by  fmiles  or  by  weeping,  by  a fentiment  of  happinefs 
or  forrow,  by  pity  or  indignation— and  this  trait  alone  will  iup- 
ply  a text  for  interefting  obfervations.  This  trait,  when  it  is 
marked  by  light  contours  gently  fhaded,  has  infinite  exprefiion ; 
its  difplaysthe  fineft  fenfationsof  theibul,  and  attentively  ftudied 
it  will  fuffice  to  infpire  the  moft  profound  veneration  and  the 
moft  tender  affeCtion.  Our  painters  almofl  always  neglect  it, 
and  their  portraits  very  difadvantageoufly  reprefent  it  by  an 
infipid  and  frivolous  air  which  we  perceive  in  them. 

Certain  hollows,  more  or  lefs  triangular,  which  are  fometim^s 
obferved  in  the  cheeks,  are  an  infallible  fign  of  envy  and  jealoufy . 
A cheek  naturally  gracious,  with  a gentle  elafticity  pleafingly 
railing  it  towards  the  eyes,  is  the  voucher  of  a heart  beneficent* 
generous,  and  incapable  of  the  fmalleft  meannefs.  Place  not 
too  much  reliance  on  a man  who  never  fmiles  agreeably.  The 
gracioufnefs  of  the  fmile  may  ferve  as  a barornetor,  to  afcertain 
the  goodnefs  of  the  heart  and  the  dignity  of  character. 


II.  Of  the  Chin. 

' . :c.  lv:/'  ; V 

Long  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  a projecting  chin  ab 
ways  announces  fcmething  of  peremptorinefs,  while  a receding 
chin  has  always  a contrary  fignification.  The  character  of  the 
energy  or  non-energy  of  the  individual  is  often  manifefted  by  the 
chin  only.  A chin  divided  in  the  middle  by  a ftrong  line,  feems 
indifputably  to  indicate  a man  judicious,  fedate,  and  refolute,  at 
leaft  if  this  trait  is  not  oppofed  by  others  that  are  contradictory. 
We  fhall  proceed  to  confirm  this  affertion  by  examples. 

A pointed  chin  is  generally  underftood  to  be  the  fign  of  cun- 
ning. Yet  I have  obferved  this  form  in  perfons  of  the  ftriCteft 
integrity;  with  them  cunning  was  but  difcerning  kindnefs.  A 
fiefliy,  loofe,  and  double  chin,  is,  for  the  molt  part,  the  mark  and 
the  elfeCt  of  fenfuality.  Angular  chins  are  feldom  obferved 
but  in  people  fenfible,  firm,  and  benevolent.  Flat  chins  fuppofe 

a cold 
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a cold  and  dry  temperament.  Small  ones  chara&ife  timidity. 
Round  ones  with  the  dimple  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  the 
pledge  of  goödnefs. 

I eftablifli  three  dalles  for  the  different  forms  of  chins.  In  the 
firft,  I rank  the  chins  that  recede.  In  the  fecond,  thofe  which  in 
the  profile  are  perpendicular  with  the  lower  lip.  In  the  third, 
thofe  that  project  beyond  the  under-lip,  or,  in  other  words, 
pointed  chins.  The  receding  chin — which  we  may  boldly  call 
the  feminine  chin,  fince  it  is  found  in  almoft  all  perfons  of  the 
other  fex — always  makes  me  fufpect  fome  imbecility.  Chins  of 
the  fecond  clafs  infpire  me  with  confidence,  provided  they  be 
not  exaggeratedly  prolonged,  which  form  generally  implies 
pufillanimity  and  avarice. 


CHAP.  Vlt. 


Of  the  Mouth  a'nd  the  Lips. 


The  mouth  is  the  reprefentative  and  expofitorof  the  mind  and 
the  heart.  Itcolle&s,  and,  in  its  ftate  of  reft,  as  well  as  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  movements,  difplays  a world  of  chara&ers. 
It  is  eloquent  even  in  its  filence.  This  part  of  the  body  I hold 
in  fuch  veneration,  that  I fcarcely  dare  to  make  it  the  fubjeft  of 
inveftigation.  What  an  object  of  admiration  ! How  fublime 
a miracle  amidft  all  the  miracles  that  compofe  our  being.  My 
mouth  not  only  breathes  the  breath  of  life,  and  performs  the 
fun&ions.  which  I have  in  common  with  the  brute,  but  it  alfo 
co-operates  in  the  formation  of  language  ; it  fpeaks — it  fpeaks 
even  when  clofed.  Reader,  exped  no  elucidation  from  me  on 
the  mofl  adive  and  the  moft  expreflive  of  all  our  organs;  the 
talk  is  beyond  the  extent  of  my  powers. 

How  different  is  this  part  of  the  face  from  all  others  compre- 
hended under  that  name  ! At  once  more  fimple  and  more  com* 
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plicated,  it  can  neither  be  detached  nor  fixed.  Alas ! did  man 
but  know  and  feel  the  dignity  of  the  mouth,  he  would  employ  it 
in  pouring  forth  divine  ejaculations,  and  his  words  would  fa&ify 
bis  aftions.  "Alas,  why  am  I deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance, 
and  why  do  I tremble,  when  I attempt  to  defcribe  the  wonders 
of  this  organ,  which  is  the  feat  of  wifdom  and  of  folly,  of  virtue, 
and  of  vice,  of  brutality  and  of  delicacy  of  mind  ; the  feat  of  love 
and  of  hatred,  of  fincerity  and  of  falfehood,  of  humility  and  of 
pride,  of  diffimulation  and  of  truth  ? AJas!  Were  I what  I 
ought  to  be,  my  mouth  fhould  be  opened,  Oh,  my  God,  to  fing 
thypraifes!  Wonderful  oeconomy,  afionifliing  myftery,  when 
wilt  thou  be  explained ! When  will  the  pleafure  of  the  Almigh- 
ty be  manifefted  ? I adore  here,  in  this  low  eftate,  although  I 
am  not  worthy  to  do  it,  but  I fliall  be  fo  one  day,  as  much  as 
man  can  render  himfelf  fo,  for  he  wTho  created  me  has  given  me 
a mouth  to  proclaim  my  adoration  of  him.  Why  are  we  not 
able  to  fearch  into,  and  to  know  ourfelves  ? May  not  the  obfer- 
vations  which  I am  about  to  make  upon  the  mouth  of  my  bro- 
ther, have  application  to  myfelf  ? Will  they  not  make  me  feel 
that  my  mouth  alfo  difcovers  the  feelings  of  my  heart  and  the 
fentiments  of  my  mind  ? Humanity,  how  art  thou  degraded  ? 
How  great  will  be  my  extacy  in  the  life  eternal,  when  in  the  face 
of  Jefus  Chrift  my  eyes  fhall  contemplate  the  mouth  of  the  di- 
vinity; when  I fhall  exclaim,  I have  a mouth  like  that  which. I 
adore,  and  I dare  pronounce  the  name  of  him  who  has  given  it 
me  ! Oh,  eternity,  the  hope  of  thee  alone  conftitutes  our  hap- 
pinefs ! 

I conjure  our  painters  and  all  the  artifts  who  are  occupied  in 
the  delineation  of  the  form  of  man,  I again  exhort  them  to  fiudy 
the  moft  precious  of  his  organs  in  all  its  varieties,  in  all  its 
harmony.  Begin  by  forming  fome  charadleriftic  mouths  upon 
plafter,  copy  them,  take  them  for  models,  and  from  them  learn 
to  form  a judgment  of  the  originals.  Study  the  fame  mouth 
for  whole  days  together,  and  feduloufly  employ  your  attention 
upon  many  mouths  in  all  the  diverfities  which  they  will  be  found 
to  pofieß.  After  faying  thus  much,  muft  I confefs,  that  amongft 

twenty 


twenty  workmen  employed  for  fix  years  under  my  own  immedi- 
äte  ijifpeCtion,  to  whom  I was  confiantly  giving  infiruCtions  and 
directions,  not  one  of  them  has  fucceeded,  I do  not  fay  in  feeling 
what  could  be  felt,  but  only  in  feizing,  and  in  representing  what 
was  palpable  ? After  this,  what  fupcefs  is  to  be  expeCted  ? How- 
ever, I expeCt  feveral  moulds  in  plafter  ; they  are  eafy  to  be 
made,  and  may  of  themfelves  fuffice  to  furnifh  a cabinet.  But 
who  knows  ? perhaps  our  obfervations  too  precife  and  too  posi- 
tive on  the  human  mouth,  may  lead  us  too  far ; the  career  of 
our  phyfionomical  discoveries  may  become  too  rapid  ; the  veil, 
too  Suddenly  drawn  afide,  may  prefent  too  afflicting  a fpeCtacle; 
the  ibock  may  be  too  powerful — and  perhaps  it  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  wifdom  of  providence  conceals  fuch  objeCts  from  oar 
view.  My  foul  is  oppi  efied  with  the  reflections  arilingfrom  this 
melancholy  idea.  You  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  dignity 
of  human  nature- and  you  whofe  hearts,  though  poflefled  of  - 
lefs  fenfibility,  will  always  be  dear  to  mine,  excufe  the  compiaints 
that  do  not  affeCt  you. 

Carefully  obferve  in  each  mouth,  a . The  upper  and  undei 
lip.  Separately*  b.  The  line  refulting  from  their  junction,  when 
they  are  pleafingly  clofed,  or  when  they  may  be  fo  without  ef- 
fort. c.  The  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  d.  and  that  of  the  lower 
one;  each  of  thefe  poins  in  particular,  e.  The  bafe  of  the  Jiirtr 
in  the  middle,  f.  And  the  point  where  this  terminates  on  each 
fide. 

Without  thefe  difiinCtions  it  is  not  poffible  either  Skilfully  to 
delineate  or  accurately  to  judge  of  the  mouth.  A perfeCt  cor- 
respondence is  to  be  obferved  between  the  lip,  and  the  charaCVer* 
Whether  they  be  firm  or  yielding  and  flexible,  the  character  is 
always  analogous.  Full  and  well  proportioned  lips,  prefenting 
the  two  Sides  of  the  middle  line  equally  well  ferpeitined,  and 
eafily  to  be  retraced  in  defigns — fuch  lips  are  incompatible  with 
meannes;  they  are  a lfo  repugnant  to  falsehood  and  wickednefs, 
and  at  raoft  wc  may  fometimes  aicnbe  to  them  a little  difpofition 
to  voluptuoufnefs.  A contracted  mouth,  with  the  cleft  running 
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ih  a ftrait  line,  and  the  edge  of  the  lips  not  appearing,  is  a cer- 
tain fign  of  prefence  of  mind,  application,  and  the  love  of  order, 
pun&uallity,  and  cleanlinefs.  If  at  the  fame  time  the  extremity 
rifes  on  each  fide,  a fund  of  affedation,  pretention,  and  vanity 
is  fuppofed,  and  perhaps  alfo  fome  portion  of  malice,  the  common 
effect  of  levity.  Fleflly  lips  have  always  to  contend  with  fenfuali- 
ty  and  indolence.  Dry  and  projecting  ones,  incline  to  timidity 
and  avarice.  When  they  clofe  agreeably  and  without  effort,  and 
the  defign  of  them  is  correct,  they  indicate  a character  firm,  re- 
ceding, and  judicious.  An  upper  lip  a little  inclining  towards 
the  lowTer  one,  is  a deftindive  mark  of  goodnefs ; not  that  I ab- 
folutely  deny  this  quality  to  an  advancing  lower  lip,  but  in  this 
cafe  I rather  ekpeCt  a cold  but  fincere  good-nature,  than  the  fen- 
timent  of  impaflioned  tendernefs.  An  under  lip  which  finks  in 
the  middle,  only  belongs  to  fprightly  imaginations.  Look  atten- 
tively at  a man  of  gaiety,  at  a moment  when  he  is  about  to  utter 
a fally  of  the  mind,  and  you  will  obferve  the  centre  of  the  lip  in- 
variably to  fall  into  a gentle  hollow.  A very  clofe  mouth  (if  it 
be  not  the  effed  of  defign)  announces  courage,  and  the  very  per- 
fons  who  are  habituated  to  keep  their  mouth  open,  ordinarily 
dofe  it,  when  their  courage  is  about  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  An 
open  mouth  is  plaintive,  a clofed  one  fuffers  with  patience. 

That  flefliy  part  covering  the  upper  range  of  the  teeth,  and 
leading  to  the  lip,  has  no  name,  that  I am  acquainted  with,  in 
anatomy  : I fliall,  therefore,  give  it  that  of  courtine  or  pallium * 
This  part  ha  hitherto  been  wholly  negleded  by  phyfiognomifts, 
but  I have  paid  particular  attention  to  it  in  moft  of  the  heads  on 
which  I have  commented.  The  more  this  fedion  is  ftrengthen- 
ed,  the  more  the  lip  recedes.  When  this  is  large  and  arched,  the 
interval  feparating  it  from  the  nofe,  is  fhort  and  concave  ; an 
additional  proof  of  the  conformity  in  the  different  traits  of  the 
countenance.  Th z pallium  is  moftly  perpendicular:  its  concavi- 
ty is  very  rare,  as  are  the  characters  which  admit  of  that  form. 
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Addition  A. 

i.  Tills  mouth  promifes  a fagacious  reservation,  aptitude  ins 
buftnels,  and  firmnefs.  Here  we  behold  the  gravity  of  a philofo- 
pher,  who  weighs  fyllables,  and  is  not  without  penetration.  2. 
Gives  the  idea  of  the  fatiricai  wit  and  lively  imagination  of  a 
Sterne.  I would  allow  him  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  an  energy 
exempt  from  violence.  3.  Has  manly  courage,  \yith  a little  coarfe- 
nefs,  if  you  will*  but  is  firm  and  fmcere.  Add  to  that,  judgment 
without  depth,  and  good-will  without  partiality.  4.  Is  referved, 
the  effeft  of  difdain ; he  has  vivacity,  infignificancy,  and  the  pre- 
tention of  a man  who  is  fure  to  fb  ike  hard  blows.  The  under 
lip  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  the  upper  one  is  feared  y percepti- 
ble. Nothing  in  the  leaft  like  an  agreeable  flexion.  It  is  a 
Urong-bent  bow  ready  to  difcharge  a mortal  weapon,  aimed  in- 
differently at  the  innocent  or  guilty.  He  muft  be  a wicked  man. 
who  has  fuch  a mouth. 

But  I t us  not  forget  one  eflential  obfervation  : it  is  that  aged 
people,  who  in  their  youth  had  the  under  jaw  projecting,  and 
who  have  loft  their  upper  teeth,  may  fometimes  contract  a mouth 
approaching  to  4*  But  with  a character  naturally  good,  it  takes 
a curvature,  and  not  eafily  afiumes  that  form  ; there  will  always 
remain  a teint  of  fweetnefs  and  good-humour,  recommending 
him  to  the  eyes  of  the  connoifteur. 


Addition  B. 

You  doubtlefs  will  not  fuppofe  rhefe.  to  be  the  mouths  of  weak 

perfons. 

1.  This  air  of  thougbtfuln  ft  and  equanimity  is  founded  upon 
xeafon.  He  is  prudent  in  his  intentions  and  in  his  judgments ; 
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1 expeCl  from  him  only  the  words  of  truth  and  the  oracles  of  wif- 
dom.  ' 2,  Do  not  condemn  this  on  account  ofthat  large  and  ad- 
vancing lip,  though  it  muff  be  allo’wed  that  it  may  be  the  caufe 
or  the  eff  cf  of  fome  Weaknefs.  This  mouth  is  not  deficient  in 
fenfe  he  undcrftands  his  intereftsjis  fufceptible  of  attention,  and 
his  decifions  have  weight  enough  to  be  adopted  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  3.  Is  peaceable,  affectionate*,  perfuafive,  eafy  to  be  affedted, 
and  as  harmlefs  as  a child ; but  notwithftanding  thifcy  he  poffefTes 
a certain  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  his  punctuality- may  be  -relied 
on.  4 Is  lefi  fhaded,  lefs  delicate  than  the  preceding,  more'fe- 
rious  in  his  amufements ; but  it  implies  no  bafenefs,  and  equally 
imports  a character  calm,  peaceable,  and  folid. 


Addition  C. 

1*  This  mouth  will  fpeak  ill  of  no  one ; malice  is  banifhed 
fi'om  thofe  lips;  they  refleCt  before  they  promife,  and  are  punc- 
tual in  the  difcharge  of  the  fmalleft  engagements.  2.  Maturely 
Marches  and  examines  deliberately  ; he  turns  to  profitable  .ac- 
count all  that-reaches  the  ear;  there  is  neither  harfhnefs  nor  an- 
ger in  his  words;  his  affectionate  character  breathes  only  tender- 
iiefs.  With  more  judgment  than  the  preceding,  he  has  not  lefs 
candour.  The  under  lip  is  not  fo  delicate  as  the  middle  line 
promifes:  3.  The  upper  lip-  is  too  much  fhaded,  and  is  befides 

exaggerated  in  the  drawing;  even  in  modifying  this  trait,  you 
cannot  efface  the  exprefiion  of  voluptuoufriefs,  foppery,  and 
pride. 


Addition  D. 

1.  This  has  miich  agreement  with  No.  1 in  the  preceding 
plate.  I belkve  them  both  to  be  drawn  after  the  fame  original, 
but  in  a different  tafle  and  fpirit-  The  fliade  encompafling  the 
under-  lip  is  an  enigma  to  me.  With  refpeCt  to  the  reff,  I per- 
. **  - X a ceiye 
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ceivc  in  this  mouth  more  calmnefs,  grandeur,  and  good-nature* 
than  in  the  other  copy.  2.  Languifhes  with  a paflion  which  it 
does  not  yet  defpair  to  gratify,  and  which  it  will  continue  to  in- 
dulge, without  being  very  delicate  as  to  the  juftnefs  of  the  means. 
The  lips  are  too  incorrect  to  admit  of  any  pofitive  fignification. 
At  moft,  the  meaning  is  only  to  be  conjectured ; the  lower  one  is 
exceffively  coarfe.  3.  In  this  I difcover  gaiety,  and  the  malign 
nity  of  a voluptuary  having  but  little  delicacy,  who  loves  his 
eafe,  and  facrifices  every  thing  to  pleafure.  4.  Prefents  to  you 
a character  fincere,  honeft,  and  generous,  but  without  urbanity. 


Addition 


1 . Though  this  mouth  is  incorrectly  defigned,  and  though  I 
fuppofe  him  of  a character  naturally  good,  I neverthelefs  per- 
ceive that  he  mingles  fome  degree  of  malignity  with  his  Tallies. 
2.  This  is  fuperior  to  the  preceding,  both  with  refpeCt  to  the 
heart  and  imderftanding.  3.  If  this  has  not  the  fame  brightnefs 
of  fancy,  that  deficiency  is  compenfated  by  a found  underftand- 
ing  and  a folidity  of  reflection.  4.  Incorruptible  probity,  inva- 
riable difcretion,  confummate  wifdom.  It  is  pity  that  to  thefe 
eflimable  qualities  is  joined  a fund  of  obftinacy  that  fcarcely 
leaves  any  room  for  fenfibility.  5.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  this 
mouth  is  abfoibed  in  profound  attention,  and  that  it  is  anxious 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge.  6.  Dignity  approaching  to  haugh- 
tinefs,  contempt  of  all  meannefs.  7.  Great  good  fenfe,  which 
fuffers  itfelf  to  be  obfcured  by  indolence,  contemning  every 
thing,  and  consequently  wanting  delicacy.  8.  Heroic  courage 
governed  by  deliberate  reafon,  which  having  formed  its  projects 
with  coolnefs,  unchangeably  adheres  to  his  refolutions.  9.  Has 
good-nature,  tafle,  and  fagacity.  10.  With  a more  polifhed 
mind,  and  a more  exalted  imagination,  is  plunged  into  voluptu- 
oufnefs.  ii.  The  livelinefs  exprefled  here  is  poiloned  by  malig- 
nancy; and  when  occafibn  offers  he  will  not  fcruple  to  purfue 
indirect  courfes.  1 2.  ACts  only  from  dictates  qf  reafon  ; he  ex- 
amines 
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amines  things  in  all  their  different  points  of  view,  and  never  de« 
cides  but  uppn  full  conviction. 


Addition  F. 

Tf  you  were  afked  to  which  of  thefe  nine  mouths  you  would 
affign  the  preference,  I think  you  would  not  be  embarraffed  in 
forming  your  opinion.  Your  choice  certainly  would  not  fall  up- 
on No.  6 ; you  unqueftionably  would  exclude  him.  You  would 
alfo  pafs  by  4 and  and  all  the  bottom  row,  but  in  the  upper 
one,  you  would  flop  at  2 ; in  him  you  will  find  fweetnefs,  deli- 
cacy, circumfpeCfion,  goodnefs,  and  modefty ; fuch  a mouth  is 
made  for  loving  and  to  be  beloved  ; the  only  fault  which  the  phy- 
iiognomift  can  here  condemn,  is  that  of  the  under  lip  being  thicker 
than  the  upper  one,  a difparity  never  to  be  difcovered  in  lips  ac- 
curately delineated.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  infill  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  coarfenefs,  ftupidity,  inattention,  weaknefs  and  fenfuality, 
which,  more  or  lefs,  disfigure  the  other  mouths  in  this  plate.  No. 
7 is  that  which  difcovers  moft  genius,  that  which,  with  a fund  of 
goodnefs,  deferves  notice  for  his  original  and  pleafant  ideas.  8. 
Is  no  more  than  a grofs  carricature ; but  I deny  to  him  neither 
good  fenfe  nor  livelinefs,  9.  Is  ftiJl  more  defective,  though  per- 
haps more  enlivened  in  his  contracted  fphere.  1.  Is  in  every  fenfe 
repugnant  to  nature  and  to  truth.  The  upper  lip  of  3 promifes 
qualities  which  are  contradicted  by  the  under  one ; 4 belongs  to 
the  fame  degenerate  race  ; 5 is  of  a ftili  more  inferior  clafs,  and 
6,  in  its  turn,  is  below  5.  In  general  aftrongly  projecting  under 
lip,  flefhy  to  excefs,  and  of  a difagreeable  form,  is  never  the  fign 
of  undemanding  and  probity,  never  can  it  admit  of  that  delicacy 
which  is  the  touch-ftone  of  a clear  and  found  judgmeHt ; but,  on 
the  other  fide,  let  us  not  forget  carefully  to  take  into  the  account 
whatever  an  advanced  period  of  life,  accidents,  or  the  negligence 
of  the  defigner  may  have  added  to  the  deformity  of  this  trait  fa 
^xpi  effive  and  fo  eafy  to  be  mifreprefented. 
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Addition  G. 

Three  principal  daffies  may  be  admitted  for  the  different  forms 
of  the  mouth.  In  the  firft  I rank  thofe  of  the  upper  lip  which  | 
inclines  towards  the  lower  one  ^ this  conformation  is  the  dift-inc- 
tive  fign  of  goodnefs.  I comprehend  under  the  fecond  kind, 
thofe  mouths  which  have  the  two  lips  equally  advanced,  fo  that  a J 
rule  beii\g  applied  to  the  two  extremities  deferibes  a perpendicu-  , 
lar  ; this  is  the  elafs  of  people  hoiicft  and  fincere.  I eftablifli  a 
third  for  the  mouths  whole  under  lip  advances  beyond  the  upper  „ 
one;  but  the  project! re  of  the  under  lip  varies  fo  prodigioufly, 
its  contours  are  fodiverfified,  and  fo  difficult  to  be  afcertained  in 
defign,  that  a general  qualification  might  eafily  give  room  for 
errors  and  abufes.  However,  I think  I (hall  offend  no  one  in  < 
affigning  this  conformation  of  the  mouth  to  temperate  charadcis, 
who  have  a mixture  of  flegm  and  vivacity.  If  the  three  daffies 
were  to  be  defined  by  their  generical  names,  I would  call  the 
firffi,  the  Jentimentaly  the  fecond,  the  loyal , the  third,  the  irritable . j 


Addition  H* 

You  fee  this  is  net  the  head  of  an  ordinary  man.  That  eye 
fays  all  that  it  defires,  and  defires  all  that  it  fays ; a look  fo  lively,  fo 
animated  and  fo  .penetrating,  retains  and  appropriates  all  that  he 
feizes  out  of  himfdf,,  but  he  produces  nothing  out  of  his  own  pro- 
per funds.  The  noife  is  middling  ; it  is  neither  remarkable,  nor 
to  be  confounded  with  others;  and  if  it  muft  be  reduced  to  the 
common  clafs,  it  has  nothing  of  abje&nefs.  The  mouth  indicates 
good:  fenfe,  fluency  of  language,  and  voluptuous  inclinations, 
The  angle  rifing  from  the  lip  is  not  natural,  and  for  that  reafon. 
fe  difgufting.  /ill*)  »<|v  > I 
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Addition  I. 

An  energetic  fenfuality,  addiction  to  groß  indulgence,  a free- 
dom of  temper,  with  little  knowledge,  the  higheft  poflible  degree 
of  a fanguiiie  temperament,  mixed  with  phlegm — there  com- 
pofe  the  chara&er  of  that  half-open  mouth.  The  look  is  nof 
without  cunning,  and  the  nofe  alfo  has  exprdlion,  but  the  mouth1 
is  not  the  leaft  diftindrive  part  of  this  face.  I recommend  my' 
readers  always  to  begin  with  examining  and  determining  with 
the  mod;  fcrupulous  exadtnefs  upon  the  predominant  trait  of  each 
phvfiognomy;  I exhort  them,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to,  attach 
themfelves  to  that  trait  exclufively.  We  mu  ft  embrace  nature 
in  her  whole  extent,  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  expedt  to  reap 
harveft  in  the  lands  left  in  fallow. 


Addition  K. 

A great  perfonageought  never  to  be  represented  in  miniature;  but 
when  even  in  the  miniature  the  character  of  his  dignity  is  pre- 
ferved,  when  we  there  recognize  the  unalterable  traits  of  his  pri- 
mitive energy,  we  have  ft  tong  reafon  for  looking  lip  refpedtful  ly 
to  the  original.  Only  a man  experienced,  fotid,  determined^ 
fure  of  his  plan  and  of  his  objedt,  could  have  furnifhed  the 
idea  of  the  profile  in  plate  L.  Although  a copy  fo  reduced 
mu  ft  neceftarily  lofe  much,  ftill  we  find  in  this  a truth  of  expief- 
fion  from  which  we  cannot  but  deduce  the  moft  aufpicous  omen. 
Such  a look,’  enforced  by  fo  j'uciiclous  a forehead,  carries’  diftinc- 
tive  marks.  What  fagacity  in  the  -form  of  the  nofe ! What  juft- 

liefs,  what  accuracy,  what  firmnefs,  and  what  perfeveranc-e  mu  ft 
fie  have  with  fuch  a mouth  ! : Whht  boldnefe  with  Tuch  a chin,! 
All  this  infallibly  fuppofes  a foul  courageous  and  elevated*  ' 

X 4 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Teeth. 

There  is  nothing  more  pofitive,  more  Unking,  or  more  Con- 
vincing, than  the  chara&eriftic  fignification  of  the  teeth,  confi- 
dered  not  only  with  refpeft  to  their  form,  but  alfo  with  refpeCt 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  prefent  themfelves  to  view.  On 
this  head  I have  made  fome  obfervations,  which  I fliall  commu- 
nicate to  my  readers. 

Small  and  fhort  teeth,  which  the  ancient  phyfiognomifts  looked 
upon  as  the  fign  of  a weak  conflitution,  are  according  to  my  opini- 
on, in  adult  perfons,  the  fign  of  extraordinary  ftrepgth  of  body.  I 
have  alfo  found  them  in  perfons  gifted  with  a great  {hare  of  pene- 
tration, but  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  cafe  were  they  either 
very  well  formed,  or  very  white.  Long  teeth  are  a certain  indi- 
cation of  weaknefs  and  timiditiy.  Teeth  that  are  white,  even, 
and  regularly  ranged,  which,  on  the  moment  when  the  mouth 
opens,  feem  to  advance  without  fuddenly  jutting  forward,  and 
which  do  not  always  render  themfelves  entirely  vifible,  decidedly 
announce,  in  a man  who  has  attained  to  the  years  of  maturity, 
an  affable  and  polifhed  mind,  and  a good  and  houeft  heart.  Nof 
but  a very  eflimable  character  may  have  fpoiled,  ugly,  or  un- 
even teeth  ; but  this  phyfical  derangement  for  the  moft  part  ac- 
crues in  the  time  of  ficknefs,  or  from  thp  mixture  pf  fome  moral 
imperfection. 

He  who  is  not  careful  of  his  teeth,  who  does  not  at  leafi:  endea- 
vour to  preferve  them  in  a good  fiate,  betrays  by  that  very  neg- 
ligence his  fentiments  of  bafenefs.  The  form  of  the  teeth,  their 
pofition,  and  their  neatnefs,  (as  far  as  this  laft  depends  on  our- 
felvcs)  po'nt  out  more  plainly  than  may  be  imagined,  oura  taftes 
and  inclinations. 

Wh^ 
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When  upon  the  firft  opening  of  the  lips,  the  gums  of  the  upper 
range  plainly  appear,  1 generally  expect  much  coldnefs  and 
phlegm.  The  teeth  alone  might  fupply  the  fubjeft  for  a large 
yolume?  and  yet  our  painters  neglect  them,  or  more  properly 
fpeaking,  entirely  omit  them  in  their  hiftoric  pieces.  Endea- 
vour to  fix  vour  attention  upon  this  part,  ftudy  it  in  the  weak 
man,  in  the  hypocrite,  and  in  the  villain,  and  you  will  fee  to  what 
an  extent  it  is,  expreflive,  whether  in  itfelf  in  particular,  or  in  its 
relation  to  the  lips.  Here  I conclude,  left  I fhould  be  tempted 
to  divulge  fee  rets  which  flight  give  offence  or  be  mifuuder- 
ftoocj. 


CHAP.  IXf 

Of  the  Ears. 

I ingenuoufly  cpnfeft,  that  this  fubjeft  is  fomewhat  new  to  me, 
and  that  I fhall  not  undertake  to  decide  upon  it  with  certainty. 
However,  I am  fully  convinced  that  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  perhaps  more  than  fome  of 
them,  has  its  determinate  bonification,  that  it  admits  not  of  the 
fmalleff  difguife,  and  that  it  has  a particular  analogy  fo  the  indi- 
vidual to  which  it  belongs.  All  phvfiognomical  ftudy  rauft  he 
founded  on  exaft  defigtis,  upon  examinations  and  comparifons 
frequently  repeated.  I requeft  attention  to  what  I have  to  ob- 
serve with  refpetf:  to  the  ear.  1.  Jo  the  whole  of  its  form,  and 
its  fize.  2.  To  its  contours  interior  and  exterior,  its  cavities  and 
its  foldings.  3.  To  its  pofition;  whether  it  be  clofe  to  the  fide 
of  the  head  or  detached  from  it.  Examine  this  part  in  a man  of 
courage  and  a coward,  in  a philofppher  and  in  a man  of  a natu- 
rally weak  underftanding,  and  you  will  foon  perceive  the  diftinc- 
tive  differences  appertaining  to  each  character.  In  A,  I fee  not 
a fihgle  form  that  can  be  fufpetfed  of  ftupidity ; I even  believe 
them  all  above  the  middling,  and  thofe  in  the  centre  have  a 
ßrong  appearance  of  a fagacioqs  and  enlightened  mind. 

Addi«? 
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'Addition  A.  • 

v nqciq  qion.  ..  ,::*-'rU  v : = ' ; '»  "•»  • ■[  bu  • pmipUi« 

..•l  ..l  NitoE  Ears. 

* Havihg  yet  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  dudy  of  the  ear,  I 
fliall  ndGeflärily-  find  difficulty  in  giving  a decifive,aiid  fatisfa&ory 
iiluftration’to  the  additions  to  this  chapter.  The  comparifon  of 
of  the -extremes,  together  with  time,  will  furnilh  me  with  more 
certain  inductions ; though  I believe  I (hall  ri(k  nothing  in  af- 
ferting  that  amongd  the  defigns  in  the  annexed  plate,  not  one 
is  to  be  found  chara&eridic  of  imbecility. 

i.  Appears  to  me  to  have  .mod  delicacy  and  mod  weaknefs. 
2.  Is  more  fubtle,  more  attentive,  and  more  reflexive,  3.  Sur- 
pafles  1 inrefpect  of  activity  and  energy.  I alfo  difcover  a pro- 
ductive genius,  rich  in  talents,  and  particularly  in  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence, ' 4.  ^Nearly;  the  fame  definitiop  may  be  applied  to  this, 
but  with  feme  modifications,  the  real'on  of  which  I fearch  for  in 
the  upper  part.  On  the  ojher  hand,  the  Terpentine  contour  fur- 
rounding  the, cavity,  may  probably  be  the  fign^  of  good-nature. 
5.  H^s  rpiich  mpre.wpa^nefs  and  jneannpfs. than  2,  3,  and  4.  It 
has  alfo  more  fmoothnefs?  and  is  lefs  fhaded.  1 except,  notwith- 
standing, the  point  below  thf  holiow,  which  ip  defpite  of  a me- 
diocrity of  faculties»  feems  to  imply  a particular  talent,  but  of 
what  $ind  I am  ignorant.  . ;.  According  to  my  .text,  this  ear  an- 
nounces a man  moded,  humble,  gentle,  perhaps  timid  and  fear- 
ful. 8 and  9.  Thefe,  particularly  the  lad,  cannot  agree  with 
minds  of  the  ordinary  cad. 


it  woi)ld  Jntereftyig .ty certain  number  of  different 

and  knowpjieads,  andrto  abdr.actii'om  them  the  proper  and  fpeci- 
fic.  character;  of  their  ears.  In  thofe  now  before  us,  there  is.  an  air. 
of  freedom,  in  the  part  called  .the  tip,  which  may  be  always 
deemed  a favourable  omen. with  regard  to  intellectual  faculties.. 

‘j  » ■ i t .>  j - • r. . 0 
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Addition  B. 

Twelve  Ears. 

Each  of  thefe  forms  varies  as  to  length,  the  form  of  the  cavity, 
the  exterior  contours,  and  the  hollowing  in  the  middle.  Neither 
of  them  would  equally  correfpond  with  different  heads ; each 
bears  the  imprint  of  an  individual  character. 

i.  Claims  the  fird  place  for  gentlenefs,  fimplicity,  modefty  and 
candour.  2.  Has  more  variety,  and  is  more  fufceptible  of  im- 
provement. 3.  Is  more  delicate,  more  enlivened,  and  more  at- 
tentive than  the  two  preceding  ones.  4. 1 dare  maintain  that  this 
does  not  belong  to  an  ordinary  man  ; but  perhaps  it  has  not  the. 
quicknefs  of  ].  5.  This  appears  to  be  the  mod  original  and  the 

mod  animated  of  the  twelve.  6.  Is  more  phlegmatic  than  3,  4, 
and  5,  lefs  fenfible  than  the  lad,  but  of  much,  greater  capacity 
than  1.  7.  Replete  with  underdanding  and  fubtlety.  8.  The 

rounding  of  the  upper  contour  is  very  fingular ; I know  not  how 
to  fpeak  of  it : but- 1 doubt  whether  it  has  the  merit  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  9.  I fufpedt  him  of  fome  fliare  of  timidity  ; but  I 
allow  him  to  be  jud  and  active.  10.  Appears  to  me  infignificant, 
thoughtlefs,  volatile  and  frivolous ; his  facility  is  impodng.  1 1. 
Has  circumfpe<dion  unaccompanied  with  any  fpecies  of  courage., 
12.  Scarcely  admits  of  violent  paflions.  I here  difeover  modedy 
and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  founded  on  noble  fentiments. 


Addition  C. 

I.  Seems  tq  be  formed  for  a man  capable  of  acquiring  .and  of. 
communicating  a knowledge  of.  the  fciences ; for  a,padagogue) 
who  mechanically  collects,  diveiilfied  information.  . 2.. Can  only- 
belong  to. a map.  of  excedive  weaknefs.  That  large  4^ d . fmo  o t h 

form 


farm , the  imperfeft  rounding  in  the  contours,  may  indeed  fwb* 
lift  with  the  fuperior  faculties  frequently  found  in  the  ears  of 
mufical  people-* but  when  the  whole  is  fo  fiat  and  coarfe,  it  cer- 
tainly excludes  genius.  3.  Has  too  much  precifion  to  fuppofe 
a dnM  mind;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  rounded  and  toe* 
praffive  to  point  out  a rpan  of  extraordinary  talents. 


chap.  x. 

Or  the  Neck* 

That  part  conne&ing  the  head  and  the  breaft  is  (ignificant, 
like  alf  the  other  parts  of  the  human  frame.  Figure  to  yourfeff 
on  one  hand,  alongandflender  neck,  and  in  the  other  alltort  and 
large  one,  and  judge  whether  each  of  thefe  forms  will  not  require 
a different  kind  of  head.  What  is  there  not  to  be  expreffed  by 
the  flexibility  or  fiifnefs  of  the  neck  ? Some  necks  appear  from 
their  ftrufture  intended  to  lower,  others  to  raifie  the  head,  thefe 
to  move  it  forward,  thofe  to  draw  it  back— and  here  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  way,  that  thefe  diftmftions  may  be  applied  to  the 
variations  in  our  faculties,  and  that  in  correfpondence  with  thefe, 
the  human  mind  becomes  afpiring  or  finks  into  fertility ; it  ad- 
vances or  it  retreats.  We  know  that  certain  fpecies  of  goitres 
are  the  infallible  fign  of  folly  and  ftupidity,  while  a well  propor- 
tioned neck  is  an  inconteftible  recommendation  for  fohdity  of 
character.  In  fhort,  a diverfity  in  the  form  of  the  neck  prevails 
throughout  the  animal  creation,  and  in  moll  quadrupedes  this 
part  marks  their  ftate  of  vigour  or  feeblenefs.  It  is  not  impof- 
fible  to  analyfe  this  truth  by  details.  I refers  the  moft  efiential 
for  the  additions  concluding  this  le&ure,  and  1 requeft  the  reader 
not  to  forget?  that  I am  obliged  to  confine  myfelf  to  the  coher- 
ing of  materials,  without  being  able  to  employ  myfelf  in  the 
conftru£iian  of  the  edifice.  I will  add  but  another  word.  It 
is,  that  an  obfervation  on  the  turn  of  the  neck  was  the  firft 
germe  of  jny  favourite  ftudy,  as  I have  before  faid  in  the  firft 
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lecture  to  volume  I.  Had  this  part  then  appeared  lefs  ftrikurg 
and  lefs  figniflcant,  it  is  very  probable  I fbouid  never  have  written 
a £ogle  line  on  the  fcience  ofphyfiognomvi 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Hair  and  the  Bear»* 

If  the  hair  cannot  be  included  in  thenmnber  of  the  members  of 
the  human  body,  it  is  at  leaft  an  adherent  part.  Having  already 
more  than  once  pronounced  phyfiognomicai  judgments  upon  this 
fubjedt,  we  fhall  here  collect  fome  obfervations,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, general  and  particular,  fome  of  them  properly  belonging 
to  the  pvefent  work  and  the  others  being  borrowed.  The  hair 
prefents  multiplied  evidences  of  the  temperature  of  man,  of  his 
energy-,  of  his  manner  of  feeling,  and.confequentlv  of  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind ; it  is  capable  of  no  diffimuiation  ; it  has  re- 
lation to  our  phyfical  conftitution,  as  plants  and  fruit  have  rela- 
tion to  the  foil  which  produces  them.  You  mud  carefully  ob~ 
ÜTve,  a)  the  length  of  the  hair;  b)  its  quantity  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  planted;  c)  its  quality,  whether  it  be  fleek  and 
flexible,  or  curled;  d)  its  colour.  Longhair  is  always  weak, 
and  the  mark  of  an  effeminate  character ; and  it  feems  that  from 
confi dering  it  in  this  fenfe,  St.  Paul  fays,  “ That  if  a man  have 
“ long  hair,  it  is  a fliame  unto  him.”  I.  Cor.  c.  xi.  v.  xiv.  If 
it  isftrait  at  the  fame  time,  it  cannot  correfpond  with  a manly 
temper.  I call  that  vulgar  hair  which  is  fhort,  ftrait,  and  irregu- 
larly planted;  and  alfo  fuch  as  falls  in  final!,  pointed,  and  difa- 
greeable  locks,  particularly  when  it  iscoarfe  and  of  a dark  brown. 
The  epithet  noble  I afiign  to  fuch  hair  as  is  of  a golden  yellow, 
or  to  the  flaxen  approaching  to  the  brown,  pleafingly  (liming 
and  forming  eafy  and  agreeable  ringlets.  Strait,  black  hair, 
thick  and  coarfe,  denotes  little  undemanding,  but  afliduity,  and 
the  love  of  order.  Thin  black  hair  upon  a head  half  bald,  the 
forehead  being  high  and  well  arched,  has  often  furnilhed  me  with 

a proof 
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a proof  of  a found  and  clear  judgment,  but  excluding  inventiöil 
and  dailies  of  wit : on  the  contrary,  this  fame  kind  of  hair, 
when  it  is  entirely  flrait  and  fleek  implies  a decided  weaknefs  hi 
the  intelleClual  faculties.  In  hot  climates  the  hair  is  of  the 
deepefl  black ; in  temperate  ones  it  is  not  fo  dark,  or  the  colour 
is  brown;  and  in  cold  countries  it  varies  between  the  yellow, 
the  red,  and  the  brown  : old  age  ocoaflons  the  hair  of  different 
colours  to  become  grey ; and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  people 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  and  brafs  have  the 
colour  of  their  hair  changed  to  green.  Flaxen  hair  generally 
announces  a delicate  and  fanguino-phlegmatic  temperament. 
Red  hair  is  laid  to  chara&erife  a man  fupremely  good  or  fu- 
premely  wicked.  A linking  contrail  between  the  colour  of 
the  hair  and  that  of  the  eyebrows  excites  my  fufpicion. 

The  diverfities  in  the^  coats  of  different  animals  fufficiently 
fhevv  what  expreffion  there  is  in  the  varieties  of  the  human  hair. 
Compare  the  wool  of  the  Iheep  with  the  fur  of  the  wolf,  the 
coat  of  the  hare  with  that  of  the  hyena;  compare  the  plumage 
of  different  kinds  of  birds,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  thofe  excrelfances  are  charaCleriflics,  which  help  to  difcrimi- 
nate  the  feveral  capacities  and  inclinations  of  each  animal.  Thefe 
reflections  will  recal  to  your  mind  the  observation,  6 That 
4 the  fmallefl  hair  of  the  head  is  formed  by  thp  fublime  power 
‘ and  will  of  the  Almighty;  that  he  has  numbered  them  all,  and 
4 that  not  a Angle  one  falls  off  without  his  order.* 

Were  it  only  on  account  of  my  admiration  of  the  hair  of  thy 
head,  I would  faJute  thee,  Algernon  Sidney,  in  whom  I refpeCt 
the  honell  man,  the  zealous  patriot,  though  l'ometimes  hurried  a* 
way  by,  and  made  a prey  to,  the  weakneffes  of  humanity. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

Of  the  Hands. 

• : . ■ h ■<  • ■ • , . - . , 

There  Is  quite  as  much  diverfity  and  diffimilitude  between  the 
form  of  the  hand.-,  as  there  is  between  different  countenances. 
This  truth  is  founded  on  experience,  and  needs  no  proof.  Two 
faces  bearing  an  exaft  re femblance  no  where  exift:  fo  you  will 
not  find  in  two  different  perfons  the  hands  alike.  The  greater 
the  likenefs  of  the  faces,  the  greater  will  be  found  that  of  the 
hands.  There  is  not  iefs  variation  in  the  parts  of  the  body  than 
in  the  characters ; and  it  is  the  fame  principle  which  occafions 
this  difference  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  Conformibly  with 
thefe  decifive  o fervaton-.,  the  diverfity  of  chai  after  will  mani- 
feftly  appear  in  the  form  of  the  hands : this  cannot  be  doubted, 
without  blindly  denying  the  force  of  evidence.  The  form  of 
tlie  hand  has  infinite  variety,  according  to  the  relations,  the  ana- 
logies, and  changes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  Its  fize,  its  bones, 
its  nerves,  its  mufcles,  its  flefli,  its  colour,  its  contours,  its  peti- 
tion, its  mobility,  its  tenfion,  its  ftate  of  reft,  its  proportion,  its 
length,  its  roundnefs — all  thefe  prefent  diftinftionseafy  to  be  per- 
ceived. Every  hand,  in  its  natural  ftate,  that  is  to  fav,  abftrafted 
from  extraordinary  accidents,  will  be  found  in  perfeft  analogy 
with  the  body  of  which  it  forms  a part.  The  bones,  the  nerves, 
thp  mufcles,  the  blood,  and  the  fkin  of  the  hand,  are  but  a con- 
tinuity of  the  bones,  the  nerves,  the  mufcles,  the  blood,  and  the 
fkin  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  fame  blood  circulates  in  the 
heart,  in  the  head,  and  in  the  hand.  Thefe  are  truths  which  an 
infant  may  comprehend,  and  which  will  not  admit  of  difpute: 
but  I muft  examine  them,  becaufe  they  will  ferve  to  cleai  up  all 
the  myftery  of  . the  phyfiognomy  of  the  hand  ; a myftery  which 
may  at  once  give  rife  to  ridicule  and  aftoniftiment. 

One  particular  hand  can  only  correfpond  with  one  particular 
» . body. 
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body,  and  with  no  other.  The  thing  is  eafy  to  be  proved.  Se-* 
left  one  hand  for  a model,  compare  it  with  a thoufand  other 
hands,  and  in  this  great  number  it  will  not  appear  that  a fingie 
one  could  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  firft.  But,  it  will  be 
faid,  the  painters  and  fculptors  compofe  homogeneal  forms,  and 
give  to  detached  parts  conformity  and  agreement,  either  real  or 
imaginary.  To  this  I reply,  that  your  obje&ion  proves  the  di- 
reCt  contrary  to  the  faCt  it  is  intended  to  eftablifli.  But  much 
itiore  may  ftill  be  urged  in  oppofition  to  this  pretended  homo- 
geneity. Who  m, uft  be  allowed  to  judge  upon  this  queftion,  but 
the  phvfiognomift  who  is  qualified  to  comprehend,  to  appreciate, 
to  analyfe  and  to  compofe  the  harmony  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  human  body  ? Well,  this  fame  phvfiogndmift,  you  will  fay, 
has  often  fearched  in  vain  in  the  productions  of  art  for  this  boaft- 
ed  homogeneity,  and  moft  of.  thefe  productions  have  difgufted 
him  by  the  heterogeneous  affociations  they  prefent  to  view.  I 
confefs  there  are  imitations  to  which  we  cannoc  deny  the  merit 
<pf  homogeneity : but  thefe  do  not  {hew  that  fpecies  of  homo- 
geneity here  alluded  to  ,*  they  are  not  the  {ports  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artift : they  are  paffable  copies  of  originals,  and  if 
they  have  fome  congruity,  chance  has  determined  that  they  lliall 
be  more  or  lefs  in  analogy  vvif h'th'e  pieces  to  which  they  are  an- 
nexed ; the  artift  has  been  able  to  difpofe,  adjuft,  and  difguife 
them  with  fufficient  addrefs  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a 
certain  degree  of  homogeneity. 

If  in  the  works  of  nature  it  were  poffible  to  add  an  anonma- 
ious  hand  or  finger,  or  the  trunk  of  an  arm  or  hand,  fuch  patch- 
work  affuredly  would  efcape  no  one’s  obfervation  ; and  the  rea- 
fon  is  evident.  Can  art,  which  is  no  more,  which  can  be  no 
more  than  an  imitation  of  nature,  excel  her  portotype,  while 
file  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  enlarging,  diminifhing,  oblite- 
rating, adding  to,  mutilating  and  reparing  what  ever  file  forms  ? 
In  vain  may  the  artift  colour  and  daub  over  his  pieces,  retrace 
all  their  illufions,  ftill  he  is  but  fabricating  with  borrowed  ma- 
terials. But  nature  is  always  able,  from  her  own  proper  re- 
fources,  to  furpafs  whatever  ftie  has  already  produ§ed.  Her 
operations  are  upon  a grand  and  comprehenfive  fcale,  while  art 
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